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OUR MILITARY NEEDS. 


Mr. Ceci, Ruopes, in an interview recently reported, laid enormous 
stress upon England’s luck. “ It never deserts her,” he said ; “it never 
has ; I hope it never will.” The most recent instance as adduced by 
Mr. Rhodes in which our good fortune has served us so well was in 
the relief of Kimberley and the final success of our military opera- 
tions despite the incapacity of some of those who at first controlled 
them. We may leave aside a question charged with highly contro- 
versial matter, and yet accept the general proposition which has of 
late been strongly emphasised in many remarkable particulars. It 
was by great good luck, by the most fortunate chance indeed, that 
the present war broke out when it did; that it followed the course we 
all know; that when it ends, as we all devoutly hope it soon may, it 
will leave behind it a rich legacy of pregnant lessons which it would 
be the crassest and most criminal folly to ignore. The war came 
when we could give it undivided attention ; its early mischances roused 
the country to put forth its strength with an abounding patriotism 
which, without bombast, may be styled heroic ; above all, the strenuous 
conflict has shown up the weak spots in our national armour, defects 
already well known to the inside observant few, but little appreciated 
by the careless, uninstructed many. We cannot sufficiently thank our 
good fortune if the constant warnings, so long addressed to heed- 
less ears, or put aside by opportunist politicians, are now at last to be 
laid closely to heart. The time has come, a little tardily but not too 
late, let us hope, for setting our house in order, for so revising and re- 
constituting our military institutions that they may be admittedly and 
undoubtedly equal to our national needs. It is the question of the 
hour ; it must be dealt with at once; it is fraught with the nearest 
and most momentous issues, nothing less than the safety of this realm, 
the very existence of the Empire, the life and liberties of every subject 
of the Queen. To examine the subject attentively, to deal with it 
gravely, soberly, accurately, and without exaggeration, according to 
one’s lights and the figures available, giving due weight to seem- 
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ingly pressing dangers and yet avoiding panic legislation by over- 
estimating them, is surely the bounden duty of all. 

Our military needs are, of course, well known, yet a brief recapitu- 
lation of them should, for clearness, precede any proposals or sugges- 
tions for meeting them satisfactorily. They fall, naturally, under 
two heads, which are intimately associated one with another, viz. :— 


(1) Imperial police protection, which may at any time be ex- 
panded into active war. 
(2) Insular or home defence. 


(1) Imperial military duties have been hitherto chiefly discharged 
by the regular Army, assisted, when possible, by local forces. For 
some years past it has been abundantly plain to all but the wilfully 
blind that the troops thus appropriated have been growing less and 
less equal to the task imposed upon them. The formidable ever-growing 
demands made upon our regular forces have continuously forced a 
corresponding urgent demand for their increase. This has been at last 
decreed, and the current Army Estimates contain a vote for twelve new 
infantry battalions—no very liberal increase—with a further addition 
in the other arms. Seven batteries of horse artillery, 36 of field 
artillery, three new howitzer batteries, or a total of 276 new guns, 
will bring our artillery more in accord with the proper proportion of 
guns to rank and file of the whole Army. Two new brigades of 
cavalry will also be raised, and a very much wider organisation 
will be given to the subsidiary services, especially that invaluable 
adjunct to mobility and efficiency—the Army Service Corps, and 
also the Army Ordnance Corps and the Army Medical Corps. With 
this increase, niggardly though it may seem, the anomalies in the 
linked battalion system, in which, theoretically, one was always at 
home and the other abroad—a balance never maintained in recent 
years—may be expected eventually to disappear. Last June there 
were 72 home battalions against 76 abroad, so that by-and-bye, 
when normal conditions again obtain, the margin should be on the 
other side. Of course, at this present moment, there are only 16 bat- 
talions at home, or on the passage home, against 131 abroad, but this 
might be considered quite exceptional although we have not any real 
assurance that the pressure will not soon recur. 

Of that, however, there can be no certainty, and the probability is 
perhaps the other way. It may be that no new conflict of the same 
serious dimensions as that with the Boers actually looms within sight 
at this moment. Yet it is within measurable distance. There are 
threatening symptoms in many quarters, near home it may be, and 
more markedly afar, on the side of Persia, on the North-West 
frontier of India, in Central Africa, or in far Cathay, and we may 
be suddenly called upon to make fresh efforts on the same exten- 
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sive scale. In fact, with our far-flung frontier line and the onerous 
responsibilities it entails, with, moreover, the fierce jealousies our 
power evokes on all sae, we might reasonably expect some day 
a determined and possibly combined attack. We must then face, 
in a perhaps accentuated form, the perils of the present hour, and 
may be less well able to do so. These are the reasons why the 
belief in our present insufficiency to meet external war has taken 
firm hold of many well-balanced minds, and why a clear-seeing 

statesman like Lord Rosebery becomes the uncompromising cham- 
pion of methods of developing the armed strength of the nation 
which are naturally abhorrent to free-born Englishn men. He would 
never have pronounced for universal service —for conscription neither 
more nor less—had he not despaired of our ability to encounter by 
any less drastic means the trials he thinks inevitably approaching. 
When the supreme moment arrives, Lord Rosebery thinks that unless 
backed by the whole manhood of ‘the nation the Empire must go by 
the board. It is possible t to agree with him as to the urgent necessity 
for increased armaments wi ithout admitting that there is no salvation 
but in universal service. 

(2) The second great military need—that of providing for home 
defence—is, of course, bound up with the first, for any powerful 
enemy would naturally seek to occupy us all along the line, both at 
home and abroad. The shrewder the attack in one direction the 
more it would be felt in the other, although, of course, the two are 
not of equal importance. We might recover from the loss of South 
Africa, even of India, but the capture of London, the imposition of 
a cruel indemnity, with the provisional occupation of Kent or the 
Isle of Wight, would be fatal blows. Home defence naturally 
stands first as a military need, and yet it receives but secondary 
attention. Of course, there is a plausible excuse, that the primary 
duty of safeguarding these shores falls upon the Navy, and while 
that is predominant the inner barrier can be left out of account. 
This neglect has, however, been carried dangerously far, and it causes 
just now, when we realise it and its attendant risks, a perfectly jus- 
tifiable uneasiness. We may still take heart of grace, believing that the 
evasion or overthrow of the Fleet would be, humanly speaking, impos- 
sible, although that is a word unknown in war, where the unforeseen 
so constantly occurs. Current rumours of invasion projects entertained 
by our nearest neighbours may be dismissed as ridiculously far-fetched ; 
yet their persistent recurrence, whenever our military weakness is 
thrown up into unusually strong relief, shows that they have some 
basis of reality. 

That we are thus weak, dangerously weak, just now, is incon- 
trovertible. It can be proved to demonstration, it is apparent from 
the merest survey of the sum-total of force at this moment available 
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for the land defence of this country. Let us see what front we could 
show provided only that an enemy could penetrate that strong outer 
barrier on which we so confidently rely, and effect a landing in 
strength upon our shores. 

In January last (and it will be readily understood that these totals 
have been further diminished by the drafts to South Africa since that 
date) the effective regular forces in Great Britain and Ireland were 
as follows :— 


Wurrant N.C.O.’s Field 
Officers. Officers. and Men. i‘ Guns. 


England and Wales . 1,660 36 70,365 148 
Scotland. : ‘ 80 - 4,360 3 — 
Jersey . ; ‘ 6 410 — 
Guernsey . ; : 23 812 . — 
Ireland. , ' 436 18,737 42 


2,205 463 94,684 4,7 190 


In these grand totals are included six squadrons of household 
cavalry, eight regiments of cavalry of the line, with three other 
squadrons, five reserve squadrons, and four cavalry depdts, three 
batteries R.H.A., twenty-eight batteries R.F.A., five battalions of 
Foot Guards, and sixteen other battalions. The rest is made 
up of engineer companies, army service, and army medical corps, 
and a number of infantry depéts. Quite 40 per cent. of the whole 
of the rank and file may be classed as immature soldiers, lads of 
twenty years and under, all rapidly developing in muscle and efficiency, 
perhaps equal to the strain and hardships of home service, but only 
for a brief campaign. 

To these totals must be added the embodied militia, no more at 
date, January Ist, than 44 battalions, since increased to 65, and 
shortly, as spring advances, to be made up to the full available 
strength of 100 battalions, with an effective strength of 100,000 men. 
The Volunteers, again, must be included in the whole array at 224,000 
efficients ; but the uses of our magnificent citizen soldiers are sadly 
diminished by the want of cohesion among component parts, due to 
defective general organisation, while their armament is for the most 
part obsolete, and they possess few, if any, of the essential subsidiary 
services, transport, and so forth, and a large proportion has no field 
equipment. 

There is really nothing indiscreet in setting forth these unsatisfac- 
tory figures, as we need hardly fear that the blow will be struck now 
immediately, before we can, in a measure, recuperate our strength. 
Ilere again our proverbial good luck will almost positively come to 
our aid. We may be reasonably sure that the peril will pass without 
any catastrophe. A month or two more should suffice to see the re- 
embarkation of successive contingents of South African veterans, the 
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very flower of British soldiery inured to war, and conscious of their 
prowess in the field. This sanguine expectation is held by experts of 
the highest position and authority ; it is supported by our knowledge 
of the course the war is taking, and we may fairly conclude that it 
will be borne out in fact, unless operations at the front take an 
altogether unforeseen turn. At any rate, it may be used for pur- 
poses of argument, and we may claim that, once more, if for this 
occasion only, we are practically safe. ‘Will it always be so? Surely 
the commonest prudence should warn us not to count upon the 
perpetual interposition of fortune in our favour. To do so is to 
ignore the teachings of history and to forget the often and fully- 
proved wisdom of the saying, that “ Providence fights on the side 
of the big battalions.” 

No doubt a first small instalment has been made, as already stated, 
towards the permanent augmentation of the regular forces of the 
Crown. Before discussing the adequacy of the measures proposed, 
whether or not they are feasible under our present methods of recruit- 
ment, it will be well to consider how the balance stands at this 
moment, taking into account the existing assets and those which are 
shortly to be added to the armed strength of the nation. 

On this point the Army Estimates just introduced, and the Memoran- 
dum which accompanies them, give explicit information. The Army 
Vote shows a very considerable increase in numbers for the current over 
the past year. In 1898 there were 232,330 men of all ranks and 
arms borne upon the establishment. In 1900 the figures are 301,544; 
the increase, therefore, is 77,100. But this is by no means net gain, 
for the total includes the reservists recalled to the colours, and this is 
merely a transfer, so to speak, from the deposit to the drawing 
account. The real increase is no more than that already detailed, and 
will not amount to more than 25,000 men. It must be abundantly 
clear, even to the most ordinary intelligence, that this is but the 
poorest makeshift, and while it may minister to the daily routine 
necessities of Imperial service, it will be wholly inadequate for any 
grave crisis in the future. 

It is but fair to notice here, however, that other urgent needs are 
being met in the current Estimates liberally, if tardily, but to an extent 
that shows an awakening to antecedent deplorable neglect. At last 
our fortresses are to be re-armed, our artillery improved, our arsenals 
and warehouses filled with warlike stores. The Votes in these respects 
run to high figures. Nearly a million of money on new armaments; 
half a million for field artillery; three millions for ammunition, 
explosives, and projectiles of all categories; half a million for small 
arms, rifles, carbines, and swords; a million and three-quarters for 
equipment, which includes wheeled vehicles of every class; three- 
quarters of a million on miscellaneous stores, the enumeration of 
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which, in view of the complexity of modern warlike appliances, would 
fill many pages. The expenditure on these heads is officially justified 
on the ground that reserves have been greatly depleted by war demands ; 
yet people who are behind the scenes know well that the stock of all! 
descriptions of weapons and material has been kept for years danger- 
ously, indeed disgracefully, low through a long series of cheeseparing 
economies. Besides these first indispensable additions other secondary, 
but also most important, services are at last receiving attention. One 
of the most serious obstacles to the rapid development of the home 
garrisons during this trying period has been the want of barrack 
accommodation. The weather has been too inclement to allow of the 
encampment of newly embodied troops, and thus the whole of that 
useful force, the militia, has not yet been called up. Again, the full 
iustruction of our auxiliaries in shooting las been sorely impeded 
from the scarcity of ranges, and to remedy these shortcomings, and at 
the same time complete home fortifications, the sum of two millions 
and a half has been taken up. Finally, coaling stations abroad and 
colonial docks will receive a larger attention, and on them and on the 
provision of local storehouses to simplify the mobilisation of reserves, 
half a million of money will be spent. 

Having thus stated what is being done, we come next to the 
consideration of its adequacy to the needs of the nation. Is it 
enough ? Emphatically no, and it is not difficult to say almost in a 
word how and where it falls short. We must have more men, live 
men, troops, soldiers, an Army “ia being,’ actually under arms or so 
easily called up as to be practically active, readily mobile and 
effective in response to any sudden call. The exact numbers required 
must necessarily vary according to the conditions and obligations of 
the period. It is impossible to fix them definitely. Our national 
requirements are constantly changing. Where 50,000, 100,000, even 
200,000 might be insufficient in some combat « /outrance with an 
all-powerful hostile combination, a very much smaller force might 
generally suffice for current everyday needs. The great fundamental 
principle underlying the whole question of cur military strength is 
the maintenance of such a nucleus, so constituted, so perfected at all 
points, that it is capable of immediate adequate expansion. This 
principle cannot be enunciated and emphasised too strongly just now 
when there is a danger that, under the pressure of passing events, 
certain too short-sighted counsellors may run us into unnecessary and 
too costly excess. According to them, as has been said, nothing less 
than the whole manhood of the naticn must bear arms. As this, of 
necessity, implies an intolerable burden, no less than the loss of 
personal liberty and an enormous outlay not to be calculated in mere 
cash, it calls for the most anxious investigation. 

The first and most specious argument in favour of conscription is 
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that we can never hope to really meet the military needs of the 
nation by any system of voluntary engagement. It has been stated 
roundly that voluntary enlistment has altogether broken down. The 
truth is that it has never yet been fully tried. The inducements to 
enlist have never been put on a proper basis; many still believe, and 
they are justified in doing so until the opposite has been proved, 
that voluntary recruits could be secured in any quantity if the bid 
was sufficiently high. Years back, when we were on the brink of war 
with Russia, it was asserted that by offering a guinea a week the 
Government would have the pick of the labour market. The same 
assumption might be made to-day, and, in view of the increase in 
the population and the recent widespread exhibition of military spirit, 
with still greater force. The adult youth of this country would be 
found willing, to an almost unlimited extent, to serve for short terms 
if it was made worth their while, only the remuneration offered would 
have to be substantial and accompanied by those guarantees which 
weigh with every employer but the Crown, that disablement, whole 
or partial, would meet with due compensation. The collateral advan- 
tages of obtaining a more ample supply of raw material, the pick of 
the basket in fact, may be mentioned incidentally, and they would 
include a much higher level of general intelligence, of physique, and of 
personal character than is found in the average recruit of to-day. 
Even if it be contended that the results claimed are still conjectural 
the argument still holds that it should be tried to its utmost limits; 
any and every experiment, however costly or doubtful, is worth trying 
before we adopt the Continental methods. For there is nothing con- 
jectural about conscription. It may some day become inevitable; if 
so, we shall accept it with becoming resignation as a practical people ; 
but we shall be deaf and blind and devoid of common sense if, as 1 
say, we submit to this most irksome blood-tax before exhausting every 
expedient that might save us from such a burden. 

The advocates of universal military service can hardly realise what 
it really means. Few can have gone very thoroughly or deeply into 
the many drawbacks and objections to it. It is, in the first place, 
the most costly, and it may become the most unfair, system of re- 
cruitment. If adopted only in part, as would be the rule with us, 
where it could never be necessary to probe the whole of the national 
resources to their depths, then it is a tax by lot—confessedly the worst 
kind of tax that can be imposed. Obviously, some will escape, while 
others must pay—in their purses or their persons. Where a man or 
his family can afford to buy a substitute, the penalty is no worse than 
a pecuniary fine ; where the conscript is poor, he is suddenly muleted, 
and, by the blind action of chance, in both his labour and his 
time. He loses, at one swoop, the whole of his capital—whether the 
value is high or low, whether he is earning large wages or small— 
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he loses everything for the period of his compulsory service. This is 
the case, as it was stated long ago by a thoughtful official, Mr. Godley, 
when Assistant Under-Secretary of State for War. ‘“ The pecuniary 
amount of the tax,” he said, in evidence before a Royal Commission 
on Recruiting in 1861, “is represented by the difference between the 
value of the conscript’s labour at his own calling, and his pay as a 
soldier. But no pecuniary expression can represent the full amount 
of individual suffering and public inconvenience which must be the 
result of so extensive and violent a dislocation of labour. Compul- 
sory service of any kind would be peculiarly injurious to a country 
inhabited by an enterprising and colonising people like the English. 
Such a people always sit loosely to the soil, and the prospect of a 
conscription would inevitably lead to a regular and larger emigration 
of our best workmen, a class of whom we already lose too many.”’ 

There are still stronger arguments against universal personal ser- 
vice. It must never be forgotten that it very appreciably diminishes 
the wage-earning capacity of the nation at large, for it takes a skilled 
artizan or a professional man, and pays him a shilling a day, when 
he might add incaleulably more to the collective industrial wealth of 
the nation. ‘ The gross earnings of the nation,” says another high 
authority, Major-General Sir John Ardagh, “are decreased by the 
difference between what pittance you choose to accord him (the soldier) 
and the fair remuneration of his skill or talent. There is no economy 
in robbing Peter to pay Paul, and there is no justice in compelling 
Paul to work for one-twentieth part of the wages he can obtain in the 
open market.”’ 

Another argument hitherto deemed unanswerable against conscrip- 
tion—that based on the exigencies of our military system which sends 
our regular soldiers all over the globe—has been met by the new 
school with the reply that in our modern larger imperialism every 
son of the Empire has a wider responsibility, and may fairly be 
called upon to defend all and every part of the soil. As an ardent 
champion of conscription has put it lately, “ For my part I am 
unable to see why, if the British Empire is one and indivisible, the 
Middlesex man should not be liable to defend Canada or the Cape 
as well as Sutherland or Guernsey.” ' It is pretty certain that most 
Middlesex men, save, perhaps, the writer, would see very good reason 
why, and that resistance to such an obligation which would include the 
defence of the West Coast of Africa, Hong Kong, and Singapore, 
would be very strenuously exerted against the Government that 
wished to make it law. Our Colonies are no doubt part and parcel 
of our Empire, nowadays more than ever, and we should not hesitate 
to make great sacrifices to preserve the integrity of the Empire, even 
to the extent of accepting universal service on a great emergency. 


(1) Mr. Sidney Low, Aitneteenti Century, February, 1900 
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Yet surely conscription at such a time would be unnecessary, for it 
would be replaced by goodwill. The whole of the vast strength 
which lies latent in the nation awaits only the stimulus of danger or 
urgent necessity for instant development. 

The alternative to conscription, as has been well said, is attraction. 
Before compulsion is adopted persuasion should be tried as far as it 
can possibly go. It may entail heavy expenditure, but it is almost 
superfluous to repeat that any outlay is better than the surrender of 
personal liberty which the imposition of the blood-tax involves. So far, 
we have looked at it only as a matter of money, and no doubt in the 
primary object of securing an ample supply of men for general world- 
wide service we must look chiefly to increased payment as the most 
potent inducement to enlist. But in the still larger, although, perhaps, 
secondary sense of developing reserve strength, much, all, probably, 
could be attained by modifying the terms and forms of military service 
so as to draw in, or at least to have a lien upon a mass of material not 
at present properly utilized. In other words, the auxiliary forces, 
both Militia and Volunteers, should be brought into closer touch with 
the first line. The first-named does, asa matter of fact, serve as a 
feeder and source of supply to the regular army ; its so-called “ Militia 
Reserve ” are men who, for a small retaining fee, bind themselves to 


pass into the regular ranks whenever called upon, and a considerable 


contingent of excellent soldiers have of late been obtained in this way. 
This method of holding at will a number of seasoned qualified troops 
who, till called up, are part of the civil population, living their own 
life and earning their own keep, should be developed, as it might be, 
easily and to an almost unlimited extent. It is, in fact,an extension 
of that principle of reserves, more or less latent, yet readily available, 
which has already proved of inestimable value in the present war. 

If the same system were applied to the Volunteers we might 
further multiply these reserves very largely. Hitherto the chief blot 
on the Volunteer force is that it is not immediately effective—not in 
any great numbers, that is to say, and, as a matter of course—in 
fulfilment of an obligation duly entered into. The patriotic spirit that 
recently added nine thousand Volunteers to the active Army in South 
Africa proves nothing to the contrary ; nor the statement that twice 
the number, or more, could have been got if asked for. There was no 
lien on the Volunteers who have enlisted ; they came forward, proprio 
motu, willingly, eagerly, in the heat of a great crisis, but not because 
they were bound to do so. They did not constitute a positive, 
calculable asset, to be drawn upon with confidence, utilised in any 
direction as the necessity arose. Ifinvited to accept this new form of 
obligation to join the first line whenever called upon, with the im- 
mediate liability to a fuller qualification than is at present insisted 
upon, and the response were of a substantial kind, a very valuable 
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increase would be made to the available reserves of personne?. But the 
fuller qualification is imperative It is required as an earnest of 
sincere intention to become really effective, not only by being certainly 
within reach, but by improved military efficiency. It is a test of the 
spirit that animates the whole force that one of the new measures 
introduced contemplates the collection of Volunteers in camps of 
instruction for the period of one month—a scheme somewhat hotly 
opposed, on the plea that few Volunteers could spare the time. The 
retort is obvious: that those who thus hang back are men hardly 
likely to be of much true value to the State. If, on the other hand, a 
large proportion are willing to turn out, it is clear that, to that 
extent at least, the country can rely upon its Volunteers. 

So much for the men; the fighting material that would be pretty 
certainly, if not indubitably, fortheoming—sufficient for all needs 
without the dread fiat of compulsion—if sought out by more enlight- 
ened efforts. It is not enough, however, to procure the rank and file : 
to add to the various quota of regulars, Militia and Volunteers, of first 
class and second class reserves, and adequately develop the numerical 
strength. Its organisation and equipment must proceed pari passu on 
a scale never hitherto thought necessary or accurately understood in all 
its bearings. For the current work of imperial duty when not too 
severely tried as now, when dislocation and confusion might easily 
produce collapse, the system might serve. The business of carrying out 
foreign reliefs, of passing on drafts of trained soldiers, as manufac- 
tured from the home battalion to that abroad, has never actually failed ; 
on the other hand, the calling up of the reserves under the mobilisa- 
tion scheme has been a most conspicuous success. It is only when the 
country has been, to a great extent, denuded of its regular defenders 
that the naked truth as to the defects in the forces left has become 
fully prominent. That the last line should be composed of men 
imperfectly trained, armed with unsatisfactory weapons, wanting 
many articles of indispensable equipment, is a disgrace to those who 
have not long since remedied such shortcomings. Now, under the 
present keen stimulus to action, we hear of reforms near, of the sub- 
stitution of new for obsolete guns, of the provision of regimental 
transport, and so forth. This is the crying need of the moment, and 
it is being partially met, but much still remains. We shall never 
possess a mobile and effective army for home defence until it is 
given proper commanders, both superior and staff officers, and it is 
constantly tried and practised by partial mobilisation and otherwise 
in the duties that might fall to it on great occasions. 

Artrutr GrirFITHs. 
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FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS, AS CHILD AND WOMAN, IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
Evirep ry MAYNARD BUTLER. 


Tus story—if life can be called a sfory—was not told me con- 
secutively, but in fragments. As far as consistent with the considera- 
tion due to those in public and in private life who participated in its 
experiences, I have, with the permission of the narrator, used her own 
words. What she relates towards the end of this article, of the Great 
Trek, is history, brought very near. 

In the turmoil and anguish of this bitter war, it may be soothing 
to some sore hearts to look back upon the Aome-/ife of South Africa, 
and the possible charm of it, during the past fifty-eight years, as seen 
through the eyes and the heart of one who, in herself, represents the 
many-sided features of the conflict.—Enprror. 





I am not really English! [this in the faintest of accents, that 
Utrecht twist of the tongue, like nothing else in the world], but you 
are smiling that I say so, because I show it when I talk to you. But, 
in my home, they call me English. I have lived always under British 
rule, and I think it the best in the world. 

It is a strange mixture that 1am. My great-grandfather was a 
French Huguenot. He was one of the first French settlers; but he 
had been in Holland before he went to Africa, and my grandmother 
was Dutch. They were glad to go from Holland. I don’t know 
why. The Dutch were good to the Huguenots, but I always heard 
it said that many of the French were glad to go to South Africa. 

A large company went when my people went, and they settled in 
the part near Grahamstown, beyond the Cape. They tock farms and 
they lived there some time; but they were driven back, back, back 
by the Kaffirs, and the family separated, and one part of my relations 
went to Georgetown and one went to Swellendam. 

I was born in Georgetown. I told you my mother was Dutch. 
Some of her relations joined my father’s afterwards. Not exactly in 
Georgetown, either; it was between Knysna and Georgetown, in the 
George district. Many miles? I think, I believe—I don’t count 
miles very easily; we think of days when we frek—350 miles, 
perhaps, from Cape Town. You could walk along the sands, on the 
sea-shore, and on your other hand would be the thick green trees. Qh, it 
was beautiful! You see how I love my country! And when I was 
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eight years old there were herds of elephants still; often I heard my 
father and brothers talk about shooting them. 

We laugh much in Africa; we like to be happy; we must keep 
happy, else we should be very, very sad; it can be lonely on the 
farms, far away. Not the men; the women and the children I mean. 
The men are shooting and driving the cattle and tending the sheep 
and keeping the water ready. We always have to watch about the 
water. No Dutch woman ever works in the field. I don’t know why. 

Perhaps it is because the men got started with the idea that it 
would be not human [still questioned]; not nice to them; make 
them like the horses and the cattle. Dutch people are very proud 
about their women. 

My mother was not very strong, as long as I can remember. 
When I was—yes, I was fifteen—no, only fourteen, because I was 
married when I was sixteen. Oh yes, we married very young then. 
But I was such a big girl, very tall. You see how tall I am now, 
and I was almost as big then. My father thought me very nice 
[smiling and blushing delightfully, and urged to more personal 
description]. Well, I ei? tell you what I looked like; it will be 
like talking of some one else, because ‘f is some one else who is sit- 
ting here now, different, miles away, from the laughing girl; a 
woman with such sorrows back of her! I never meant to be a sad 
woman! It is very strange that we have to be what we do not mean to 
be, yes? But I will show you how that little-big girl looked. You 
must not laugh. 

She was blonde, and she had very pink cheeks and blue-grey eyes, 
and much wavy hair. Oh yes, we are not all brown and parched-up 
in South Africa! Do you think we had to be sun-burned ? [ Apropos 
of an exclamation of surprise that she was still so fair.] Perhaps 
the French settlers thought about keeping off the sun more than the 
English do. And many Dutch people are very fair, you know. My 
father made my sister and me wear close sun-bonnets always; little 
bonnets made of linen and cambric, like those for children in the 
windows in Oxford Street. My little granddaughter has them— 
only prettier, much prettier. We did not have beautiful embroidery 
on ours, nor any lace; just straight, stiffened, corded, and very tidy. 
My mother was the tidiest woman I ever knew; that seems a strange 
thing to say, but it is true. She was like the Dutch Frouws that 
you read about in the old books. My poor dear! How many 
things she must have suffered when we frekked, the fourteen months, 
that time! But we children thought it was lovely. 

No, it does not seem dreadful to me [dreamily and with a smile at 
her listener’s exclamation]. We were ten children; I had eight 
brothers and one sister; my mother was ill; the doctors said she 
must live entirely in the open air, else she would die ; and my father 
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packed up our whole farmhouse, and we went away, in three huge 
waggons, and we took three big tents. Each waggon had twelve 
bullocks, sometimes fourteen, and a cook and a boy and a leader and 
a driver. That made, with my father and my eight brothers—no, 
no, I am telling you wrong! Not all my brothers were born then ! 
One gets confused, looking back such along time. You see I am 
fifty-eight years old, and I was fourteen then. We were only about 
six children at the time that we trekked. It means [this in reply to 
the question as to what the word ¢rck really means | fo go. It is a 
good word for it, is it not? Six people can live and sleep, comfort- 
ably, in a waggon. You must not mix up carts and waggons; they 
are different. Carts have two wheels, very heavy, and they are 
drawn by mules; sometimes by horses, but oftener mules. Horses 
are not so good for that, they are too intelligent, they get frightened, 
they have their own ideas; but sometimes they are best. Once they 
were our saviours, but that was long, long afterwards, when I had 
been married again. It was aterrible time! But I will tell you 
that some other time. 

[Brought back, after a brief interval, to the journey of fourteen 
months]: You asked what is the /eader. It is the man who walks 
in front of the first bullock, with a leather whip and a stick to it as 
long as your arm. Sometimes the driver changes with him to rest 
himself, but mostly they like to do their own work, and bullocks 
walk so slowly ; it takes you hours to go a few miles. You think 
that would be awful! [smiling at the blank look on her listener’s 
face]. But we don’t mind, we like it; we are a slow people. 

Why, I never saw a railway engine till my little girl was seven 
years old! No, truly not; and it did frighten me so. It seemed 
like the Bad Spirit, spouting out sparks and snorting. I did not 
want to go into the train; my husband did tease me so! We were 
always laughing and happy. [A pathetic little pause.] But I was 
telling you about the other journey. Oh, yes! I forgot to say that 
trek is the word that the leader calls out to the bullocks, when he 
turns their heads, to move to the right or the left, and to go on, go 
on! That’s what it comes from, of course—to trek, to trek. I never 
thought of it before. I am not clever to think out things, but I have 
lived much. You would not believe all the things that I have done 
and been; English ladies could not understand. They would think 
me not ladylike, vulgar! But to dive is much, too. 

It must have been hard for my mother on that trek ; I see now 
how hard, when I look back ; she was so delicate. But one day I 
was sitting on the edge of the cart, swinging my feet and reading. 
It was a story, the daughter of a missionary, Miss Eliot, had given 
itme. She was so sweet and good. Oh yes, we always talked Eng- 
lish. We were Dutch and French—Dutch, you know ; we were not 
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Beer's ! and we lived under the British rule. [This with an inde- 
scribable mixture of pride and humility.] Ad! the farmer Boers are 
proud of their English teachers. 

You don’t believe that? I see it in your face; but it is true. 
Mr. Rhodes knows. He understands the Dutch people. They want 
to have the English language taught to their children, but they don’t 
talk about it in the towns. When they go to the market, every three 
months, for the Nacht Mahl (the Holy Communion)—did I tell you 
that ?—every three months the family make arrangements to be 
in the town for the market on Saturday; then all the morning, 
Saturday, they go about and buy tea and coffee, especially coffee 
—we drink much coffee—and spices, and sewing things, and flour ; 
atid then the father says, “ Now, frouw, you go buy the ‘ treats’! ” 
that’s what they call it, and he and the men take the things and 
place them in the waggons or the carts—carts usually for the 
short journeys—and the mother and the children go to the shops 
and buy a dress for herself and the governess, and a ribbon, and 
sometimes a book or a picture on cards. Miss ——, that I spoke 
about, was very happy. She told me so herself. They loved her; 
the boys, too. They always walked behind her and their sisters. 
She came to stay with us afterwards. So I /:now what she said 
was true. 

Then Saturday afternoon and evening is Vorbereitung (prepara- 
tion) for the Communion. We are Calvinist Church, you know, like 
the Scotch Church ; and Sunday is the Mahl, and then Monday they 
go back home to the farm. Yes, we are confirmed when we are 
fifteen, no sixteen, and it is difficult ; catechism and examination, 
and the elders do ask questions! We are very frightened of it. 

Who lives in the towns? Let me see. The heads of the banks, 
and the clergyman, and the civil commissioner, and the doctor, and 
always some English retired officers, and some gentlemen’s families 
who have come for their health for a year, and then built places and 
stayed. At Mr. Rhodes’s house we used to see—but I am going to 
tell you that separately. I'll go back to that afternoon when we 
were making our fre. Well, I sat swinging my feet, and my 
father said, ‘“ Nonnie! ”—Nonnie means “ little missy ”’—‘* Nonnie, 
we are coming, in an hour, to a lovely big place, and I am going in 
to see the people. Mr. -—-—- is my old friend. You must come 
with me! You can’t hide to-day.” He said that, because the last 
time we stopped I was naughty and felt shy; so I stayed in the 
waggon, while my brothers went in to pay the visit with him. I 

told him I had to stay with mother, but I didn’t, I was only shy. 
But my father said, “ Nonnie, to-day you must come.” I think he 
was proud of his little girl [again the pretty blush], and you will 
think so, too, when I tell you that the son in that house was to be my 
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husband, and I only fifteen! But so it was. My father looked at 
my nails; he was so particular about my nails! That was the 
French in hin, I think. No one was allowed to cut my nails but 
himself. Once my brother Richard played a trick. When my 
father was away he said, “Come here, Nonnie; father told ine 
to cut your nails while he was gone!” and I believed him; and 
that bad boy cut them all wrong, crooked and ugly, and then he 
showed my poor, little, fat fingers to my father. My father was so 
angry ! 

Well we got to the beautiful farm and my prettiest sun-bonnet was 
on, and I pulled it close up around my face, And the mother was 
very, very nice, and there were two brothers, one was a little lame 
and one was away that day; and his sister said, “Oh, my brother 
Peter is so handsome, wait till you see him to-morrow ! ” 

“Oh!” I said, “we shan’t be here to-morrow, we are going back 
to the waggons.” 

“ But you are going te have your tents pitched on our farm, and 
your mother is going to be brought into our house for three nights. 
I heard my father talk it over with your father. So you wi// see my 
brother Peter.” 

We were walking in the most lovely garden ; big fuchsias and pink 
gum blossoms and splendid green leaves. I remember it, as if I 
were there now; and we did stay. And the next day, the brother 
came. He was handsome, yes he was! He was riding up the 
avenue. He wore a big soft hat, you have seen the pictures of our 
men in the Raid time. Oh, the Raid, the Raid; but I must not 
tell you that now—[a long pause and a tear dashed away ]. 

Well, the son asked me the next day to walk over the farm, 
not all of it, it was too big, but the best part ; and then he showed 
me what was his and what was his brother’s and all about their life 
The part that was to be his very own he showed me fvice, and I 
thought him so funny. I couldn’t think of anything of mine to 
tell him about. I didn’t own anything but a gun; and I began to 
feel quite poor. I told my mother, when we went to bed, that 
“ Peter” must be awfully rich ! And the next day we were to go 
on. It was a lovely day, the sun shining so bright; and when my 
father and brother were inspanning and getting my mother’s things 
comfortable, Peter asked me to come out in the garden to get some 
flowers for my mother. And I did. The sky was so lovely and blue; 
and he said my eyes were so blue—just like that! You think me 
silly, you are laughing! And he told me that he was going to ride 
with us till the next town, and that my father had said he might, 
and that he—why he just asked me to be his wife—and me only 
fifteen and ina sun bonnet! And I nearly cried, I was so embar- 
rassed and so pleased. 0, yes, I was pleased! But I was afraid to 
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look at my mother and I crept into the waggon behind her and was 
as still as a mouse all the way. 

But my father didn’t tell me a word till long after that, and then 
he said that his friend told his son, the minute he came home that 
day on his horse, 

“ Peter, I’ve found you a wife !”’ and clapped him on the shoulder. 
But what do you think? We never saw each other again for eight 
months! 

He wrote to the town where we were to stop next, and we didn’t 
get the letters, and he wrote to another place, and it wasn’t till we 
had been in Colesburg two months that he could find us. That was 
where my father decided to stay. My mother nearly died before that. 
A strange thing happened to her, one of those dreadful days. I did 
not see it, but one of my brothers did. They knew how ill my 
mother was and one of them was always left to watch her tent, while 
my father and the others went into the woods to shoot things for us 
to eat. She was lying in her cot and the flap of the tent was flying, 
blowing gently back like elephants’ ears, and she was thinking, “ Oh, 
if God would only send mea doctor! Oh, if God would only let 
me live, to die in a house!” She prayed morning, noon, and night, 
she told me, in those days. She had such a fear of being left behind 
in the woods, while we went on, poor darling. It was the hole that 
they had to dig, that she dreaded. They had to be so quick, you 
know [in a voice of awe |—and we should have gone on and left her 
in the ground, all alone. Well, while she was saying those words 
over and over, she saw a brown hand lift up the flap and a great 
big Griqua stood there, and he looked at her straight in the face, 
and then he said: “ Frouw, the Big God is everywhere, just the 
same; he’s here and up there, all over!” and he stretched out his 
arm like that, waving, and she said his blanket fell away from his 
long brown arm, like a wing. And then he didn’t say anything 
more. But my brother said: ‘“ What do you want?” and he never 
answered a word, and ran into the woods. And my brother ran up 
to my mother and she was looking nearly happy, and she said: 
“ Richard, I’m going to sleep.” The next day she was better. 
Wasn’t that strange ? 

I believe we get messages. Oh yes, I do. Many times I could 
not have borne my great, great sorrow, if words had not come to me 
in the night; and when I look out of the windows from my little 
house You must see my dear little house some day—it is not 
grand, like Groote Schurre; Mr. Rhodes’s house is a palace to mine. 
But I get help to bear my sorrow there. I look out on the hills, and 
the splendid flowers, and the sky. 

Oh no! You will never see a sky anywhere in the world like our 
sky—and the hills! 
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And a few days after that message from the Griqua—a Griqua, 
what ishe? [This in reply to the question.] He is a black, but 
not a native, not exactly a native. He is a mixture; it is not nice to 
tell you, but I will, because you will hear what is not true if I 
do not. 

Griquas are white and black people mixed, and it is not only the 
Dutch who are their fathers! It is the English, too! Why do 
people try to cover up the truth? It is the same in India. It is 
not nice to talk of it. 

But the Griquas I am sorry for. They are sometimes sad people. 
They have two natures; they cannot find themselves. We were always 
kind to them in my family. 

The day after the visit—oh yes! Well, my father was walking 
by the side of the waggon, and my mother was lying on her mattress 
bed, and I was sitting beside her, smoothing her hair; the back 
curtain was up and on one of the sides the canvas rolled half-way 
up. My father spoke to us now and then, and picked up grasses and 
little things along the road, and showed them to us. The waggon 
was swinging, lumbering, slowly. No, it doesn’t make you sea-sick, 
but sleepy—nice, I like it, dreamy. And suddenly my father said, 
“ Still!’ in such a frightened voice, not like his; and he walked on, 
never turning his head, looking straight at something in front of him. 
But behind his back he was beckoning with his fingers the queerest 
motions, and my mother lifted up her head and pushed me to the 
guns that were hanging strapped in the back of the waggon, and she 
looked so white that I knew it was something awful; and she 
whispered, “ Don’t move! ” But she slipped to the end of the waggon, 
and put her foot on one step and held the gun at her side, and my 
father began to back up, back up, slowly—all the time holding out 
his hands behind him—and then he put one foot up, backwards, on 
the step and got his hand on the rifle, but never once turned his 
head. And mother said, “ Not move, Nonnie!” and the waggon 
dragged on, and in a minute I sawall. It was—a lion! Oh, if 
you could know how I felt! He was lying down, not far from the 
road, with his paws crossed in front of him, and his head resting on 
it—so! Black, a dusty sort of black and yellow, dirty yellow; not 
at all handsome colours, I think, but hunters say they are. He never 
moved his eyes from my father, and we passed, passed on, and still 
he never moved, and my father looked him in the face all the way. 
They said he had to, and that if he had turned his eyes once, the 
lion might have bounded at the waggon and, in one blow of his paw, 
he could have killed my mother and me. My father would have 
shot, but he told my brothers that it wouldn’t have done much good. 
What saved us really was that the lion had just had his prey, and 


he didn’t want to move. But my heart kept on jumping for about 
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an hour after that, and I felt all sick. That was the first time in 
my life that I had ever felt sick. I was such a healthy girl. Buta 
lion is different from any other beast; he is so big, and so grand. 
It is a true name—King of the Forest. I have eaten tiger fat too! 
You didn’t know that I had the “wild beast” in me, did you? 
[Laughing merrily.| It was when I was a small thing, six years 
old. I just remember it. My nurse called out one morning when I 
was playing, and ran after me; but I snatched what I saw, and 
stuffed my mouth full of lovely yellow walnuts! That’s what I 
thought they were. My brother had shot a tiger, and the bones are 
so rich with marrow that they break them up and boil it out, and 
keep it for wheel grease. It makes splendid oil. The nice big 
pieces were lying on a board in the garden to cool. I remember 
thinking I would get them a long while before I did it; so I ate as 
fast as I could, and the grease ran down my lips and on my frock. 
How my nurse did scold me! ... What was I telling? Oh, yes; 
I was married, soon after that, and we went to live at ——, far away 
from my old home. My husband was‘a farmer, like my father and my 
brothers. We were obliged to move from where we first settled, when 
my little child was about two years old. We were to go to a place 
months and months distant. My brother Richard, my favourite 
brother, the naughty one, about the little girl’s nails [with a laugh], 
lived with us. We had two carts, not waggons, and only horses, 
four to each. 

It was a very serious thing to do; carts are not so strong as 
waggons, and they cannot be made as comfortable; but we were 
young; my brother and my husband only boys; all of us not yet 
twenty years old—very foolish! [with a tender gleam in the eyes]. 
But so it was. We started before the rains; it must have been in 
August—yes, I think August. 

We had funny things happen to us at first; but the weather was 
bright and we did not mind. Why, all my life, until my second 
marriage, most of the talking I heard was about three things: wars 
with Kaflirs, crops on the farms, and the scarcity of water. Little 
wars were going on all the time, and, in England, probably nobody 
even noticing it. That makes me different from other ladies, I sup- 
pose. 

But I was telling you! Well, the men went to reconnoitre. 
They came back and told us interesting things. They found one 
Bushman in the tent; three lived there, but two were’ in the woods 
looking for food. They were tame ones; they had been employed 
by one of the officers. JZ never heard before ef anyone trusting a 
Bushman. But so tt was. English officers do such queer things ! 
We stayed all night, and the next day we went on. My husband 
was not exactly sure where we were. He did not know whether we 
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were near the Sand River or not. I forgot to tell you that we were 
in the Free State. I did not know that he and our men were 
troubled, till the next day. They began to feel bewildered because 
they had expected to see the river before then, and there was no sign 
of it yet. We went on for six days more, and then my brother said 
we must stop and decide what to do, for we were “ lost!” You can- 
not understand what that word means in South Africa: it is terrible. 
You have nothing to reckon from. Behind you the trees and the 
sand, and the—the nothing—that is the word that means it; and in 
front of you the trees and the sand, and some more nothing. At 
your side animals creeping out and running back, and, at night, the 
jackals with their awful scream. They sound just like a woman in 
hysterics, and then, again, like a cat. It makes you feel sick all 
over. But jackals are not the worst. They do people little harm. 
I never heard of one attacking anybody, It is the lions and the 
tigers, and the snakes, especially the snakes, and the big spiders! 
Ugh! 

Well, we talked it over, and the men decided that we must be near 
the river, and that we had better goon. One of them said he was 
sure he heard the rush of it the night before, while we were sleeping : 
but no one believed him. We were sorry afterwards! We went 
on, and the second day after that we began to hear a roar; yes, a 
roar; like thunder, miles away. J¢ was the torrent. For before we 
knew what we were doing, we saw a broad sheet of silver before us, 
like acres and acres of white paper, surrounded by green, and little 
splashes of faint yellow sand and brown rocks, glistening out of the 
silver. It was a wonderful sight! If I talked all day I could not 
describe it to you. And the danger! We were standing on a broad 
space of rocky sand. The wheels went down into it so quickly that 
we knew we were near quicksands. The men shouted and urged the 
horses on, and we were dragged, bumped, pushed up higher on to a 
sort of table-rock; then we stopped, panting, and looked about us. 
Oh, but I was frightened ! It was late in the afternoon; five o’clock, 
six o’clock came: the water was rising; the men made a measure 
out of sticks and whip-handles, and we watched it come up. At 
last my brother Richard said, “ Don’t cry, Nonnie, I will take a 
horse and swim and ride until I find human beings, or some bul- 
locks.” The men said they knew there must be farms or natives 
near the river, because wherever you find abundance of witer you 


are sure to find somebody living. And he went. I thought we 
should never see him again, but he wouldn’t say good-by«! he just 
called out, laughing, “ Keep dry, Nonnie,’ and went splashiii away. 
I grew to be a woman that night ; for though I was marrie’ snd hac 
my little baby, I had been only a girl till then. 

What did my baby do? I don’t know; I can’t remem There 
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we were, on that rock, and the water rising one inch every hour; and 
the night came, but it was not dark; it was more and more light— 
the water seemed to shine. The carts began to rock back and forth; 
yet my husband did not lose courage. And J prayed! That was 
the time that I began to trust in God. Of course I was religious before, 
but it was different. After that, I believed. 

There was only one other sound than the roaring: it was the cracks 
of the rifles. The Basutos were armed at that time. Why? I don’t 
know. 

At eleven o’clock we seemed to hear a shout, and our men began 
to answer with cries. What is it like? Oh, I couldn’t show you in 
this hotel. [This in reply to a request for auricular demonstration, | 
They would think you were visiting a lunatic! It is high and deep, 
up and down, very loud, through the hands, so! And while I was 
laughing and crying and hugging my baby, and saying, “ Thank 
God! thank God!” my*brother appeared at the bottom of the rock, 
with fourteen bullocks and one natire—one man, only one man, to lead 
us across the dreadful stream. But the man was like gold—much 
more precious than gold, for he could swim. And I don’t know how 
it was done, but the bullocks and the horses and the men got us off 
the rock. We were dragged, sideways, through the safest part of the 
sands; the baby and I and the nurse lashed to the sides of the cart; 
and then my husband took me in his arms, and kissed me, and said 
not a word, for we were going into the water, and perhaps we would 
not come out. But my brother took off his clothes and sat on the 
first horse, which was tied to the last of the bullocks, and the native 
fastened the leather of his whips into the nose-ring of the first bullock, 
and plunged into the water. 

Then my brother shouted and screamed, “ Keep up! keep up!” 
and the first two horses disappeared! It was horrible! It seemed 
for ever, while we were pulled and jerked, and drenched and bumped, 
and I remember nothing more until I heard my husband shout, 
“ Richard! Richard!” and my brother answered, “ All right! Tell 
Nonnie! Safe; look!” And away in front we could just see a 
black spot moving, moving, in the gleaming water—it was the 
native’s head; and between that spot and us, my brother and the 
team of horses and bullocks would swing a_way round, like a bent 
bow, and then back again, like a soft ribbon, and we began to see a 
bushy shore. That is all I remember! We got to the land, we were 
dragged into safety—for here I am, fifty-eight years old, and telling 
youthis! But how, I don’t know. 

And the morning! It was broad daylight when we were on the 
other side. We had no fire, we had not one thing dry. My baby 
had milk. No one else. 

My husband and my brother started to look for a farm. One of 
our men said there was “a soldiers’ grave and a house near there 
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We walked and walked; think of it! No food since the evening 
before, and our clothes making little pools of water—and we came 
suddenly toa Paradise! Yes, a heavenly rest! I shall never see 
anything like that again. It was a house, a lovely house; I mean 
our African kind of lovely, not the grand European kind. Just one 
storey and a big stoep, and a long, long verandah, and an orchard of 
apricot trees; and, in the front of the house, was a woman. She 
stared at us, and then she held out her arms for my baby. 

She took us round to the back, for the house was all walled up 
except there. The owner was an English officer, and he had sent his 
family away, and was in the Basuto expedition. I said, “ Let us 
sleep, only sleep!” and she said, “‘ Missy, where ? Everywhere bare! ” 
She was a Griqua; a nice, good creature. “ But eat,” she said; and 
her husband and mine, and all, boiled great kettles of coffee and tea 
and grilled big pieces of meat; and we ate and drank, and then we 
could not sit straight, we were so sleepy. 

It was funny. And the woman knew how dangerous it was for 
us to sit in those soaked clothes, and she said, ‘“‘ There are no beds ; 
but the sheets and flannels have been washed ; I can cover you on the 
floor.” And that is what happened. We took off everything and lay 
down on the floor, and she covered us, and we slept all night. 

And when we woke, our clothes were nice and dry. And the 
woman took me into the garden to show me the “ soldiers’ grave.” 

It was a lovely place, and the English soldiers were sleeping there, 
so far away from home! I was sorry for them, and I stooped down 
and patted the stones, and I said, “ Poor fellows,’ and the woman 
said “* Yes,’ and reached over and kissed my hand. Things do happen 
so strangely in Africa. 

How many Governors do I remember? Let me see: Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, Sir George Grey, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, Lord Loch, and Sir Hercules Robinson again, as Lord Rosmead, 
and now Sir Alfred Milner. I have left out several, I think. Yes, 
I know Sir Alfred Milner. <A few evenings before I left Cape Town 
he was at dinner where I was, and we smoked a cigarette together. 
It is not unusual there; here you don’t doit. Oh, do you? [being 
informed that custom has its fashionable lapses]. Of course, men 
who have been in Egypt and India think nothing of offering ladies 
cigarettes. 

I like it sometimes, not always. It depends on the ladies and who 
are the gentlemen—don’t you think ? 

Yes, I live near Cape Town now, but much has happened before I 
came there to live. My young husband died ; I lost three children ; 
my father and my mother died. I was a widow five, six years, and 
then I married again. It was a different life; we saw more of the 
world. But first I went back to visit my old home; many were 
dead. The English clergyman was gone too. But a daughter was 
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stil alive, and I went to see her. Now, years and years afterwards, I 
am glad: I will tell youwhy. She taught me something that has made 
it possible for me to bear my heavy sorrows. There sat that English 
lady, so refined, so delicate, so clever, in a chair with a frame-work 
round it. She had not left it for ten years! She had an ostrich 
feather between two fingers, and she moved it a little gently back 
and forth, to keep off the flies. Oh, I thought my heart would break ! 
And she said, in her sweet voice, ‘“‘ Nonnie,” just like of old. AndI 
said, “Oh, Aunt Margaret, it is too terrible!” 

And she looked into my face and said, “‘ No, Nonnie, it must hare 
to happen to me, else God wouldn’t do it.” 

Did you ever hear anything so wonderful? No; I know you will 
say no; but [with a look unlike anything her listener has ever seen | 
I, my very own self, that same happy Nonnie, have felt the same ! 

She had to have her body twisted up, and I my heart and my hopes. 
It is different, but it means the same, only worst for the heart, I 
think. 

[Again a pause. | 

So I told you this now, before you heard about my second 
marriage. 

Mr. Rhodes has been our good, true friend ever since, twenty-three 
years. Charming, distinguished, interesting, famous men and women 
Ihave met in his house. It isa different place from any other, 
‘Groote Schuure.” It means “ Big Grange,” and so it is, very, very 
big, like its owner. I say, big in mind and big in the heart [with 
a gesture |. 

I could tell you things! but he would not like it. We first met 
him at Kimberley, but that doesn’t matter. His place is full of 
splendid flowers and trees and vines and fruits and vegetables and 
orange plants and water-pools, and the rocks left just as they were, 
only everything around them cut and planted and arranged to stand 
out. All the original fruits and flowers left. Even our ice-cream 
roots and Num-num and our African mistletoe. Ice-cream root [in 
response to a query | ? 

It is a brown, thick stalk above ground, and underneath, a long, 
pure white root; and you cut off the end and, inside, it is just like 
ice-cream. Oh, so good when you are thirsty! Isit not strange how 
the good God makes things come right ? You find this reot always 
far away from water. The natives showed it to us, on our long trek. 
It often saves their lives. And Num-num is Numtecuma, wild 
cherries—no, plums, pale violet outside and red inside. Our mistletoe 
is strangest of all. It hangs down in fluted clusters like verbenas of 
wax, with brownish spots on the white. In Dutch, we call it 
Vogelcute. 

Sometimes the guests at Groote Schuure are a party of intimate 
friends. One evening I remember we were talking of what people 
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would do for one another, in friendship. One gentleman said nobody 
would rea//y put himself out for anybody else. Different stories were 
told to show that ; but the master of the house said nothing ; andI told 
about an idea I had, as a child. We had typhoid fever. I got 
better, but my brother worse. At last, one day I heard them say he 
would die. We had often talked of dying and he had always said, 
“Tam afraid!’”’ SoTI slipped into the closet and I prayed, “ Dear 
God, let me die instead of Richard ; he is afraid, and I like lying in 
the ground.” And no one spoke for a few minutes, and when we 
left the table, one gentleman who is called hard, said to me, “ Have 
you ever felt like that since you were grown up?” 

“Oh yes,” I said, “I believe I would do the same for my daughter 
and for my husband.” He said, “ That is wonderful.” That is not 
a very hard man, I think, is it ? 

Mistakes! [This in reply to a timid suggestion in regard to the 
immortal Raid]: oh yes; no one says that more than those who had 
to do with it. But I must not tell you all, only a little. You see 
how mixed I am: French, Dutch, English, Afrikander; and my 
daughter is married English, and my husband English-A frikander. 
Yet I, a Dutch woman—why do you laugh ?—stand up for Mr. 
Rhodes. So you can see how mixed the Raid was, too. 

What do you think Mr. —— said to me, when I was at my little 
home-station, waiting to take the train to Cape Town, the very week I 
came, now, to England? He is a member of the Cabinet. Yes, 
under the British Crown, and this is what he said to me: “ You are 
going to England, Mrs. , to join your son-in-law? He sailed 
a month ago, didn’t he? Oh, yes; he is safe and sound. That is 
Englishmen! When there is go/d they are there, but the /ead in the 
guns makes them run.” And ine, with an English grand-daughter. 

I could hardly keep my temper till I got to town, and then I told 
Mr. —— in the hotel. Oh, but he was angry! He said, “ Mrs. 
——, I will write down the words, and you will sign the paper; and 
to-morrow I will lay it before the Cabinet, and there will be a war !” 

Then I was frightened. 

I make a war? Impossible. Many sorrows I have borne, much 
trouble yet to bear, but make men get killed for repeating a man’s 
rude words? J could not do that,oh no! I said, “ You must not 
tell Mr. Rhodes, or anybody. Let it go.” But he would not. 

He told all the gentlemen at the club; and in the afternoon, 
when I was having my tea, and thinking of my journey, he came 
again. 

“It is your duty, Mrs, ——; you know what happened after the 
Raid, and before it.” But I stayed firm; and how thankful I am 
now ! 

I never want to know of any more wars! Life is dreadful enough 
without them. But perhaps [dreamily] they have to come, to settle 
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things. Only—-— But you must see my country one day; then you 
will understand. 

The Zambesi? [This in reply to a question about the trekkers 
of 1841, two of whom she had once seen.] It is far, far from us. 
The men that I saw were on board ship, going home to Africa. It 
was, let me think, perhaps 1886. Sir John McNeil, Equerry to the 
Queen, was on board, and General Nugent. 

One day, soon after we touched at Madeira, I saw two Dutchmen 
walking up and down the second-class deck, and they looked so 
lonely and so interesting that I leaned over and began to talk to 
them in Dutch. And it was like a ray of sunshine over their faces 
when they heard it. They had big blue eyes, light hair, and childish 
faces, with a far-away look, most strange; and no wonder. The story 
they told was so extraordinary that Sir John and his friends got 
permission to have them in the first cabin, and they asked me to 
interpret for them. And I did; and these gentlemen wrote it al} 
down. The men trekked from the Transvaal, through the desert, the 
Medisenes. Six hundred families started; and it took them six 
years! Some died, and they made a hole and left them behind, 
because they must reach water; and the cattle began to die; some- 
times they had to stop and fight the Kaffirs; but mostly, they said, 
the Kaffirs were good men. 

Children were born; “but our women were the best ’’—that is 
what the big blue-eyed fellows said. I saw tears in the eyes of some 
of the English gentlemen, when I was interpreting. Oh yes, I did! 
Oh, what a story it was! Sir John McNeil wanted to know why 
they had come back ; and they said—the big, cow-like babies—“* We 
are going to buy cattle, because we have everything else; and we 
have to stop in the Transvaal to ¢e// vw friends to come to the good land 
that we have found.” ‘ But,” said the gentlemen, “surely you could 
write to your friends.” No,” they said; “we don’t know how to 
write; we must ¢e// them.’’ Did you ever hear anything so heart- 
breakingly stupid ? 

No; you never did. But Mr. Rhodes understands. He does not 
sneer at them. He ts Nero in the State things, maybe; but in life he is 
agood man. Ifa man has to rule, it is better to be strong. That is 
my statesmanship! You laugh. [This asa commentary.] But it is 
the best way, in Africa at least. 

And now my poor country is bleeding and torn! 

But it will all come right! Then you must come and see the 
mimosa and the hydrangeas, blue, pink, purple red, and yellow- 
wood trees, and pines, and orange-trees and spices! 

Everything is fertile in Africa. 

Oh yes, it must come right! I have always lived under British 
rule—I think it best. But I pray to have the war over soon ! 

Maynarp Buter. 
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Tue problem of the future of this vast territory which we know as 
South Africa will soon demand the most thoughtful care and 
attention. 

Having lived in South Africa for more than a quarter of a century, 
I am all the more ready to acknowledge how difficult is the political 
problem before our statesmen. 

We must recognise the fact that, in some parts of the country, the 
Dutch population is in the majority, and that as a political factor the 
Dutch act as a solid, definite, and undivided vote. The vastness of 
the areas to be administered and the great numbers of natives in 
South Africa are also factors of the first magnitude. 

The natives are in every state, from that of barbarism up to 
educated civilisation. In the Cape Colony and Natal there are 
many natives who are well educated, and conform in their style of 
living to all civilised forms and usages. 

The Dutch population has almost as many grades. The nomad 
Boer in the North of the Transvaal and the “ poor whites ” through- 
out South Africa, are almost entirely Dutch, and are degraded speci- 
mens of humanity. They are without self-respect or common honesty, 
lazy, cruel, and with the vices of both the black and white races. 
From this lower stratum, right away up through every grade to 
that of the highest culture, the Dutch may be found. 

The British population has been mainly drawn from the sturdiest 
specimens of our race. The original settlers, especially in the 
Eastern Province of the Cape Colony and in Natal, were mainly 
drawn from the middle class at home, and chiefly from Noncon- 
formist centres. They have shown a remarkable record of patient 
industry, self-reliance, high integrity, and courage. They have had 
no lapses such as are evidenced in the“ poor whites amongst the Dutch 
and the nomad Boer, but have set before themselves high ideals in 
education and high purposes in life, and are true descendants of their 
Anglo-Saxon stock. 

The British in South Africa are in every way qualified to take up 
the burden and carry forward, in practical effort, the best traditions 
of our race. 

The political problem, therefore, is how to assimilate and justly 
administer this mixed and varied population. 

The British are fully qualified for the responsibility of self- 
government. 

The Dutch, in the main, are also qualified, but a section of their 
people is almost hopelessly degraded and utterly incompetent to carry 
the burden of self-government. 
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The natives, as a whole, are not qualified for civic responsibilities, 
but a small proportion amongst them have advanced to a high degree 
of civilisation. This advance is evidenced in their education, mode 
of thought, and manner of life generally. 

The war now in progress (December) will certainly result in 
changing the whole future of South Africa. Deplorable as the 
war is, it is certain to have the direct benefit of breaking down the 
political barriers that have been built up with such care, but which 
have been so disadvantageous to the welfare of the land as a whole. 

I look on it as assured, that the Dutch Republics will no longer 
be allowed to continue their political existence. Their political 
work in the past has been to foster strife, to create divisions and 
antagonisms, and generally they have been nothing short of a 
festering sore in the body politic. The British in South Africa 
now look forward with hope to the establishment of a wide-reaching 
Dominion. This Dominion should embrace the whole country, from 
Cape Agulhas to the most northerly limits of Rhodesia. 

It does not come within the scope of this article to trace back the 
root cause of the present state of affairs. Briefly, it may be summed 
up as the political idea of the Dutch to have that uncontrolled power 
over the native which is so contrary to British administrative and 
fundamental principles. This dominant sentiment brought about 
the Great Trek from the Cape Colony in 1834, and, in one form or 
the other, has been at the bottom of all the political difficulties that 
have arisen in South Africa between the Dutch and the British. 
The Boer is at heart a slaver, and to-day the Boer in the Transvaal 
is almost as much dominated by that idea as he was in 1834, when 
the emancipation of the slaves, in the Cape Colony, caused him to 
trek to countries beyond, where he hoped to be free from all such 
restrictions. 

The record of the treatment of the natives by the Boer has yet 
to be written in all its ghastliness. In cruelty and horror it can 
only be equalled by the Arab slave raiders of Central Africa. 

Some of our British settlers have been influenced by environment, 
and have more or less pronounced views on the advisability of pro- 
viding for forced labour by the natives, This section of the British 
is, however, an inconsiderable one, but should be taken into account 
because of its political power and activity. 

The political divisions now obtaining in South Africa are almost 
entirely arbitrary and artificial. The establishment of a Dominion 
Government, with its central authority and wide-reaching adminis- 
tration, would enable rectification to be made of the many mistakes of 
the past. The Dominion should embrace the Cape Colony, Natal, 
the Free State, the Transvaal, and Rhodesia. 

Its constitution should be elastic, but, in the first instance, so 
as to establish it without delay, an Imperial Act should bring it into 
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force. If this distracted country has to go through a further period 
of political stress to enable a Voluntary Act of Dominion to come 
into force, then the day of rest and peace, of “ saving and healing,’ 
is still far distant. Ii there was ever a call for the exercise of a 
benevolent despotism, it is at this juncture in our affairs, when it is 
so urgent that a South African Dominion shall be established. 

The Dominion should be divided into six Provinces. 

The Cape should revert to its former divisions of Eastern and 
Western Provinces. 

Natal should have its boundaries extended to St. John’s River on 
the south, should take in the Vryheid district on the north, and 
include Swaziland and Tongaland. 

With these exceptions the remaining Provinces would practically 
retain their present boundaries. 

The Provinces would therefore be as follows :— 


1. Western Provinces } 
2. Eastern Provinces § 
3. Natal, with enlarged territory. 
4. Free State. 

5. Transvaal. 

6. Rhodesia, 


Cape Colony. 


Basutoland should, in the meanwhile, be administered by the 
Dominion, in much the same way as it is at present, and no one 
Province should be given the task of its administration. 

The population of the various Provinces would approximately be 
as follows :— 





Total | Total | Total Total | 


Biicish. Dutch. Whites. Natives. | 
| Cape Colony § Western Trovince . | ones _ | 229,000 268,770 | 
ie ’ ( Eastern Zs al os —_ | 226,000 900,000 

Natal . * ‘ . ‘ ‘ 50,000 21,000 71,000 880,000 | 
(45,000 
Indians) | 
Transvaal . , ‘ ‘ » | 123,150 66,500 189,650 675,000 
Orange Free State , ‘ ‘ 15,600 78,100 93,700 155,000 
Rhodesia. . ‘ , . 8,500 1,500 10,000 240,000 | 
| 





819,350 3,118,770 | 


A British majority would have political power in four out of the 
six Provinces. The British vote would be much more liable to be 
split up and divided than that of the Dutch. The latter would, for 
many years to come, be a solid, undivided party vote. 

The natives with political and voting status are too few to have any 
immediate effect in the governing policy, but, except where alienated 
by class legislation, would be entirely on the British side. 

The corrupt administration that has for so many years dominated 
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the Transvaal has put many obstacles in the way of the immediate 
consummation of the establishment of a Dominion. The industrial 
and other monopolies that have been imposed on the poople there by 
the governing oligarchy will be an initial difficulty. There are 
various degrees of culpability in the manner in which those mono- 
polies have been obtained and administered. Some, no doubt, have 
in some measure justified their existence, but all have been more or 
less tainted with fraud in their obtainment or administration. Take 
the Johannesburg Tramway Company for instance. Its actual 
administration and working has been admirable, but the obtaining of 
the concession was marked by some of the worst features of such 
negotiations with the Transvaal Government. This is evidenced by 
the fact that, with an actual outlay of about £40,000 in plant and 
equipment, the capital of the company stands at an issue of £200,000, 
the difference between the £40,000 and the £200,000 being made 
up by various claims on the capital of the company that had to be 
provided for. 

The financing of the Netherlands Railway Company, and the 
leech it has been on the trade and industry of the country, is every- 
where admitted as calling aloud for redress. 

The dynamite monopoly has been declared by Mr. Chamberlain to 
be a breach of the London Convention, and so that has been disposed 
of. The dynamite concession being a breach of the Convention, then 
all similar industrial contracts will come under the same denunciation, 
and will consequently be void. That will dispose of the “ Industrial 
Contracts’ so favoured by President Kruger, and which apply to 
such everyday articles of use as soap, matches, candles, brooms, and 
brushes, and to such products as iron, the bye-products of coal, to 
such financial schemes as the National Bank and the Mint, and so on, 
the complete list of which would be legion. 

As a fundamental principle, and to give the new State a reasonable 
administrative chance, it would be absolutely necessary to sweep 
away all monopolies. The call for this drastic action is imperative. 
They should be abolished— 

(a) As being contrary to the public interest ; 

(2) Contrary to British principles in trade and industry ; 

() Being in restraint of trade ; 

(¢d) Limiting the powers of Government regarding fiscal matters, 
and the tariff as affecting revenue ; 

(e) From having been obtained by fraud and collusion, and 
against the expressed will of the people. 


There are other considerations that must also be taken into account. 
With the Netherlands Railway monopoly, for instance, if it should 
be permitted to continue its nefarious administration, it would be 
certain to penalise the loyal colony of Natal for its action during the 
present crisis, and it would be enabled to plunder the returning 
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Uitlanders to the Transvaal in the same way that it fleeced them 
when they had to flee from that unfortunate country. Then also, in 
the broad interests of the Dominion, it would be necessary to have 
State control of the Transvaal railways in the same way all the other 
States and Colonies now administer their lines. 

Before the Dominion could get into working order, a great deal of 
cleansing and purifying work would be necessary in the Transvaal. 
The Augean Stable of official corruption would require to be swept 
clean, This will truly be a Herculean task. The Civil Service 
would require reorganising from top to bottom. All corrupt and 
incompetent officials should be swept away. This would mean a very 
drastic change in the personnel of the Service. The judiciary would 
require equally thorough treatment. No half-and-half measures 
would be satisfactory or effective. To enable this absolutely neces- 
sary work to be done, the legal machinery must be prompt, ready, 
and decisive. Such legislative enactments as the Public Meeting 
Act, the Press Law, and other similar oppressive and arbitrary laws, 
should promptly be repealed. The Customs Law would require to be 
immediately brought into line with the requirements of the people. 
The excessive duties, now simply temporarily suspended on bread- 
stuffs and the necessaries of life, should be entirely abolished. The 
heavy duties now levied on soap, jam, dried fruits, and other articles 
of daily use and necessity, should also be sweptaway. The enormous 
duty on dynamite, blasting powder, and all other explosives, must 
also promptly be disposed of. The governing and legislative powers 
must, therefore, necessarily be, for some time, in the nature of an 
arbitrary administration. Until the “clean slate,” politically, has 
been secured it would be a fatal mistake to grant the boon of full 
representative Government. I am entirely in favour of such a 
Government when the State has been prepared to receive it, but the 
slow action of legislative machinery under representative institutions 
is not suitable for the prompt and decisive action necessary under 
the present state of affairs. 

With the grant of representative institutions in the form so well 
known in our large Colonies should come the laying down of funda- 
mental principles, so as to provide for the possibilities of the future 
in a statesmanlike way. 

It would be necessary to provide for a suffrage on a broad and 
liberal basis. The suffrage should be safeguarded by some income 
or property qualification and an educational test. It should protect 
the natives from pass or apprenticeship laws that, in their form, in 
any way approach serfdom or slavery. 

All exercising the franchise should take an oath of allegiance to 
the British crown. 

Proportional representation should also be instituted. Without it 
ths industrial portion of the community, who are mainly British, and 
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reside in the towns or on the mines, will not be adequately represented. 
Then, also, such a provision is necessary to enable representation to 
be given to the stream of immigrants who will pour into the country 
when it is under British administration. 

These, and other provisions, should be made with the inception of 
the grant of representative institutions. 

The financial position of the new Dominion would be exceedingly 
strong. The burden cf misgovernment borne in the Transvaal alone 
is sufficient to demonstrate this fact. The revenue of the Transvaal 
in 1897-8 amounted to £4,886,499, and its expenditure to £4,702,028. 
Taking the average of the rest of South Africa, itis evident that a 
sum of £1,750,000 would be ample for the administrative needs of 
the country. We have, therefore, a surplus of, say, £3,000,000, that 
has been taken out of the people, which will now be saved. The 
Netherlands Railway revenue is said to have now reached three 
millions per annum, and as that company states that only 40 per cent. 
is spent on working charges, it is within the mark to say that a 
million per annum can be saved by taking over the railway. The 
dynamite monopoly loses the State, in revenue alone, over £600,000 
a year. The liquor monopoly is another incubus that may be put 
down as equal to £100,000 per annum. If other monopolies, the 
National Bank, the Mint, and so on, are taken into account, a very 
moderate estimate will allow £250,000 for them. The State would, 
therefore, have a start with the vast sum of five millions sterling per 
annum in actual savings alone, and in addition thereto would have 
the inestimable advantage of a pure and honest administration. 
That boon cannot be adequately represented by any mere financial 
estimate. 

With the settlement of the country on such lines I do not antici- 
pate any serious trouble in the future. The Boer will soon return to 
his normal life, as it was before being distracted by political dreams 
of supremacy. He is not likely to be an Intransigeant. His tem- 
perament is not that way. The new State would soon be under way, 
and with its absolutely just administration, its financial prosperity 
through the great mining industry, which would afford a big and 
certain market to the agriculturist and stock farmer, with all these 
advantages trade, commerce, and industry would advance rapidly, 
and this land of South Africa, with its sunny skies and health-giving 
atmosphere, with its possibilities for becoming the home of tens of 
thousands of our race beyond its present population, will yet become 
prosperous, happy, and contented, and in its future will justify the 
blood and treasure that have been so lavishly poured out by Britain’s 
sons in our cause. 


Wu. Hosken. 


Chairman, Uitlander Council. 
PrIrTERMARITZEURG, Ch 
NATAL. of Commerce. 


urman, Johann shurg Chamber 
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Ir seems to be the fate of most theatres to perish by fire, though we 
no longer hold with the bard of Rejected Addresses that this is due 
to “foreign malice.” We may, indeed, be thankful that public 
opinion in Paris has not, as yet, seen any reason to connect perfidious 
Albion with the fate of the House of Moliére. On the contrary, 
the chorus of regretful sympathy which has arisen in this country at the 
destruction of a great part of the most famous play-house in the world, 
the Théatre Francais, may do something to restore French opinion to a 
just estimate of the really friendly relations that we are anxious to 
preserve with the land of lucid thought and graceful language— 
above all, the land of good plays and fine acting—as long as we can 
decently do so. Few Englishmen ever go to Paris without counting 
an evening at the Francais among the chief pleasures of the trip. 
Whether our memories stretch back to the unequalled poetic gifts of 
Delaunay and the infectious laugh of Jeanne Samary, or are 
bounded by the boisterous mirth of Coquelin as Scapin, the charm 
of “ the divine Sarah” as the Queen of Spain, and the graceful elocution 
of M. Mounet-Sully, we all agree that the House of Moliére is one 
of the great artistic centres of the world. It is to acting what the 
Vatican is to sculpture, the Uffizi to painting, or South Africa to the 
art of politic fiction. There are very fine things to be seen elsewhere, 
but the House of Moliére is the headquarters of comedy. Happily, 
the fire which has just taken place only destroyed the least important 
part of what we mean by the Comédie Francaise. 

It is as yet too soon to know how much damage has been done to 
the building and the treasures of dramatic history and fine art 
with which it was stuffed so full. Much must have been lost, but 
it is hoped that the finest things of all are undamaged. The collec- 
tions of the Comédie Francaise are, in some sort, a history of its 
existence and its migrations. We may now recall with regret the 
hope which the Administrator of the Comédie, M. Jules Claretie, 
expressed in 1897, that the State would one day grant him a room in 
one of its museums for the treasures which were so thickly crowded 
in his building that, as he expressed it, “nous étouffons dans ce 
monument, pourtant si vaste.” These works of art, of which each 
was valuable not only for its own sake, but as a relic of a continuous 
dramatic history which no other theatre in the world can rival, made 
of the Comédie Francaise, as M. Lucas has well said, “ un hotel 
privilégié entre tous pour les précieux témoins qu'il conserve de 
Piconographie littéraire et théatrale de la France.” First of all, 
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from the double point of view, must be ranked the inimitable statue 
of Voltaire, by Houdon, which presided over the foyer with its 
marvellous inscrutable smile. It has never been better described 
than in a letter which Madame James Darmesteter, better known 
in this country as the graceful poet who signs herself “ A. Mary F. 
Robinson,” wrote the other day to the Manchester Guardian, and 
from which I may be permitted to borrow words apter than my 
own :— 


‘*Who does not recollect Houdon’s statue of Voltaire, leaning forward in his 
easy chair—the long, lean, nervous hands stretching on the arms, the face surely 
quivering with intellect, with scorn, wit, sympathy even, and reason? It is the 
most thoughtful statue ever wrought; put it by Michael Angelo’s ‘ Penseroso,’ 
and you will see that the Florentine merely meditates—the Frenchman thinks. 
Precious not only, or chiefly, as a contemporary portrait of Voltaire, this extra- 
ordinary statue has always seemed to me the most remarkable of modern times, 
because in it we see realised for the first and perhaps the only time that new, that 
modern conception of beauty in which the mind triumphs over the body and 
character ennobles form. Voltaire was an ugly man, and we see it as we look at 
his portrait; and yet that statue is beautiful. What a keen, clear, radiant, 
courageous glance ! ”’ 

It is curious to remember that this is not the first time that 
Houdon’s statue has incurred the danger of fire. It was present at 
the burning of the Odéon in 1799, when it was saved by the exer- 
tions of a troop of Grenadiers, headed by a young painter, Germain 
Bévalet. More than once, too, it has been the fate of this marvellous 
statue to stir up quarrels almost as bitter as were ever excited by the 
original. Voltaire’s niece, Madame Denis, at first intended it for the 
Academy. Like Mrs. Thrale, she made an imprudent marriage in 
her old age, and saw her drawing-room deserted in consequence by 
the wits and literary men who had been accustomed to throng it. In 
revenge, she diverted her gift to the Comédie Francaise, who gave it 
a place of honour in the foyer. One of the actors, named Preville, 
however, could not bear that Moliére should seem to be outshone by 
Voltaire in his own house, and transferred the statue to an inner 
apartment. This aroused the indignation of Madame Duvivier, as 
she was then, and she demanded the right of purchasing the statue of 
her uncle from its unworthy possessors. But the Comédie would not 
give it up. In 1794 the Government claimed it for the national 
collection then being formed in the Louvre, but could not get it. 
After the reconstitution of the Théatre Francais by Napoleon, it 
became the chief ornament of the foyer, where we have all admired it. 
During the siege of Paris it was covered for safety with a hoarding, 
which led the ardent young Republicans to accuse the Administrator 
of slighting the immortal memory of Voltaire. Then it was sent away 
and buried with the Venus of Milo and other treasures that had to be 
guarded from the German shells. Now it has had its worst trial of 
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all, let us hope, and will welcome visitors to the Thédtre Francais for 
many another generation. 

The catalogue of the art treasures of the Comédie Francaise, which 
was lately compiled by the erudite M. G. Monval, contains more than 
five hundred entries, of which each represents a detail in the history 
of the theatre: “souvent couvre d’art, document toujours.” An 
interesting monograph could be written on the statues and pictures 
alone. Piron, it seems—he 

“Qui ne fut jamais rien, 
Pas méme Académicien——”’ 


was the first author to have his bust admitted to the foyer. Caffieri 
made and presented it. He valued his work at 3,000 francs, the 
price of a life admission to the Comédie in those days, and it was 
agreed that each bust given to the theatre should be paid for with the 
‘¢ grandes entrées,’ which the sculptor might either keep or dispose of 
at his pleasure. On these terms were acquired most of the admirable 
statues and busts which filled the well-known gallery. One can only 
mention Houdon’s busts of Voltaire and Moliére, the Talma, M. J. 
Chénier and Delavigne of David d’Angers, the exquisite bust of 
Racine, Clésinger’s George Sand, and the other works by such men as 
Pajon, Boizot and Moret. Of the three hundred portraits of histori- 
cal interest which the Comédie possesses, there is only room to mention 
the famous portrait of Moliére, by his dear friend Mignard. Itis to 
be hoped that all this irreplaceable work will not again be exposed to 
such a danger as it has just suffered. 

Other relics of the highest interest were crowded within the walls of 
the theatre in the Rue Richelieu. First of all, perhaps, came that 
arm-chair into which Moliére sank as he uttered his last word on the 
stage, February 17, 1673. This chair was long used as a “ property ” 
in the last act of the Mualade Imaginaire. Visitors to the green- 
room when other plays were in hand used to see the venerable Baron 
sit in it and talk of his master, raising his hat each time that he 
uttered the name of Moliére. Lately, an exact copy of the chair has 
been used on the stage, and the precious relic itself was kept with the 
care that it deserved. Hasit escaped the fire ? One could more easily 
spare another relic of Moliére, in the shape of his alleged lower jaw, 
which was acquired when the Convention had the amazing idea of 
digging up the great men of France and converting their bones, by 
some chemical process, into cups which were to be used on occasions of 
solemn public feasts. Happily, there is reason to suppose that 
Moliére’s bones escaped this humiliation, and the authenticity of his 
jaw or its companion vertebra is not admitted. There is no doubt 
about his autograph, however, nor about such things as the bell which 
sounded the tocsin of St. Bartholomew, the slipper of Rachel, and the 
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purse of Corneille. The authorities have had a sharp lesson of the 
folly of keeping these treasures in so inflammable a place as a theatre. 
Surely they will profit by it, and send to a museum all their collection 
that is not actually needed for the decoration of the public parts of 
the new building. A very interesting dramatic room at the Louvre 
or the Carnavalet could be furnished from the treasures which the 
Comédie has kept out of sight of all but a privileged public. This 
would illustrate the history of the famous national theatre of France, 
which is really much longer and more interesting than the common 
name given to the “Maison de Moliére” would imply. When the 
bicentenary of the Théatre Francais was celebrated, twenty years ago, 
it was suggested that its real origin should be traced further back, to 
the day when Moliére settled in Paris; but the truth is that the Théatre 
Francais of to-day is a direct descendant in unbroken line of the 
mysteries and miracle-plays with which the Parisians, like the people 
of Coventry and Wakefield and other ancient towns of our own, loved 
to divert themselves on Sundays and holidays throughout the Middle 
Ages. 

The name with which the Comédie Francaise loves to dignify 
itself—the House of Moli¢re—is, indeed, so essentially true, that it 
has to some extent obscured the fact that there was a French theatre 
before Moliére, just as truly as there were brave men _ before 
Agamemnon. But to find the beginnings of the national theatre, 
we have to look far back into the Middle Ages, beyond the almost 
equally famous names of the real Gringoire—whom Banville and 
Victor Hugo have so brilliantly resuscitated for us—and the mimic 
Patelin. To trace the history, interesting and complicated as it is, of 
the primitive drama in France is beside the present aim, though it is 
worth noting that the stately traditions of the House of Moliére and 
the curious orgies of those descendants of Tabarin who amaze the 
citizen on the heights of Montmartre have a common origin and an 
equal length of history. It is enough to remind the reader that, in 
France as elsewhere, the drama had a religious origin. The earliest 
direct ancestor of the Comédie Francaise is to be found in the 
Brotherhood of the Passion, who were authorised by letters-patent of 
Charles VI. in 1402 to represent a certain “ Mystery of the Passion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” in the Hospital of the Trinity, a guest-house 
for travellers that had been built two centuries earlier near the Porte 
St. Denis. In those days the most numerous and important travellers 
were pilgrims on their way to and from the Holy Land. The 
Confrérie de la Passion itself originally consisted of returned 
pilgrims, who saw in their periodical performances a method of 
continuing to acquire merit by keeping the facts of the Holy 
Scriptures before their less fortunate townsmen, as well as a pleasant 
relaxation from their mercantile or professional existence. They 
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confined themselves mainly to religious subjects, which they repre- 
sented in the spirit of the peasants whom the world will soon flock 
to see at Oberammergau. As early as 1395, however, they had 
ventured to introduce a secular subject, taken from Petrarch’s tale of 
patient Griselda; and they were never leath to spice the sacred 
stories, in the fashion of the time, with buffoonery that would be too 
much even for the audiences in England and America that weep over 
Ben Hur and The Sign of the Cross. 

Like all amateur companies, however, the worthy Brethren of the 
Passion in time grew tired of the regular performances which their 
duty enjoined. In order to save their own lungs and purses, on 
which the attempt to satisfy the Parisian badauds with Mysteries was 
a severe strain, and to preserve their privilege, they invited the 
Enfants sans Souci—the Devil-may-cares—to lighten their burden. 
This was a society of young men of good families, bitten with the 
acting mania, who introduced a new form of dramatic art, the Sotie 
or farce. The head of this association was the Prince des Sots, 
annually installed by the King in that dignity, wherein there may be 
traced a relationship to the King of Fools and the Abbot of 
Unreason in our own land. In conjunction with the Confrérie de la 
Passion, the Enfants sans Souci gave regular performances on public 
holidays and occasions of general rejoicing, at the Hotel de Flandres. 
Meantime, a third theatrical company, in some respects the oldest of 
all, was in the field. This was the society of the Clercs de la Basoche, 
small officials of the Parliament and the law courts, to whom Philippe 
le Bel, in 1303, had entrusted the management of popular amuse- 
ments in Paris. They had grumbled a good deal at the rivalry of the 

3rotherhood of the Passion, but had had to content themselves by 
introducing yet a third form of play, the Morality, in which the actors 
impersonated the Virtues and Vices, whereas the Mystery dealt with 
the characters of Scripture, and the Sotie was a satire upon real life. 
Pierre Gringoire was the most illustrious member of the Basoche: 
it had the further credit of inventing that comic type of Patelin 
which was revivified in the eighteenth century, and still holds the 
stage under more than one disguise. Throughout the fifteenth 
century these three dramatic bodies—all, be it remembered, more or 
less amateurish in constitution—grew in popular favour. The people 
flocked to their shows; even the King did not disdain to enlist their 
services in his quarrels. 

It was this apparent advancement, indeed, that led to their down- 
fall. Louis XII. employed Gringoire’s pen in his conflict with the 
Pope. The Enfants sans Souci ventured to bring Holy Church on 
their stage in the robes of “la Mére Sotte,” after which they soon 
had care enough. When Louis was succeeded by his nephew, 
Francis I., who compounded for his Royal amusements by giving the 
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Inquisition a free hand with heretics and mockers, the irreverent 
Clercs de la Basoche soon found themselves suppressed. The Mys- 
teries and Moralities were allowed to go on for a time. In 1543. 
Francis pulled down the Hotel de Flandres, along with the palaces 
of other great vassals, and the Brotherhood of the Tassion were sent 
wandering through Paris, giving their performances where they could, 
and well-nigh reduced to the street trestles which Tabarin was later 
to make illustrious, and which furnished Dumas with the material of 
one of the deepest things ever said about the playwright’s art. The 
public were loath to lose their amusement, and in 1548 the Confrérie 
came to an understanding with the authorities, who were almost 
inclined to prohibit play-acting altogether under the new religious 
influence which was making itself felt at the French Court, and was 
to culminate twenty years later in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
The Confrérie was permitted to build a theatre on the site of the old 
Hotel de Bourgogne—the palace of the Dukes of Burgundy, which 
had been razed to the ground when the power of those troublesome 
vassals was at last merged in the French crown—and to play “ mys- 
téres profanes, honnétes et licites,’’ on condition that they gave up 
acting the religious pieces which, in the new world swarming with 
teformers and Protestants, might so easily give offence. In con- 
sideration of this abstention, the Parliament gave the Confrérie a 
monopoly, forbidding “4 tous autres de jouer ou représenter dorén- 
avant aucuns jeux ou mystéres, tant en la ville, faubourgs que banlieue 
de Paris, sinon que sous le nom de ladite Confrérie et au profit 
@icelle.” This was practically the beginning of the Théatre 
Francais. 

Meantime, a new theatre was on the verge of birth in France as in 
England. The modern French drama is usually considered to 
originate in Etienne Jodelle’s play of Cléopdtre, which was acted Ly 
the author and his friends in 1552, in the courtyard of the Hotel de 
Rheims. Jodelle, a handsome beardless boy, played Cleopatra him- 
self. The Pleiad of authors whom the Renaissance had called into 
being in France took over the drama from the hands of Gringoire, 
and introduced those classic models to which France has adhered 
longer than any other country. Several companies of strolling actors 
sprang up to act the new pieces. Of their nature a good idea can be 
derived from Scarron’s Roman Comigue and Gautier’s Le Capitaine 
Fracasse, though those charming stories both deal with a somewhat 
later period. One of these, the troop of Agnan Sarat, was finally 
invited to Paris by the Confrérie de la Passion, who had again tired 
of their monopoly of the stage, in 1578. They let their theatre at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne to Sarat, and confined their own task to driving 
away rival troops of actors who ventured to enter Paris without their 
leave. In the year of the Armada the Holy League, which was then 
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at the height of its power, succeeded in closing the theatre and 
suppressing the Confrérie, which was restored to its privileges by 
Henry IV. as soon as Paris had opened her gates to him. In 1600 
the stage was occupied by the famous Gros-Guillaume, as Robert 
Guérin called himself, with the actor’s usual fondness for a high- 
sounding nom de guerre: he added the not less famous Turlupin and 
Gauthier-Gargouille to his company, and remained in the Hotel de 
Bourgogne till 1622. One has regretfully to admit that the 
quarrels between manager and landlord which are sometimes heard 
of nowadays were also rife in the seventeenth century. One of 
Louis XIIT.’s first acts was to grant the title of “Troupe Royale des 
Comédiens’”’ to Gros-Guillaume and his friends, the first instance of 
such honour in France, though the English players had been known 
for some time as “ Her Majesty’s Servants.” The association of 
actors with the jesters and minstrels, who had been long considered a 
proper appanage of every noble family, probably led to this distinction 
in both countries. 

In 1615 the players appealed to their Royal master to release them 
from their obligation to pay rent to the Confrérie de la Passion. 
The ground of their appeal throws an amusing light on the estima- 
tion in which the French actor held his craft. He had as fine a 
contempt for base mechanical persons as Sir Piercy Shafton himself, 
or any other tailor’s grandson. The “Troupe Royale” pleaded that 
the Brethren of the Passion were not such “ honnétes gens et bons 
bourgeois ” as to have a right to play the landlord. ‘Their business,” 
said the actors, ‘‘ forces them for the most part to earn a mendicant 
living by the work of their hands, wherefore they can know but 
little of honour and civility, as saith Aristotle, and in consequence 
they be unfit for honours and public offices and unworthy of the 
name of bourgeoisie, by the custom of the ancients, who placed their 
artisans on a level with their slaves.’ There is a delicious flavour 
about this candid assumption of the prejudices of the ancien régime, 
which avenged all the tribe of players in advance for the attitude which 
the bourgeoisie, in England as well as in France, would hold towards 
them for the best part of the next three centuries. The Confrérie 
replied that they were a party of about one hundred and fifty citizens 
of Paris, merchants or of other honourable employments ; further- 
more, they had among them Master Jacques de Fonteny, a man 
deeply versed in the best literatures, as could be seen from several 
pieces that he had published, and notably from the last of them, 
“‘marked with the happiest and most heroic anagrams ever yet 
excogitated, in praise of the King for his triumphs and victories, 
and of the supereminent Cardinal de Richelieu, by the anagrammati- 
sation of the first verse of the first Psalm of David, wherein it was 
prophesied that this supereminent Cardinal would be the fidus Achates 
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of the French Auneas, and his colleague in restoring the invincible 
French monarchy.” 


“But ah! Mecaenas is yclad in claye.’’ 


We very much doubt if any modern reader will have the curiosity to 
turn up the little quarto of Anagrammes ct Sonnets, which this Maitre 
Jacques dedicated to Marguerite de Valois—la Reine Margot-—in 
1606. The quarrel between the Confrérie and the actors by pro- 
fession went on until 1677, when it was ended by the suppression of 
the Brotherhood and the conversion of the rent of the theatre to 
charitable purposes, the first form of that “ droit des pauvres ” which 
was afterwards made a charge upon all T’rench theatre. Meantime, 
the theatre of the Hotel de Bourgogne had flourished greatly and had 
acquired a subsidy of 12,000 francs, along with its title of the 
“ Troupe Royale.” In 1645 Bellerose, the principal actor of this 
company, sold his post and his wardrobe to another comedian with a 
charming name, Floridor, for 20,000 frances, which was then an 
unprecedented price, according to Tallemant des Réaux. It was at 
the Hotel de Bourgogne, as recent playgoers are aware, that Cyrano 
de Bergerac drove Montfleury off the stage, and fought his famous 
“duel in form of ballade.” This was, in short, the first and the 
leading theatre of Paris. 

It was not, however, without rivals, both in the popular favour and 
the good graces of the Court. First of these in point of time was the 
Théatre du Marais—then the fashionable quarter-—established by 
the comedians of the Prince of Orange, who settled in the Hotel 
d’Argent about 1630. Little need be said of this theatre, but that 
its chief, Mondory, gained for his company the title of ‘‘ Comediens 
du Roi,” and that they had to pay an écu tournois to the Hotel de 
Bourgogne for each performance, in token of the monopoly granted 
to the Confrérie de la Passion. It was here that Corneille made his 
first appearance on the stage, and that striking scenic effects—striking, 
that is, for the days of Louis XIII.—were first attempted. Of far 
more importance was the third of these theatres, the veritable House 
of Moliére. The history of this company is so. well known as to 
need little repetition. As M. Despois says, in his interesting account 
of “Le Théatre Francais sous Louis XIV.,” from which some of 
these details have been borrowed, the name of Moliére has thrown a 
brilliant light upon theatrical history from the moment that he came 
on the stage. The register of La Grange, which has been counted 
for two centuries among the chief treasures of the Comédie Francaise, 
gives a faithful and curious picture of the life of the troop, which 
makes the regret keener that Shakespeare had not a La Grange in 
his company. It is enough to remind the reader that Molicre 
brought his provincial company to Paris in 1645, ard established the 
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“Tllustrious Theatre,” which, in spite of its high-sounding name, 
was not a success. He returned to mature his art in the provinces, 
and came back definitely to Paris in 1658. The story of his opening 
performance before the young King and his brother is well known. 
The company began by playing Corneille’s Nicoméde, in which they 
startled the audience by venturing to speak naturally lines that the 
Burgundians mouthed and ranted. Then Moliére came forward, and 
begged leave to present one of the little pieces with which he was in 
the habit of amusing his country audiences. The piece was the first 
sketch of one of those wonderful comedies at which all the world has 
been laughing for more than two centuries, and Moliére was there- 
after definitely established in Paris, at the Thédtre du Palais Royal, 
close to the present Thcatre Francais, with the “ Troupe de Mon- 
sieur.” In 1665 this name was exchanged for the higher dignity 
of “Troupe du Roi,” carrying with it a subvention of 12,000 
francs. 

It will thus be seen that, from 1658 to the death of Moliére, there 
were three principal theatres in Paris, all famous, all under Royal 
protection, and all notable in the annals of dramatic art. The Hotel 
de Bourgogne had the honour of bringing out the chief pieces of 
Corneille, including the Cid and Les Horaces. The Théatre du Marais 
had the patronage of Racine, whose Phédre was its greatest glory. 
At the Palais Royal were, of course, produced the masterpieces of the 
greatest man, save one, who has written for the stage since the death 
of Terence. The rivalry between the three houses, which endured 
for fifteen years, made the French stage easily first in the world. 
But it was considered too much for the French capital to support three 
independent theatres, at a time when its population was less than that 
of modern Birmingham. On the death of Molitre, there flamed out 
the hatreds which his open attacks on hypocrisy and shams of all 
kinds had aroused, and the King—whose personal favour for Moliére 
had alone enabled him to hold his course—was persuaded to turn his 
theatre over to the musician Lulli, who was in want of a stage for 
his new operas. At the same time, the company received a strong 
hint that two theatres were enough. Accordingly, some of them 
joined the Hotel de Bourgogne, and the rest united themselves to 
the Théatre du Marais. The “ Troupe du Roi,” as the latter amal- 
gamation was now called, found a home in a disused tennis-court in 
the Rue Guénégaud, at the south end of the Pont Neuf, close to 
where the Mint now stands. During the seven years’ life of this 
theatre, it was chiefly noted for the extraordinary success of a scan- 
dalous play written round the trial of the poisonous sibyl, Madame 
Voisin, which had the unprecedented run of forty-seven nights, and 
outdid in its realism any modern succes de scandale. A more legiti- 
mate triumph was the accession of Racine’s favourite actress with his 
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whole repertory, from the Hotel de Bourgogne. But the theatre 
was suppressed before much was gained by this. 

For various reasons, Louis XIV. had been persuaded that one 
French company of actors was sufficient for the amusement of both 
Court and town. Accordingly, he established the Théatre Francais 
by the following edict, which is worth quoting in full, though no 
translation can do justice to its archaic legal spelling : 


“In the name of the King.—His Majesty having seen fit to combine the two 
troops of comedians established at the Hotel de Bourgogne and Rue Guénégaud 
at Paris, so as to make only one troop of them in future, in order that comedies 
may be more perfectly represented, by means of the actors and actresses whom His 
Majesty has placed in the said troop, has therefore ordered and hereby orders that 
henceforward the said two troops of French comedians shall be combined so as to 
make only one single troop. It shall be composed of the actors and actresses whose 
list shall be drawn up by His Majesty ; and, in order to give them the means cf 
attaining perfection, His Majesty orders that the said troop alone shall have leave 
to present comedies in Paris, furbidding all other French comedians to establish 
themselves in the said town and its suburbs without a special order from His 
Majesty. His Majesty enjoins Sieur de la Reynie, Lieutenant-General of Police, 
to take measures for the execution of the preceding ordinance. Done at Versailles, 
the 21st day of October, 1680. 

“LOUIS.”’ 


Here is the list of the original members of the Comédie Frangaise, 
as established by this arbitrary decree :—MM. Baron, Champmeslé, 
Poisson, Dauvilliers, La Grange, Hubert, La Tuillerie, Rosimont, Haute- 
roche, Guérin, Du Croisy, Raisin, Devilliers, Verneuil, Beauval ; Mmes. 
Champmeslé, Beauval, Guérin (Moliére’s widow); Mlles. Baron, Du 
Croisy, Raisin, Bélonde, De Brie, D’Ennebaut, Dupin, Guyot, La 
Grange. These twenty-seven actors and actresses first introduced 
the principle of co-operation on which the Comédie Francaise is still 
conducted. They had their shares in the royal subvention ; at the end 
of the year, the net profits were divided into a certain number of parts 
and distributed among the members of the company, or sociétaires. 
The original proportion was that eighteen members had right to a 
whole share each, six to half a share, and three to a quarter of a share. 
Ata later day, when it was necessary to engage other actors, the 
plan was introduced of taking them as pensionnaires, on fixed salaries, 
without any right to the annual profits. New sociétaires were chosen 
from the most promising of these pensionnaires as vacancies arose, 
On these lines the Comédie Francaise or Théatre Francais—the two 
names are used at random, but the former is perhaps the more official 
in modern times—endured and flourished to the Revolution, and 
thereafter took a new lease of life. 

In spite of royal favour and the rigid suppression of rival theatres, 
the way of the Comédie Francaise for its first 120 years was by 
no means so smooth as one might expect. In its first generation, it 
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had to contend with the adverse influences of that period of devotion, 
none the less austere for being mainly false, which was sandwiched 
between the gaiety of the earlier part of Louis XIV.’s reign and 
the excesses of the Regency. As early as 1687, it endured a kind of 
Odyssey in the search for a new theatre, which was imposed on it by 
a sudden decree of ejection from the Rue Guénégaud. The Collége 
des Quatre Nations was to open in that street, and the Sorbonne 
could not endure the notion that their students should be contami- 
nated by the close neighbourhood of players. In a letter to Boileau, 
Racine has well described the tribulation of the actors hunting for a 
new site. ‘ Wherever they go,” he said, “it is wonderful what a 
fuss the Curés make.”” One Curé complained that the violins of the 
orchestra would drown the sound of his organ; another declared that 
if a theatre was added to the inns and poultry-shops which already 
filled his street, no respectable persons would attend his church. The 
comedians were exasperated into telling the King that the Augus- 
tines, who were specially unwilling to have them for neighbours, 
often came to the play and were anxious to sell them a dear site in 
an unsuitable position. ‘The alarm in the quarter is great,” added 
Racine; “all the householders, who are employed about the Law- 
Courts, think it strange that people should want to come and obstruct 
their streets. M. Billard, in particular, who will have the pit-door 
opposite his house, makes a terrible noise; when someone ventured 
to say that he would at least find the proximity convenient when he 
wished to amuse himself, he answered in the most tragic of tones, ‘I 
don’t want to be amused!’” Finally the Comédie Francaise took 
root on the site of another disused tennis court, in the Rue des Fossés- 
St.-Germain-des-Prés, now called the Rue de l’Ancienne Comédie, 
between the Mint and the Odéon. In the elegant theatre built here, 
which cost rather less than 200,000 francs, the Comédie remained 
until 1770. That house witnessed the triumphs of Baron, Lekain, 
Dumirail, Armand, of Mademoiselle Clairon, Madame Quinault, and 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, who are all but names to us now, but whose 
lightest smile and softest tone once had power to thrill the most 
critical audience in the world. There is little use in discussing the 
merits of dead actors, but it may be suggested that the contest 
between the Clairon and the Dumesnil, the representatives of nature 
and art, can only be paralleled by the rivalry of Mrs. Oldfield and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle on our own stage. 

In 1770 the new theatre was becoming ruinous and unsafe. The 
Opera had been burnt down in 1763, and its performances had been 
given in a hall at the Tuileries while its new house was being built. 
When the new Opera was opened in 1770, the Comédie Frangaise 
moved into the vacant place at the Tuileries, and the Royal 
architects were set to work on a new theatre worthy of that luxurious 
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age. This house, which took twelve years to erect, was situated 
where the Odéon now stands. Whilst it was preparing, two world- 
famous events took place at the temporary home of the Comédie 
Francaise. One of these was the first appearance of Figaro on the stage. 
The Barbier de Seville was produced in 1775. The first night it 
fell almost flat, but before long the gaiety and verve of Figaro won 
for him that place which he has held ever since among the great 
immortal types of the comic drama. The other event was the ovation 
paid to old Voltaire just before his death in 1778, when the production 
of his Jréne was made the occasion of that extraordinary scene in 
which the first breath of the whirlwind that was soon to upset all the 
world of the old order in France might have been felt by a prophetic 
observer. In 1782 the new theatre was opened. It was considered 
an epoch-making event that in it the promenade, or parterre 
debout which had been so fertile in disturbances in the previous 
history of the theatre, was abolished. There, on the 27th April, 1784, 
was for the first time performed the Mariage de Figaro, when 
the ancien régime definitely felt its death-blow in the furious applause 
which greeted the famous apostrophe to the Count, ‘“ Qu’avez-vous 
fait pour tant de biens? Vous vous étes donné la peine de naitre, et 
rien de plus.” By 1789 the spirit of revolution had found its way 
even upon the stage of the Francais. There were two parties among 
the actors: there were a Liberal minority, including Talma and 
Madame Vestris, and a Royalist majority, headed by Fleury. On the 
11th November of that year, the production of Marie-Joseph Chénier’s 
anti-monarchical play of Charles IX., in which the horrors of the 
St. Bartholomew were not diminished, made the dissensions in the 
company public. The Government desired the play to be quietly 
withdrawn ; Mirabeau stirred up some of his partisans to demand its 
repetition. Talma, who had been entrusted with the part of 
Charles IX., though he had been a sociétaire for less than six months, 
insisted that the piece should be staged again, and fought a duel 
with one of his colleagues on the question. Meantime the Comédie 
Francaise had rechristened itself the Théatre de la Nation. 

There had also been built in the Rue Richelieu that theatre, begun 
in 1787 and finished in 1791, which has just been destroyed in part 
by the fire of last month. Talma’s duel, and the growing dissension 
among the sociétaires, caused the first split in the Comédie Francaise, 
and at Easter, 1791, Talma, Madame Vestris, and their Liberal 
colleagues transferred themselves to the new theatre of the Rue 
Richelieu, which was afterwards called the Théatre de la République. 
Freed from this element, the Theatre de la Nation displayed an 
imprudently Royalist sentiment, which led to many disturbances, and 
culminated in the production of Francois de Neufchateau’s Paméla 
on the Ist of August, 1793, This play, which seems equally harm- 
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less and dull to a modern reader, struck the Committee of Public 
Safety as “too feudal” in its sentiment. It led to a series of 
uproars, to the closing of the theatre, and the arrest of the author 
and the comedians in September. A few were released to join their 
old comrades at the Théatre de la République, for even in the midst 
of the Terror—though it seems hard to credit—men took a keen 
interest in theatrical performances: but the majority were left in 
prison until the fall of Robespierre. Collot d’Herbois, who had a 
special aversion from actors, is said to have urged that the director 
of the Comédie should be guillotined, and the company exiled. It 
is said that they were saved by the courage of a stage-struck clerk — 
one Labussiére—who took it on himself to suppress the papers 
relating to their condemnation. But fora time the Comedie Fran- 
caise seemed about to disappear from the world. When the Royalist 
actors were let out of gaol they had to share their old theatre with 
singers, until there was a new dissension, and Paris had three theatres 
which claimed to represent the House of Moliére. One of these was 
at the old Théatre Francais, to which the name of Odéon was then 
first applied. That house was burned down at the beginning of 1799. 
Another was the Théatre de la République, in the present house, 
which devoted itself to tragedy, and the third was at the new Theatre 
Feydeau, where comedy was in vogue. The Parisians had had 
enough tragedy to last them for a time, and Talma and his associates 
had to close their theatre and join the Feydeau. That troop was 
then too large, and the house in the Rue Richelieu was opened again. 
Financial difficulties soon supervened, and for a month or two in 1799 
the Théatre Francais had totally ceased to exist. 

It was with regret that the public saw the disappearance of so 
venerable a relic of the past, and warm support was given to a 
number of the sociétaires who opened the Théatre Louvois. The 
Government, which with all its changes had not lost the tradition that 
the theatre was to be supported and organised, allowed them to 
perform on off days at the Opera. They finally settled at the present 
Odéon, when that house was rebuilt, as the second Théatre Francais, 
and gained an official title as the “'Théatre de l’Impératrice.” 
Meantime, measures had been taken to restore the glories of the 
national theatre. I'rancois de Neufchateau, who was responsible for 
the closing of the Théatre de la Nation, had emerged from prison to 
become Minister of the Interior, and he carried through a scheme for 
the re-establishment of the Comédie Francaise in the house of the 
Rue Richelieu, where it had existed for just over a century when the 
recent melancholy fire expelled it. That new lease of life began on 
the 31st of May, 1799. The constitution of the new Comédie 
Francaise was modelled to a large extent on that of Louis XIV., 
with the important difference that the comedians were no longer 
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subject to the irresponsible dictates of the Gentlemen of the Bed- 
chamber, but were left to their own control, under the guidance of a 
director appointed by the Government, and himself responsible, at first 
to the Superintendent of Imperial Spectacles, and afterwards to the 
Minister of Fine Arts. The scheme of the constitution was finally 
settled by Napoleon’s edict of 1812, which has only been amended in 
unimportant details since. It will be of interest to give a sketch of 
that constitution here. One can only note with amazement that the 
Emperor found leisure to frame, or at least to execute, this decree in 
the midst of the horrors of burning Moscow. It is dated from the 
Imperial headquarters at Moscow, 15th October, 1812, and may be 
read at large in the Monitewr of 15th January, 1813. Its chief 
provisions may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) The Théatre Francais was to be managed by an Imperial 
Commissary, under the Superintendent of Imperial Spectacles. 

(2) (a) The annual profits were to be divided into twenty-four 
parts, of which two were allotted to meet certain charges (pensions, 
scenery, and so forth), and twenty-two were to be divided among the 
scciétaires at the end of each year. 

(b) A sociétaire retiring after twenty years’ service was to receive 
a pension of 4,000 francs, paid half by the State and half by the 
funds of the theatre. If he retired sooner or later, the pension 
was diminished or increased in proportion, and the Commissary 
had discretion as to granting pensions in case of accidents or 
ill-health. 

(c) The pensionnaires, or actors engaged on fixed salaries, had a 
right to pensions after twenty years, which were not to exceed half 
their final salary. 

(3) The Superintendent was to choose a committee of six sociétaires, 
with a secretary, and with the Commissary for President, to manage 
all the affairs of the Society. The Treasurer was to be appointed by 
this committee. There were to be at least two annual meetings of 
the whole society to pass accounts, and all important outlays had to 
be ratified by the whole body. 

(4) This long section, dealing with the administration of the 
theatre, is chiefly interesting to us now as showing what a minute 
interest Napoleon’s amazing mind could take in such details 
in the midst of the horrors of Moscow. Thus a complete list was to 
be drawn up of all plays in the repertory, with the names of the 
actors and actresses who had the first, second, and third right to each 
part, from the hero to the footman, so that there could be in future no 
ground for disputes on this head. If a tragedian wanted to try his 
or her hand at a comic part, or rice rersa, he or she was enjoined to 
remember that the claims of its original holder must be respected, 
and the interloper could only play with the first-comer’s leave. There 
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was a long set of rules for the formation of the weekly or rather 
fortnightly repertory in such a way that the full strength of the 
company should be brought into operation. Any actor or actress 
who failed to appear after being duly “‘billed,’ without valid cause, 
was fined 150 francs—a considerable sum in those days. The 
fine was to be doubled if an actor, after putting in a certificate of 
ill-health, was seen in a public place, or even known to leave his 
own house. Lastly, careful arrangements were made for the con- 
stant introduction of young talent by a system of débuts from the 
Conservatoire or the other theatres. Any sociétaire who declined to 
take part in the plays chosen by such beginners was also to be 
fined 150 francs. 

(5) This section provided for the examination of new plays by a 
committee of twelve of the oldest sociétaires. The author’s part was 
fixed at a royalty of 12} per cent. for a piece in four or five acts, and 
lessin proportion for a shorter one; but he was left free to make a 
better bargain ifhe could. He also got his “ free entry ” for a term 
of years—for life, if at least two of his plays passed into the per- 
manent repertory. 

(6) The arrangements as to the internal government of the 
company were stringent. An actor who was absent without leave 
might be fined as much as he would have made by being present; a 
sociétaire could only leave before his twenty years were up by renounc- 
ing the stage (at home or abroad) for good, and forfeited all claim to 
pension. This rule has been somewhat relaxed, as the names of 
Coquelin and Bernhardt remind us. 

(7) It was further ordained that the theatre should be open every 
day, and that a sociétaire was only entitled to a “ benefit” after thirty 
years ofservice. Once retired, he might appear on no stage without 
special permission. 

(8) Lastly, the apostolic succession was provided for by the pro- 
vision that there should always be eighteen dramatic students—nine 
of either sex—at the Conservatoire. Various professors were pro- 
vided to teach them “ grammar, history and mythology as applied to 
dramatic art,” in addition to the art of acting. 

It was thus that the modern Théitre Francais was established, as 
(in Arnold’s words) a self-governing “ society of good actors, with a 
grant from the State on condition of their giving with frequency the 
famous and classic stage-plays of their nation, and with a commissioner 
of the State attached to the society and taking part in council with 
it.” No material change has since been made in Napoleon’s constitu- 
tion. This erection of the theatre into a “société civile,’’ subsidised 
and acknowledged by the State, but left with a full measure of self- 
government, has done much to destroy the social prejudice against 
actors in France, where the ordinary man regards anything connected 
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‘with the bureaucracy with that superstitious reverence which Russia 
pays to her Church, Germany to her Army, we te our Fleet, and 
America to “ business.” Some further details about the organisation 
of the Théitre Francais may be interesting. Its head is the 
Administrator General, who has 30 000 francs a year and acts as 
intermediary between the company on one hand and the Government 
onthe other. He is usually a man of letters. The Administrators 
since 1799—at first called Royal or Imperial Commissary— have been 
Maherault, Bernard, Papillon de la Ferté, Chéron, Baron Taylor, 
Buloz, Lockroy, Edmond Séveste, Arséne Houssaye, Empis, Edouard 
Thierry, Emile Perrin, and the present tenant of the office, M. Jules 
Claretie, who was appointed in 1890, There are normally twenty-four 
sociétaircs, The administrative committee chooses new ones when 
necessary from the list of pensionnaires. The annual profits are now 
divided into 24 shares, which were worth in 1885 about 28,000 francs 
each. These are divided among the soei¢taires according to their 
standing: none gets less than 7/24 or more than one share. At the 
end of “each year only half the profits are actually distributed ; the 
other half is banked in the name of each recipient, and handed over 
to him or her on retirement. In the meantime, the interest is devoted 
to the purpose of paying pensions, which have been raised by one 
quarter in value since Napoleon fixed them. At present the funds 
of the society amount to more than two million francs—+£80,000. 
One other detail may be given for the sake of its old-fashioned word- 
ing. The rd/es which each sociétaire undertakes on gap are 
still called by the names that they bore in Molicre’stime. The list 
runs as follows —_ 


Old men : péres nobles, grimes, ganaches. 

Old women: duéqnes, meres. 

Yo uUbz men: ‘eURES pr niers, preni rs GinOUrE » See nds amoureur, grands Je wes 
preniers 

Young women: jeunes méres, amoureuses, grandes coquettes, ingéenues, ingénues 
comig 

Miscellaneous : valets, soubreties, réles marqués, réles a@ caractére, grands réles, 
utilité 

In connection with the last item, one may point out that one of the 


features which make the Comédie F1 rancaise unsgue among theatres 
is that the tiniest parts, even those without w ords, are taken by 
trained and admirable actors; this helps to give an extraordinary 
completeness to the performances. In the same spirit has been con- 
ceived the policy of the house with regard to the wise-en-scéne, which 
has been brought to singular perfection, without running to the 
expensive excesses rather fashionable of late. The Comédie Fran- 
caise has never lost sight of the cardinal fact that no amount of 
slabs rate scenery can excuse a bad play or careless and unequal 
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acting. Still, under the rule of MM. Houssaye, Thierry, Perrin and 
Claretie, a great advance has been made from the day— it was in 1702 
—when the thrifty manager of the Comédie ordered scenery for 
Montézume which should be “aussi peu Méxicain que possible,” so 
that it might come in handy for other pieces. The story which M. 
Got used to tell of the piano which he hunted Paris to find of the 
proper period for Les Rantzau, under Perrin’s rule, is more typical of 
the modern spirit, which enjoins that nothing sham shall be brought 
on the stage when it can be avoided. The chickens in stage banquets 
are no longer of cardboard, the Burgundy is really generous, and it 
is even whispered that the actresses carry out the spirit of the age 
by abjuring paste jewellery. 

Something may be said of the house which has just been partially 
destroyed. It was built by Leuis-Victor Louis, the architect of 
Louis XVI. He designed it for a “ Variétés”” house, but worked at 
it as hard as if he had foreseen that it would become the most famous 
theatre of the nineteenth century. From first to last, it is said to 
have cost three million francs, though it was not completed in its 
full extent for nearly fifty years. Fontaine, who had the chief share 
in the completion, spoke in the highest terms of his predecessor’s 
work, He said of it :— 


** Louis, qui fut un des premiers 4 mettre en usage le mode des charpentes en 
fer,. . . . avait déployé dans la construction du théatre toutes les ressources d’un 
savoir profond et l’adresse d’un homme habile. Le comble, la voite, les 
planchers, les supports des loges et leurs appuis ¢taient en fer et en pots arrang¢s 
avec des combinaisons admirable. Des escaliers en pierre, larges, commodes, 
faciles et d'une légtreté remarquable, occupaient 4 peine l’espace des escaliers 
ordinaires. Le terrain donné était fort étroit, mais, ménagé avec art, il avait sufli 
4 tout. Jamais, en aucun lieu, dans un aussi petit espace, on n’avait su trouver 
une salle de spectacle plus complétement pourvue de tous ses besoins, Belle 
ouverture d’avant-scéne, grandeur de théatre suflisante, distribution, arrangement 
de loges commode, corridor spacieux, dégagements nombreux, abords convenables, 
solidité & toute épreuve, sans soutiens apparents, tout était digne de remarque 
dans cet édifice.’’ 


There is a strong touch of irony in reading that the late architect, 
M. Chabrol jeune, son of that Prosper Chabrol who added the present 
facade in the middle of the century, erected an elaborate fire-extin- 
cuishing apparatus, warranted to drown out any conflagration, and 
an iron curtain; while the present architect of the Comédie put in 
electric lights and a patent steam-heating apparatus, ‘“‘so as to 
minimise the chance of fire.” The best-laid schemes— ! 

The judicious reader will have guessed that it is not intended to 
give any account of the Comédie Francaise in the nineteenth century. 
In one sense it has had no history to chronicle, in another sense its 
history is co-extensive with that of the modern French drama. One 
must not even yield to the temptation of describing that historic 
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night of 1830, when the horn of Hernani summoned France to that 
romantic revival whose effects are still marked on every page of 
European literature, and the Thédtre Francais passed under the 
domination of the young and vigorous band headed by Théophile 


Gautier, 
“Dans son pourpoint de satin rose, 
Qu’un gotit hardi coloria.”’ 


It would be pleasant enough to linger over the memories of dead 
and living actors ; to speak of the Mars, with her indescribable charm 
of manner and her deliciously musical voice ; the divine Rachel, who 
so thrilled young Matthew Arnold that he followed her to Paris, and 
for two months never missed one of her performances; the manly 
dignity of Prevost, the Protean versatility of Regnier, the poetic 
charm of Delaunay, that ideal hero of Musset’s delicate fantasies ; 
the twin graces of the witty Augustine Brohan and her beautiful 
sister ; “they all are gone across the night,” and the world can but 
gather vague impressions of their achievements in the most evanescent 
of all arts. Of the living there is no need to speak: the mere names 
of Got and the Coquelins, of Mounet-Sully and Febvre, of Bernhardt 
and Pierson and Croisette, call up such thronging recollections that 
at least one number of this magazine would be needed to do justice 
tothem. To have seen Le Gendre de M. Poirier and Les Fourberies 
de Scapin, Francillon and Le Fils de Giboyer, L’ Aventuriére and 
Il ne faut jurer de rien, on the boards of the House of Moliére, is to 
have stored up in the memory much treasure, which is happily so 
common in these days of cheap travelling, that there is no need to 
speak of it at length. When will London insist on having a theatre 
in which the virtues of the “repertory,” as opposed to the “run,” 
are understood as they still are in the House of Moliére ? 


W. E. Garrett Fisuer, 
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Twenty years have passed since Henrik Ibsen wrote A Doll’s House, 
thereby almost marking an epoch in the history of drama. During 
those years his name has gone abroad through the length and breadth 
of two continents, and has provoked more discussion and criticism 
than that of any other living man. He has been upheld as a religious 
reformer, a social reformer, a Semitic lover of righteousness, and as a 
great dramatist. He has been rigorously denounced as a meddlesome 
intruder, a defective artist, an incomprehensible mystic, and, in the 
eloquent words of a certain English critic, “a muck-ferreting dog.” 
Through the perplexities of such diverse criticism, the great genius 
of the man is day by day coming out as a hero comes out amid the 
earthly trials. The dissonant cries are fainter and more distant, the 
random praises are rising in steadier and more choral chaunt. Even 
to the uninterested bystander it must seem significant that the interest 
attached to this Norwegian has never flagged for over a quarter of a 
century. It may be questioned whether any man has held so firm 
an empire over the thinking world in modern times. Not Rousseau; 
not Emerson ; not Carlyle; not any of those giants of whom almost 
all have passed out of human ken. Ibsen’s power over two genera- 
tions has been enhanced by his own reticence. Seldom, if at all, has 
he condescended to join battle with his enemies. It would appear as 
if the storm of fierce debate rarely broke in upon his wonderful calm, 
The conflicting voices have not influenced his work in the very 
smallest degree. His output of dramas has been regulated by the 
utmost order, by a clockwork routine, seldom found in the case of 
genius. Only once he answered his assailants after their violent 
attack on Ghosts. But from The Wild Duck to John Gabriel Bork- 
man, his dramas have appeared almost mechanically at intervals of 
two years. One is apt to overlook the sustained energy which such a 
plan of campaign demands ; but even surprise at this must give way 
to admiration at the gradual, irresistible advance of this extraordinary 
man. Eleven plays, all dealing with modern life, have been pub- 
lished. Here is the list: A Doll's House, Ghosts, An Enemy of the 
People, The Wild Duck, Rosmersholm, The Lady from the Sea, Hedda 
Gabler, The Master Builder, Little Eyolf, John Gabriel Borkman, and 
lastly—his new drama, published at Copenhagen, December 19th, 
1899— When We Dead Awaken. This play is already in process of 
translation into almost a dozen different languages—a fact which 
speaks volumes for the power of its author. The drama is written in 
prose, and is in three acts. 

(1) When We Dead Awaken. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by William ‘Archer. 
(Heinemann.) 
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To begin an account of a play of Ibsen’s is surely no easy matter. 
The subject is, in one way, so confined, and, in another way, so vast. 
It is safe to predict that nine-tenths of the notices of this play will 
open in some such way as the following: “Arnold Rubek and his 
wife, Maja, have been married for four years, at the beginning of the 
play. Their union is, however, unhappy. Each is discontented with 
the other.” So far as this goes, it is unimpeachable; but then it 
does not go very far. It does not convey even the most shadowy 
notion of the relations between Professor Rubek and his wife. It 
is a bald, clerkly version of countless, indefinable complexities. It is 
as though the history of a tragic life were to be written down rudely 
in two columns, one for the pros and the other for the cons. It is 
only saying what is literally true, to say that, in the three acts of the 
drama, there has been stated all that is essential to the drama. 
There is from first to last hardly a superfluous word or phrase. 
Therefore, the play itself expresses its own ideas as briefly and as 
concisely as they can be expressed in the dramatic form. It is mani- 
fest, then, that a notice cannot give an adequate notion of the drama. 
This is not the case with the common lot of plays, to which the fullest 
justice may be meted out in a very limited number of lines. They 
are for the most part reheated dishes—unoriginal compositions, 
cheerfully owlish as to heroic insight, living only in their own candid 
claptrap—in a word, stagey. The most perfunctory curtness is their 
fittest meed. But in dealing with the work of a man like Ibsen, the 
task set the reviewer is truly great enough to sink all his courage. 
All he can hope to do is to link some of the more salient points 
together in such a way as to suggest rather than to indicate, the 
intricacies of the plot. Ibsen has attained ere this to such mastery 
over his art that, with apparently easy dialogue, he presents his men 
and women passing through different soul-crises. His analyti 
method is thus made use of to the fullest extent, and into the compare- 
tively short space of two days the life in life of all his characters is 
compressed. For instance, though we only see Solness during one 
night and up to the following evening, we have in reality watched 
with bated breath the whole course of his life up to the moment when 
Hilda Wangel enters his house. So in the play under consideration, 
when we see Professor Rubek first, he is sitting in a garden chair, 
reading his morning paper, but by degrees the whole scroll of his 
life is unrolled before us, and we have the pleasure not of hearing it 
read out to us, but of reading it for ourselves, piecing the various 
parts, and going closer to see wherever the writing on the parchment 
is fainter or less legible. 

As I have said, when the play opens, Professor Rubek is sitting 
in the gardens of a hotel, eating, or rather having finished, his break- 
fast. In another chair, close beside him, is sitting Maja Rubek, the 
Professor’s wife. The scene is in Norway, a popular health resort 
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near the sea. Through the trees can be seen the town harbour, and 
the fjord, with steamers plying over it, as it stretches past headland 
and river-isle out tothe sea. Rubek is a famous sculptor, of middle 
age, and Maja, a woman still young, whose bright eyes have just a 
shade of sadness in them. These two continue reading their respective 
papers quietly in the peace of the morning. All looks s0 idyllic to 
the careless eye. The lady breaks the silence in a weary, petulant 
manner by complaining of the deep peace that reigns about them. 
Arnold lays down his paper with mild expostulation. Then they 
begin to converse of this thing and that; first of the silence, then of 
the place and the people, of the railway stations through which they 
passed the previous night, with their sleepy porters and aimlessly 
shifting lanterns. From this they proceed to talk of the changes in 
the people, and of all that has grown up since they were married. 
Then it is but a little further to the main trouble. In speaking of 
their married life it speedily appears that the inner view of their 
relations is hardly as ideal as the outward view might lead one to 
expect. The depths of these two people are being slowly stirred up. 
The leaven of prospective drama is gradually discerned working 
amid the fin-de-siécle scene. The lady seems a difficult little person. 
She complains of the idle promises with which her husband had fed 
her aspirations. 

Masa. You said you would take me up toa high mountain and show me all 
the glory of the world. 

RUBEK (with « slight start). Did I promise you that, too? 


In short, there is something untrue lying at the root of their union. 
Meanwhile the guests of the hotel, who are taking the baths, pass 
out of the hotel porch on the right, chatting and laughing men and 
women. They are informally marshalled by the inspector of the 
baths. This person is an unmistakable type of the conventional 
official. He salutes Mr. and Mrs. Rubek, enquiring how they slept. 
Rubek asks him if any of the guests take their baths by night, 
as he has seen a white figure moving in the park during the night. 
Maja scouts the notion, but the inspector says that there is a strange 
lady, who has rented the pavilion which is to the left, and who is 
staying there, with one attendant—a Sister of Mercy. As they are 
talking, the strange lady and her companion pass slowly through the 
park and enter the pavilion. The incident appears to affect Rubek, 
and Maja’s curiosity is aroused. 

Masa (a little hurt and jarred). Perhaps this lady has been one of your models, 
Rubek? Search your memory. 

RUBEK (looks cuttingly at her). Model ? 

MAJA (with a provoking smile). In your younger days, I mean. You are said to 
have had such innumerable models—long ago, of course. 


RUBEK (in the same tone). Oh, no, little Frau Maja. I have in reality had only 
one single model. One and one only for everything I have done. 
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While this misunderstanding is finding outlet in the foregoing 
conversation, the inspector, all at once, takes fright at some person 
who is approaching. He attempts to escape into the hotel, but the 
high-pitched voice of the person who is approaching arrests him. 


ULFaen’s voice (heard outside). Stop a moment, man, Devil take it all, can’t 
you stop? Why do you always scuttle away froin me ? 


With these words, uttered in strident tones, the second chief actor 
enters on the scene. He is described as a great bear-killer, thin, tall, 
of uncertain age, and muscular. He is accompanied by his servant, 
Lars, and a couple of sporting dogs. Lars does not speak a single 
word in the play. Ulfheim at present dismisses him with a kick, 
and approaches Mr. and Mrs. Rubek. He falls into conversation 
with them, for Rubek is known to him as the celebrated sculptor. 
On sculpture this savage hunter offers some original remarks. 


Utrnem .... We both work in a hard material, madam—both your 
husbandandI. Hestruggles with his marble blocks, I daresay ; and I struggle with 
tense and quivering bear-sinews. And we both of us win the fightin the end— 
subdue and master our material. We don’t give in until we have got the better of 
it, though it fight never so hard. 

RUBEK (deep in thought). There’s a great deal of truth in what you say. 


This eccentric creature, perhaps by the force of his own eccentricity, 
has begun to weave a spell of enchantment about Maja. Each word 
that he utters tends to wrap the web of his personality still closer 
about her. The black dress of the Sister of Mercy causes him to grin 
sardonically. He speaks calmly of all his near friends, whom he has 
dispatched out of the world. 


Masa, And what did you do for your nearest friends ! 
U.LFHEIM. Shot them, of course. 

RUBEK (looking at him). Shot them ? 

Maa (moving her chair back). Shot them dead ? 
ULFHEIM (nods), I never miss, madam. 


However, it turns out that by his nearest friends he means his dogs, 
and the minds of his hearers are put somewhat more at ease. During 
their conversation the Sister of Mercy has prepared a slight repast 
for her mistress at one of the tables outside the pavilion. The unsus- 
taining qualities of the food excite Ulfheim’s merriment. He speaks 
with a lofty disparagement of such effeminate diet. He is a realist 
in his appetite. 

ULFHEIM (rising). Spoken like a woman of spirit, madam. Come with me, 
then! They [his dogs] swallow whole, great, thumping meat-bones—gulp them 
up and then gulp them down again. Oh, it’s a regular treat to see them ! 


On such half-gruesome, half-comic invitation Maja goes out with 
him, leaving her husband in the company of the strange lady who 
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enters from the pavilion. Almost simultaneously the Professor and 
the lady recognise each other. The lady has served Rubek as model 
for the central figure in his famous masterpiece, “The Resurrection 
Day.” Having done her work for him, she had fled in an unac- 
countable manner, leaving no traces behind her. Rubek and she 
drift into familiar conversation. She asks him who is the lady who 
has just gone out. He answers, with some hesitation, that she is his 
wife. Then he asks if she is married. She replies that she is mar- 
ried. He asks her where her husband is at present. 


Rusek. And where is he now ! 

IRENE. Oh, in a churchyard somewhere or other, with a fine, handsome 
monument over him ; and with a bullet rattling in his skull. 

Rvupek. Did he kill himself? 

IRENE. Yes, he was good enough to take that off my hands, 

RvuBEK. Do you not lament his loss, Irene ! 

IRENE (not understanding). Lament? What loss? 

RuBeK. Why, the loss of Herr von Satow, of course. 

IreNE. His name was not Satow. 

RusBeK. Was it not? 

IRENE. My second husband is called Satow. He is a Russian. 

RuseEk. And where is he ? 

IRENE. Far away in the Ural Mountains. Among all his gold-mines. 

<UBEK. So he lives there ? 

IRENE (shrugs her shoulders), Lives? Lives! In reality I have killed him. 

RUBEK (starts), Killed—! 

IneNe. Killed him with a fine sharp dagger which I always have with me in 
bed—— 


Rubek begins to understand that there is some meaning hidden 
beneath these strange words. He begins to think seriously on him- 
self, his art, and on her, passing in review the course of his life since 
the creation of his masterpiece, “The Resurrection Day.” He sees 
that he has not fulfilled the promise of that work, and comes to 
realise that there is something lacking in his life. He asks Irene 
how she has lived since they last saw each other. Irene’s answer to 
his query is of great importance, for it strikes the keynote of the 
entire play. 


IRENE (rises slowly from her chair and says quivertngly). I was dead for many 
years. They came and bound me—lacing my armstogether at my back. Then 
they lowered me into a grave-vault, with iron bars before the loophole. And with 
padded walls, so that no one on the earth above could hear the grave-shrieks. 


In Irene’s allusion to her position as model for the great picture, 
Ibsen gives further proof of his extraordinary knowledge of women. 
No other man could have so subtly expressed the nature of the 
relations between the sculptor and his model, had he even dreamt of 
them. 
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Inene. I exposed myself wholly and unreservedly to your gaze [more softly] 
and never once did you touch me. ... 


* * * * 


RUBEK (lool:s impressively at her). I was an artist, Irene. 
IrENE (darkly). That ts just it. That is just it. 
o 


Thinking deeper and deeper on himself and on his former attitude 
towards this woman, it strikes him yet more forcibly that there are 
great gulfs set between his art and his life, and that even in his art 
his skill and genius are far from perfect. Since Irene left him he 
has done nothing but paint portrait busts of townsfolk. Finally, 
some kind of resolution is enkindled in him, a resolution to repair his 
botching, for he does not altogether despair of that. There is just a 
reminder of the will-glorification of Brand in the lines that follow. 


RUBEK (struggling with himself, uncertainly). If we could, oh, if only we could. . 
IRENE. Why can we not do what we will? 


In fine, the two agree in deeming their present state insufferable. 
It appears plain to her that Rubek lies under a heavy obligation to 
her, and with their recognition of this, and the entrance of Maja, 
fresh from the enchantment of Ulfheim, the first act closes. 


Rubex. When did you begin to seek for me, Irene ? 

IRENE (with a touch of jesting bitterness). From the time when I realised that I 
had given away to you something rather indispensable. Something one ought 
never to part with. 

RvuBEK (bowing his head). Yes, that is bitterly true. You gave me three or 
four years of your youth. 

IRENE. More, more than that I gave you—spendthrift as I then was. 

RvuBEK. Yes, you were prodigal, Irene. You gave me all your naked 
loveliness 

InENE. To gaze upon—— 

Rupek. And toglorify.... 

” 





* . * 

IRENE. But you have forgotten the most precious gift. 

Rvusek, The most precious . . . . what gift was that? 

[rRENE. I gave you my young living soul. And that gift left me empty within 
—soulless {looks at him with a fixed stare], It was that I died of, Arnold. 


It is evident, even from this mutilated account, that the first act is a 
masterly one. With no perceptible effort the drama rises, with a 
methodic natural ease it develops. The trim garden of the nineteenth- 
century hotel is slowly made the scene of a gradually growing 
dramatic struggle. Interest has been roused in each of the characters, 
sufficient to carry the mind into the succeeding act. The situation 
is not stupidly explained, but the action has set in, and at the close 
the play has reached a definite stage of progression. 

The second act takes place close to a sanatorium on the mountains. 
A cascade leaps from a rock and flows in steady stream to the right. 
On the bank some children are playing, laughing and shouting. The 
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time isevening. Rubek is discovered lying on a mound to the left. 
Maja enters shortly, equipped for hill-climbing. Helping herself 
with her stick across the stream, she calls out to Rubek and approaches 
him. He asks how she and her companion are amusing themselves, 
and questions her as to their hunting. An exquisitely humorous 
touch enlivens their talk. Rubek asks if they intend hunting the 
bear near the surrounding locality. She replies with a grand 
superiority. 

Masa. You don’t suppose that bears are to be found in the naked mountains, 
do you? 


The next topic is the uncouth Ulfheim. Maja admires him because 
he is so ugly—then turns abruptly to her husband saying, pensively, 
that he alsoisugly. The accused pleads his age. 


RUBEK (shrugging his shoulders), One grows old. One grows old, Frau Maja ! 


This semi-serious banter leads them on to graver matters. Maja 
lies at length in the soft heather, and rails gently at the Professor. 
Tor the mysteries and claims of art she has a somewhat comical 
disregard. 


MAJA (with a somewhat scornful laugh), Yes, you are always, always an artist ! 
and again— 


Masa. . .. Your tendency is to keep yourself to yourself and—think your 
own thoughts. And, of course, I can’t talk properly to you about your affairs. 5 
know nothing about Art and that sort of thing. [JVith an impatient gesture.] And 
care very little either, for that matter. 


She rallies him on the subject of the strange lady, and hints 
maliciously at the understanding between them. Rubek says that 
he was only an artist and that she was the source of his inspiration. 
He confesses that the five years of his married life have been years 
of intellectual famine for him. He has viewed in their true light his 
own feelings towards his art. 


RvBEK (smiling). But that was not precisely what I hadin my mind. 
Masa. What then ? 


RvBEK (again serious). It was this—that all the talk about the artist’s vocation 
and the artist’s mission, and so forth, began to strike me as being very empty and 
hollow and meaningless at bottom. 

Masa. Then what would you put in its place ? 

RUBEK. Life, Maja. 


The all-important question of their mutual happiness is touched 
upon, and after a brisk discussion a tacit agreement to separate is 
effected. When matters are in this happy condition Irene is descried 
coming across the heath. She is surrounded by the sportive children 
and stays awhile among them. Maja jumps up from the grass and 
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goes to her, saying, enigmatically, that her husband requires assis- 
tance to “open a precious casket.” Irene bows and goes towards 

tubek, and Maja goes joyfully to seek her hunter. The interview 
which follows is certainly remarkable, even from a stagey point of 
view. Itconstitutes, practically, the substance of the second act, and 
is of absorbing interest. At the same time it must be added that 
such a scene would tax the powers of the mimes producing it. Noth- 
ing short of acomplete realisation of the two ré/es would represent the 
complex ideas involved in the conversation. "When we reflect how 
few stage artists would have either the intelligence to attempt it or 
the powers to execute it, we behold a pitiful revelation. 

In the interview of these two people on the heath, the whole tenors 
of their lives are outlined with bold steady strokes. From the first 
exchange of introductory words each phrase tells a chapter of 
experiences. Irene alludes to the dark shadow of the Sister of Mercy 
which follows her everywhere, as the shadow of Arnold’s unquiet 
conscience follows him. When he has half-involuntarily confessed so 
much, one of the great barriers betweenthem is broken down. Their 
trust in each other is, to some extent, renewed, and they revert to their 
past acquaintance. Irene speaks openly of her feelings, of her hate 
for the sculptor. 


IRENE (again vehemently). Yes, for you—for the artist who had so lightly and 
carelessly taken a warm-blooded body, a young human life, and worn the soul out 
of it—because you needed it for a work of art. 


Ntubek’s transgression has indeed been great. Not merely has he 
possessed himself of her soul, but he has withheld from its rightful 
throne the child of her soul. By her child Irene means the statue. To 
her it seems that this statue is, in a very true and very real sense, born 
of her. Each day as she saw it grow to its full growth under the hand 
of the skilful moulder, her inner sense of motherhood for it, of right 
over it, of love towards it, had become stronger and more confirmed. 


IRENE (changing to atone full of warmth and feeling). But that statue in the 
wet, living clay, that I loved—as it rose up, a vital human creature out of these 
raw, shapeless masses-—for that was our creation, our child. Mine and yours. 


It is, in reality, because of her strong feelings that she has kept 
aloof from Rubek for five years, But when she hears now of what he 
has done to the child—her child—all her powerful nature rises up 
against him inresentment. Rubek, in a mental agony, endeavours to 
explain, while she listens like a tigress whose cub has been wrested 
from her by a thief. 


RUBEK. J was young then—with no experience of life. The Resurrection, I 
thought, would be most beautifully and exquisitely figured as a young unsullied 
woman—with none ofa life’s experience—awakening to light and glory without 
having to put away from her anything ugly and impure. 
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With larger experience of life he has found it necessary to alter 
his ideal somewhat, he has made her child no longer a principal, but 
an intermediary figure. Itubek, turning towards her, sees her just 
about to stab him. Ina fever of terror and thought he rushes into 
his own defence, pleading madly for the errors he has done. It seems 
to Irene that he is endeavouring to render his sin poetical, that he is 
penitent but in a luxury of dolour. The thought that she has given 
up herself, her whole life, at the bidding of his false art, rankles in 
her heart with a terrible persistence. She cries out against herself, not 
loudly, but in deep sorrow. 


IRENE (with apparent self-control). I should have borne children into the world 
—many children—real children—not such children as are hidden away in grave- 
vaults. That was my vocation. I ought never to have served you—poet. 


Rubek, in poetic absorption, has no reply, he is musing on the old, 
happy days. Their dead joys solace him. But Irene is thinking of 
a certain phrase of his which he had spoken unwittingly. He had 
declared that he owed her thanks for her assistance in his work .This 
has been, he had said, a truly blessed episode in my life. Rubek’s 
tortured mind cannot bear any more reproaches, too many are heaped 
upon it already. He begins throwing flowers on the stream, as they 
used in those bygone days on the lake of Taunitz. He recalls to her 
the time when they made a boat of leaves, and yoked a white swan 
to it, in imitation of the boat of Lohengrin. Even here in their 
sport there lies a hidden meaning. 


IRENE. You said I was the swan that drew your boat. 

RusEk. Did I say so! Yes, I daresay I did [absorbed in the game]. Just see 
how the sea-gulls are swimming down the stream ! 

TRENE (laughing). And all your ships have run ashore. 

RvuBEK (throwing more leaves into the brook). I have ships enough in reserve. 


While they are playing aimlessly, in a kind of childish despair, 
Ulfheim and Maja appear across the heath. These two are going to 
seek adventures on the high tablelands. Maja sings out to her 
husband a little song which she has composed in her joyful mood. 
With a sardonic laugh Ulfheim bids Rubek good-night, and dis- 
appears with his companion up the mountain. All at once Irene and 
Rubek leap to the same thought. But at that moment the gloomy 
figure of the Sister of Mercy is seen in the twilight, with her leaden 
eyes looking at them both. Irene breaks from him, but promises 
to meet him that night on the heath. 


Rvusek. And you will come, Irene ? 

IRENE. Yes, certainly I will come. Wait for me here. 

RuBeEk (repeats dreamily). Summer night on the upland. With you. With 
you. [His eyes mect hers.] Oh, Irene, that might have been our life. And that 
we have forfeited, we two. 
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Irene. We see the irretrievable only when [breaks short of]. 
RvuBEK (looks tnquiringly at her). When? ... 
Inene. When we dead awaken. 


The third act takes place on a wide plateau, high up on the bills. 
The ground is rent with yawning clefts. Looking to the right, one 
sees the range of the summits half-hidden in the moving mists. On 
the left stands an old, dismantled hut. It is in the early morning, 
when the skies are the colour of pearl. The day is beginning to 
break. Maja and Ulfheim come down to the plateau. Their feelings 
are sufficiently explained by the opening words. 

Masa (trying to tear herself loose), Let me go! Let me go, I say ! 

ULFHEIM. Come, come! are you going to Lbitenow? You're as snappish as 
a wou. 

When Ulfheim will not cease his annoyances, Maja threatens to 
run over the crest of the neighbouring ridge. Ulfheim points out 
that she will dash herself to pieces. He has wisely sent Lars away 
after the hounds, that he may be uninterrupted. Lars, he says, may 
be trusted not to find the dogs too soon. 


Masa (looking angrily at him). No, I daresay not. 
ULPrHEmM (catching at her arm), For Lars—he knows my—my methods of sport, 
you see, 


Maja, with enforced self-possession, tells him frankly what she 
thinks of him. ler uncomplimentary observations please the bear- 
hunter very much. Maja requires all her tact to keep him in order. 
When she talks of going back to the hotel, he gallantly offers to 
carry her on his shoulders, for which suggestion he is promptly 
snubbed. The two are playing as a cat and a bird play. Out of 
their skirmish one speech of Ulfheim’s rises suddenly to arrest atten- 
tion, as it throws some light on his former life. 


ULFHEIM (ith suppressed exasperation). I once took a young girl—lifted ker up 
from the mire of the streets, and carried her in my arms. Next my heat I 
carried her. So I would have borne her all through life, lest haply she should 
dash her foot against a stone. . . . [JVith a growling laugh.] And do you know 
what I got for my reward ? 

Masa. No. What did you get ? 

ULFHEIM (looks at her, smiles and neds). I got the horns! The heins that 
you can see so plainly. Is not that a comical story, madam bear-murderess ! 


As an exchange of confidence, Maja tells him her life in summary 
—and chiefly her married life with Professor Rubek. As a result, 
these two uncertain souls feel attracted to each other, and Ulfheim 
states his case in the following characteristic manner :— 


Unrgeim. Should not we two tack our poor shreds of life together ? 


Maja, satisfied that in their vows there will be no promise on his 
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part to show her all the splendours of the earth, or to fill her 
dwelling-place with art, gives a half-consent by allowing him to carry 
her down the slope. As they are about to go, Rubek and Irene, who 
have also spent the night on the heath, approach the same plateau. 
When Ulfheim asks Rubek if he and madame have ascended by the 
same pathway, Rubek answers significantly. 


Rusek. Yes, of course [with « glance at Masa]. Henceforth the strange lady 
and I do not intend our ways to part. 


While the musketry of their wit is at work, the elements seem to 
feel that there is a mighty problem to be solved then and there, and 
that a great drama is swiftly drawing to a close. The smaller figures 
of Maja and Ulfheim are grown still smaller in the dawn of the 
tempest. Their lots are decided in comparative quiet, and we cease 
to take much interest in them. But the other two hold our gaze, 
as they stand up silently on the fjaell, engrossing central figures of 
boundless, human interest. On a sudden, Ulfheim raises his hand 
impressively towards the heights. 

Utrueim. But don't you see that the stcrm is upon us? Don’t you hear the 


blasts of wind ? 
RvuBEK (listen‘ng). They sound like the prelude to the Resurrection Day. 
7. o . « 


Masa (drawing ULFHEIM aay). Let us make haste and get down. 


As he cannot take more than one person at a time, Ulfheim pro- 
mises to send aid for Rubek and Irene, and, seizing Maja in his arms, 
clambers rapidly but warily down the path. On the desolate moun- 
tain plateau, in the growing light, the man and the woman are left 
together—no longer the artist and his model. And the shadow of a 
great change is stalking close in the morning silence. Then Irene 
tells Arnold that she will not go back among the men and women she 
has left ; she will not be rescued. She tells him also, for now she 
may tell all, how she had been tempted to kill him in frenzy when 
he spoke of their connection as an episode of his life. 

Rusek (darkly). And why did you hold your hand? 


IRENE. Because it flashed upon me with a sudden horror that you were dead 
already—long ago. 


But, says Rubek, our love is not dead in us, it is active, fervent 
and strong. 


IRENE. The love that belongs to the life of earth—the beautiful, miraculous 
life of earth—the inscrutable life of earth—that is dead in both of us. 


There are, moreover, the difficulties of their former lives. Even 
here, at the sublimest part of his play, Ibsen is master of himself and 
his facts. His genius as an artist faces all, shirks nothing. At the 
close of The Master Builder, the greatest touch of all was the horrify- 
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ing exclamation of one without, “‘O! the head is all crushed in.” 
A lesser artist would have cast a spiritual glamour over the tragedy 
of Bygmester Solness. In like manner here Irene objects that she has 
exposed herself as a nude before the vulgar gaze, that Society has 
east her out, that all is too late. But Rubek cares for such considera- 
tions no more. He flings them all to the wind and decides. 


RUBEK (throwing his arms violently around her). Then let two of the dead—us 
two—for once live life to its uttermost, before we go down to our graves again. 

IRENE (with a shrick). Arnold! 

Rupexk. But not here in the half-darkness. Not here with this hideous dank 
shroud flapping around us ! 

IRENE (carried away by passion). No, no—up in the light and in all the 
glittering glory! Up to the Peak of Promise ! 

Rvusek. There we will hold our marriage-feast, Irene—oh ! my beloved ! 

IRENE (proudly). The sun may freely look on us, Arnold. 

{uBEK. All the powers of light may freely look on us—and all the powers of 
darkness too [seizes her hand]—will you then follow me, oh my grace-given bride ! 

IRENE (as though transfigured). I follow you, freely and gladly, my lord and 
master ! 

RUBEK (drawing ler along with him). We must first pass through the mists, 
{rene, and then 

Irene. Yes, through all the mists, and then right up to the summit of the 
tower that shines in the sunrise. 





[ The mist-clouds close in over the scene. RUBEK and IRENE, hand 
in hand, climb up over the siowfield to the right and soon dis- 
appear among the lower clouds. Keen sturm-gusts hurtle and 
whistle through the air. 

{Tue SIsTER OF MERCY appears upon the rubble- slope to the left. 
She stops and looks around silently and searchingly. 

(Masa can be heard singing triumphantly far in the depths below. 


Masa. I am free! I am free! I am free! 
No more life in the prison for me! 
I am free asa bird! Iam free! 


[Suddenly a sound like thunder is heard from high up on the snow- 
Jield, which glides and whirls downwards with rushing speed. 
RvuBEK and IRENE can be dimly discerned as they are whirled 
along with the masses of snow and buried in them. 
Tue SisTER OF MERCY (gives a shrick, stretches out her arms tcwards them, and 
cries), Irene! [Stands silent a moment, then makes the sign of the cross before her in 
the air, and says], Pax Vobiscum ! 


[Magsa’s triumphant song sounds from still further down below. 


Such is the plot, in a crude and incoherent way, of this new drama. 
Ibsen’s plays do not depend for their interest on the action, or on the 
incidents. Even the characters, faultlessly drawn though they be, 
are not the first thing in his plays. But the naked drama—either 
the perception of a great truth, or the opening up of a great question, 
or a great conflict which is almost independent of the conflicting 
actors, and has been and is of far-reaching importance—this is what 
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primarily rivets our attention. Ibsen has chosen the average lives in 
their uncompromising truth for the groundwork of all his later plays. 
He has abandoned the verse form, and has never sought to embellish 
his work after the conventional fashion. Even when his dramatic 
theme reached its zenith he has not sought to trick it out in gawds or 
tawdriness. How easy it would have been to have written An Enemy 
of the People on a speciously loftier level—to have replaced the bour- 
yeois by the legitimate hero! Critics might then have extolled as 
grand what they have so often condemned as banal. But the sur- 
roundings are nothing to Ibsen. The play is the thing. By the 
force of his genius, and the indisputable skill which he brings to all 
his efforts, Ibsen has, for many years, engrossed the attention of the 
civilised world. Many years more, however, must pass before he will 
enter his kingdom in jubilation, although, as he stands to-day, all has 
been done on his part to ensure his own worthiness to enter therein. 
I do not propose here to examine into every detail of dramaturgy 
connected with this play, but merely to outline the characterisation. 

In his characters Ibsen does not repeat himself. In this drama— 
the last of a long catalogue—he has drawn and differentiated with 
his customary skill. What a novel creation is Ulfheim! Surely 
the hand which has drawn him has not yet lost her cunning. 
Ulfheim is, I think, the newest character in the play. He is a kind 
of surprise-packet. It is as a result of his novelty that he seems to 
leap, at first mention, into bodily form. He is superbly wild, 
primitively impressive. His fierce eyes roll and glare as those of 
Yégof or Herne. As for Lars, we may dismiss him, for he never 
opens his mouth. The Sister of Mercy speaks only once in the play, 
but then with good effect. In silence she follows Irene like a retri- 
bution, a voiceless shadow with her own symbolic majesty. 

Irene, too, is worthy of her place in the gallery of her compeers. 
Ibsen’s knowledge of humanity is nowhere more obvious than in his 
portrayal of women. He amazes one by his painful introspection ; 
he seems to know them better than they know themselves. Indeed, 
if one may say so of an eminently virile man, there is a curious ad- 
mixture of the woman in his nature. His marvellous accuracy, his 
faint traces of femininity, his delicacy of swift touch, are perhaps 
attributable to this admixture. But that he knows women is an 
incontrovertible fact. He appears to have sounded them to almost 
unfathomable depths. Beside his portraits the psychological 
studies of Hardy and Turgénieff, or the exhaustive elaborations of 
Meredith, seem no more than sciolism. With a deft stroke, in a 
phrase, in a word, he does what costs them chapters, and does it 
better. Irene, then, has to face great comparison; but it must be 
acknowledged that she comes forth of it bravely. Although Ibsen’s 
women are uniformly true, they, of course, present themselves in 
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various lights. Thus Gina Ekdal is, before all else, a comic figure, 
and Hedda Gabler a tragic one—if such old-world terms may be em- 
ployed without incongruity. But Irene cannot be so readily classi- 
fied ; the very aloofness from passion, which is not separable from her, 
forbids classification. She interests us strangely—magnetically, 
because of her inner power of character. However perfect Ibsen’s 
former creations’may be, it is questionable whether any of his women 
reach to the depth of soul of Irene. She holds our gaze for the sheer 
force of her intellectual capacity. She is, moreover, an intensely 
spiritual creation—in the truest and widest sense of that. At times 
she is liable to get beyond us, to soar above us, as she does with Rubek. 
It will be considered by some as a blemish that she—a woman of fine 
spirituality—is made an artist’s model, and some may even regret 
that such an episode mars the harmony of the drama. I cannot 
altogether see the force of this contention ; it seems pure irrelevancy. 
But whatever may be thought of the fact, there is small room for 
complaint as to the handling of it. Ibsen treats it, as indeed he 
treats all things, with large insight, artistic restraint, and sympathy. 
He sees it steadily and whole, as from a great height, with perfect 
vision and an angelic dispassionateness, with the sight of one who 
may look on the sun with open eyes. Ibsen is different from the 
clever purveyor. 

Maja fulfils a certain technical function in the play, apart from her 
individual character. Into the sustained tension she comes as a 
relief. Her airy freshness is as a breath of keen air. The sense of 
free, almost flamboyant, life, which is her chief note, counterbalances 
the austerity of Irene and the dulness of Rubek. Maja has practi- 
cally the same effect on this play, as Hilda Wangel has on The 
Master Builder. But she does not capture our sympathy so much as 
Nora Helmer. She is not meant to capture it. 

Rubek himself is the chief figure in this drama, and, strangely 
enough, the most conventional. Certainly, when contrasted with his 
Napoleonic predecessor, John Gabriel Borkman, he is a mere shadow. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that Borkman is alive, actively, 
energetically, restlessly alive, all through the play to the end, when 
he dies; whereas Arnold Rubek is dead, almost hopelessly dead, 
until the end, when he comes to life. Notwithstanding this, he is 
supremely interesting, not because of himself, but because of his 
dramatic significance. Ibsen’s drama, as I have said, is wholly 
independent of his characters. They may be bores, but the drama 
in which they live and move is invariably powerful. Not that 
Rubek is a bore by any means! He is infinitely more interesting 
in himself than Torvald Helmer or Tesman, both of whom possess 
certain strongly-marked characteristics. Arnold Rubek is, on the 
other hand, not intended to be a genius, as perhaps Eljert Lovborg 
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is. Had he been a genius like Eljert he would have understood 
in a truer way the value of his life. But, as we are to suppose, 
the facts that he is devoted to his art and that he has attained to a 
degree of mastery in it—mastery of hand linked with limitation of 
thought—tell us that there may be lying dormant in him a capa- 
city for greater life, which may be exercised when he, a dead man, 
shall have risen from among the dead. 

The only character whom I have neglected is the inspector of the 
baths, and I hasten to do him tardy, but scant, justice. He is neither 
more nor less than the average inspector of baths. But he is that. 

So much for the characterisation, which is at all times profound 
and interesting. But apart from the characters in the play, there are 
some noteworthy points in the frequent and extensive side-issues of 
the line of thought. The most salient of these is what seems, at first 
sight, nothing more tlian an accidental scenic feature. I allude to 
the environment of the drama. One cannot but observe in Ibsen’s 
later work a tendency to get out of closed rooms, Since Hedda 
Gabler this tendency is most marked. The last act of The Master 
Builder and the last act of John Gabriel Borkman take place in 
the open air. But in this play the three acts are a/ fresco. To 
give heed to such details as these in the drama may be deemed ultra- 
Boswellian fanaticism. As a matter of fact it is what is barely due 
to the work of a great artist. And this feature, which is so prominent, 
does not seem to me altogether without its significance. 

Again, there has not been lacking in the last few social dramas a 
fine pity for men—a note nowhere audible in the uncompromising 
rigour of the early eighties. Thus in the conversion of Rubek’s 
views as to the girl-figure in his masterpiece, “ The Resurrection 
Day,” there is involved an all-embracing philosophy, a deep sympathy 
with the cross-purposes and contradictions of life, as they may be 
reconcilable with a hopeful awakening—when the manifold travail 
of our poor humanity may have a glorious issue. As to the drama 
itself, it is doubtful if any good purpose can be served hy 
attempting to criticise it. Many things would tend to prove this. 
Henrik Ibsen is one of the world’s great men before whom criticism 
can make but feeble show. Appreciation, hearkening is the only 
true criticism. Further, that species of criticism which calls itself 
dramatic criticism is a needless adjunct to his plays. When the art 
of a dramatist is perfect the critic is superfluous. Life is not to be 
criticised, but to be faced and lived. Again, if any plays demand a 
stage they are the plays of Ibsen. Not merely is this so because his 
plays have so much in common with the plays of other men that they 
were not written to cumber the shelves of a library, but because they 
are so packed with thought. At some chance expression the mind is 
tortured with some question, and ina flash long reaches of life are 
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opened up in vista, yet the vision is momentary unless we stay to 
ponder on it. It is just to prevent excessive pondering that Ibsen 
requires to be acted. Finally, it is foolish to expect that a problem, 
which has occupied Ibsen for nearly three years, will unroll smoothly 
before our eyes on a first or second reading. So it is better to leave 
the drama to plead for itself. But this at least is clear, that in this 
play Ibsen has given us nearly the very best of himself. The action 
is neither hindered by many complexities, as in The Pillars of Society, 
nor harrowing in its simplicity, as in Ghosts. We have whimsicality, 
bordering on extravagance, in the wild Ulfheim, and subtle humour 
in the sly contempt which Rubek and Maja entertain for each other. 
But Ibsen has striven to let the drama have perfectly free action. 
So he has not bestowed his wonted pains on the minor characters. 
In many of his plays these minor characters are matchless creations. 
Witness Jacob Engstrand, Ténnesen, and the demonic Molvik! But 
in this play the minor characters are not allowed to divert our 
attention. 

On the whole, When We Dead Awaken may rank with the greatest 
of the author’s work—if, indeed, it be not the greatest. It is des- 
cribed as the last of the series, which began with A Doll’s House— 
a grand epilogue to its ten predecessors. Than these dramas, excellent 
alike in dramaturgic skill, characterisation, and supreme interest, 
the long roll of drama, ancient or modern, has few things better 
to show. 

James A. Joyce. 
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Ix view of preparations for the census of 1901, which will soon be in 
progress, it is seasonable to recall attention to the shortcomings and 
imperfections of the agricultural division of the census of 1891— 
pointed out shortly after the publication of that enumeration of the 
population, but -possibly by this time forgotten—and to suggest 
improvements. 

In the first place, no attempt has been made since 1871 to enu- 
merate the total agricultural population, one important division of it, 
that of the land-owners, having been omitted in 1881 and 181, 
except so far as they were included among farmers, fishermen, and 
labourers cultivating their own holdings. The reason given for re- 
linquishing the attempt made in 1871 to enumerate the owners of 
land was that many of them were returned under various professions 
or avocations, so that a complete total was not obtained. This is 
true, no doubt; but it only shows that the method adopted for 
obtaining the return was faulty, and the failure of such an attempt 
cannot be regarded as a valid reason for not making a fresh one on 
an improved basis. As for the Parliamentary Return of the owners 
of land and houses, popularly known as the Mew Domesday Book, 
which was published in 1874, it has been generally condemned as 
altogether untrustworthy and misleading. 

What is wanted, in the first instance, is a complete enumeration of 
land-owners, with such classification as will allow of the separation of 
owners of land devoted to different purposes. Whether, at the same 
time, an attempt should be made to enumerate the owners of houses 
as such, is a question with which I am not concerned; but if it is to 
be made, it should be made, I think, separately, in connection with 
the ordinary enumeration of houses, the enumerators being instructed 
to return uninhabited as well as inhabited houses, with the number 
of owners in their respective districts. To include the enumeration 
of house-owners with that of land-owners would almost certainly lead 
to confusion, because thousands of houses belong to persons who do 
not own the land upon which those buildings stand. Therefore, in 
my suggestions as to the enumeration of owners of land, owners of 
houses, as a separate class, will be left entirely out of consideration, 
although, of course, the great majority of them would be included in 
a complete enumeration of owners of all classes of land." 

(1) This article was written before the Census Bill was introduced; but, although 
that Bill does not include any arrangement for enumerating owners of land, there is 


nothing in it incompatible with the adoption of my suggestions on this and other 
points relating to the agricultural division of the census. 
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It is obvious that the ownership of land cannot be treated in the 
census as a separate avocation, if a complete return is to be obtained, 
as land-owners include members of every profession, trade, and branch 
of industry, and persons of no occupation. Consequently, they must 
appear, if they appear at all in the census return, as a supplementary 
body, understood to be covered by the distinctive divisions of the 
population. Nevertheless, it would not be difficult to distinguish 
owners of agricultural, building, and railway land respectively, if the 
inquiry were properly pianned. It is doubtful whether owners of 
mining and quarry land can be also distinguished, as mines and 
quarries are usually portions of large estates, and some confusion 
might arise from an attempt to induce land-owners to separate the 
Jand devoted to them from the rest of their estates. Still, if the 
attempt were made to distinguish mines and quarries, it would be 
easy to include their area with agricultural land in the event of the 
returns not being clearly distinctive. 

Agricultural land should be understood to include farms, market 
gardens, fruit plantations, nurseries, all classes of grazing ground, 
woods and forests, moors, bogs, and sporting land; also land covered 
by the houses, other buildings, yards, and gardens of agricultural and 
horticultural holdings; and land occupied by mansions, pleasure 
grounds, and cottages on country landlords’ estates. The acreage of 
such estates, as commonly reckoned, covers all these items. 

Building land would include all land set apart for building 
purposes, whether built upon already or not, and all gardens and 
other spaces attached to houses or other buildings, excepting those 
already mentioned as parts of agricultural estates or holdings. No 
doubt, many people would be interested in learning the quantity of 
land held for building purposes, and not yet built upon; but to make 
the return too complicated would be dangerous. Probably there 
would be some difficulty in obtaining accurate returns of the extent 
of land occupied by houses and other buildings, as it is possible that 
many owners have but a vague idea of the space covered by their 
structures, and there might be some difficulty in ascertaining it in 
the case of a street of houses. But the main object is to obtain the 
number of owners of land, and this would be secured under the plan 
to be suggested, though every owner should be required to state the 
extent of his property with as close an approach to exactness as 
possible. 

Land devoted to mines and quarries needs no definition, and if, as 
surmised, there would be some difficulty in getting at its area as 
distinguished from agricultural land, this, in my opinion, would not 
be of much consequence. 

Every owner of any of the classes of land mentioned might be 
requested to make a return of its area ; and it seems further desirable 
to require him to state how much of it is in his own occupation, as 
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distinguished from the portion let to a tenant or tenants. For the 
purposes of this portion of the inquiry it would be necessary to 
define the ownership of leasehold land, stating what length of lease, 
if any, would entitle the lessee to return himself as the owner of the 
leasehold. In the return known as the New Domesday Book the 
holders of leases of ninety-nine years or upwards were regarded as 
owners. This was strongly objected to in some quarters, and yet 
such a holder of land is clearly more in the position of an owner than 
in that of an ordinary tenant. 

Lastly, so far as the proposed return of owners of land is concerned, 
there is the question as to how far the inquiry should require details 
as to locality. If an attempt were made to obtain a return of the 
area of land belonging to every owner in each parish, the result would 
probably be a failure, and, for my own part, I fail to see any 
considerable advantage in going so far into detail in this connection. 
It would suffice, in my opinion, to ascertain the area of land held by 
each owner in each geographical county. This reminds me of the 
importance of giving instructions to the effect that an owner of land 
should fill in only one schedule, no matter how many estates or 
parcels of land he may possess. One of the chief sources of error in 
the figures of the New Domesday Book was the multiplication of 
owners arising from the same person or corporation being returned 
separately in each of the several counties, and, in many cases, in 
different parts of the same county. 

In order to obtain the information desired, it is suggested that a 
supplementary schedule, to be filled in by an owner of land only, 
should form part of every census paper, drawn up in some such terms 
as are set forth on the next page. 

The filling-in of such a supplementary schedule would in no way 
interfere with the return of the ordinary details of the census, while 
it would provide the basis of a very interesting statement as to the 
number of owners of each class of landed property in each county and 
in the kingdom at large, the numbers owning various extents of such 
property respectively, and the area of such property occupied by its 
owners. Moreover, together with the ordinary census schedule, in 
which the avocation of each householder would appear, the supple- 
mentary schedule would enable the compilers of the census to include 
in the enumeration of the agricultural division of the population all 
owners of agricultural land not returned as being engaged in some 
other avocations than those of landlords, yeoman farmers, or peasant- 
proprietors. 

Turning now to the other classes of the agricultural population, it 
is first to be remarked that the classification of agricultural employers 
in the last census is mainly satisfactory. Under the sub-heading, “In 
Fields and Pastures,” farmers and graziers and owners of agricultural 
machines are the only employers included, and this is quite as it 
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should be. The sub-heading, “In Gardens,” would be improved by 
altering it to “In Gardens, Fruit Plantations, &c.” The employers 
returned as occupied in gardens in 1891 were “ gardeners, nursery- 
men, and seedsmen.” The last designation should be altered to 
“seed-growers,’ and “fruit-growers” should be added, as it is 
strange indeed if some of the numerous fruit-growers did not return 
themselves under that designation in the last census, although it is 
probable that most of them put themselves down as “market 
gardeners.” 

So far the sub-divisions of the agricultural employers are not in 
need of much alteration; but when we come to the sub-division 
headed “ About Animals,” it is found that persons properly belong- 
ing to the commercial classes are included in it. The denomina- 
tions are dealers in and salesmen of cattle, sheep, and pigs; 
drovers ; keepers of and dealers in dogs, birds, or other animals ; 
knackers, cat’s-meat dealers, and vermin-destroyers. Now, a cattle- 
dealer, unless he is a farmer also, is no more an agriculturist 
than a corn-merchant is; a stock-salesman no more than an 
ordinary auctioneer; a dog or bird-dealer no more than a green- 
grocer; a knacker or cat’s-meat dealer no more than a butcher. 
They all belong to the commercial class. As for the drovers, 
they are essentially agricultural workmen, although a few of them 
returned themselves as employers, having, no doubt, men under 
them. 

It is, however, with reference to agricultural workmen that there 
is most reason to find fault with the returns of the last census. So 
far as they were returned, they were sub-divided ‘in a quite unneces- 
sary and confusing manner, while some of them were not included in 
the agricultural class at all, and men not belonging to that class were 
included in it. No doubt these workmen are described as they re- 
turned themselves ; but the enumerators should be instructed to make 
such inquiries as will enable them to eliminate unnecessary diversifi- 
cation in the description of agricultural workmen, and the compilers 
may be asked to avoid incongruous grouping. 

In the last census males of ten years and upwards who might be re- 
garded as employed in agriculture, although employers and employed 
were not distinguished in some of the sub-divisions, were enumerated 
in no fewer than fourteen groups, as follows :— 


1.—In Fre_ps AND PASTURES. 
Farmer’s, Grazier’s—Son, grandson, brother, nephew. 
Farm Bailiff. 
Agricultural labourer, farm servant. 
Shepherd. 
Horsekeeper, horseman, teamster, carter. 
Agricultural machine attendant. 
Others engaged in or connected with agriculture, 
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2.—In Woops. 
Woodmen. 
3.—In GARDENS. 


Gardener, surseryman, seedsman. 


4.—Anout ANIMALS. 


Cattle, sheep, pig—Dealer, salesman. 
Drover. 

Gamekeeper. 

Dog, bird, animal—Keeper, dealer. 

Kxnacker, cat’s-meat dealer, vermin destroyer. 


The first group may be regarded as made up of farmers’ resident 
male relatives, who should be classed among agricultural workmen. 
Bailiffs, of course, are to be classed with workmen, although of an 
upper class, and not all engaged in manual labour. The use of the 
generic term “agricultural labourers’”’ for only a portion of a sub- 
division is unsuitable, and “ farm servants ’’—men and lads employed 
by the year or half-year, and usually employed with horses or other 
live stock—would be more appropriately grouped with horsemen. It 
is curious that, while shepherds are made a separate group, there is 
no mention of stockmen—men and lads attending to cattle or pigs—a 
much more numerous class than that of shepherds. The men working 
with agricultural machines, such as steam-ploughs let out on hire and 
threshing machines, are virtually agricultural workmen, and so are 
woodmen, and men employed in market gardens or nurseries, or on 
seed farms. With respect to the men enumerated in the fourth sub- 
division, those employed by cattle-dealers or salesmen are agricultural 
workmen only if they are employed on the land; otherwise, in 
common with their masters, they belong to the commercial class. 
Drovers, as already explained, are nearly all workmen; and game- 
keepers may also be so regarded. As to the remaining groups, their 
numbers are insignificant; but “vermin destroyers”’ are the only 
men among them who should be included in the agricultural class. 

One large body of men, that of grooms employed by farmers, was 
excluded from the agricultural division in 1891, although included 
in 1881 and 1871. On nearly every farm of considerable size there 
is one man who attends to the farmer’s hackney or hackneys, and 
to his garden, usually doing other work on the farm as well. 
Such a man would return himself asa groom, and in the census of 
1891 he was included in the domestic class. Probably there was a 
difficulty in 1871 and 1881 in distinguishing between agricultural 
and other grooms, and in 1891 the attempt to separate them was 
given up, thus reducing the apparent number of farm workmen below 
its proper dimensions. 

On the other hand, domestic gardeners, returned separately in 1871 
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and 1881, were included in the same group as men employed in 
market gardens or nurseries or on seed farms. As there are some 
thousands of jobbing gardeners in towns, a considerable addition was 
thus made to the number of men employed in agriculture. But, as 
such men are all employed on the land, it is probably best to give 
up all attempts to distinguish one group of them from another. 
After all, workers in market gardens or nurseries are more akin to 
domestic gardeners than to farm labourers. 

The great point is to get at the total number of persons em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the soil, and their sub-classitication is 
a matter of comparative unimportance. Indeed, as many farmers 
now grow for market culinary vegetables, or fruit, or both, in 
addition to ordinary farm crops, and are likely to do so more and 
more in the future, it would be increasingly difficult to distinguish 
between agricultural and horticultural workmen. 

In 1891 fishermen were joined with agriculturists in the “ Agri- 
cultural and Fishing Class,” but, as fishermen were enumerated in 
a separate sub-division, the advantage of the conjunction is not 
obvious. No doubt many men, especially in the Highlands of 
Scotland and in Ireland, combine fishing with the cultivation of a 
pateh of land; but there is a similar combination of other industries 
than that of fishing with agriculture. Thousands of men who are 
returned as wheelwrights, blacksmiths, or licensed victuallers, or as 
members of various commercial or professional classes, do a little 
farming, and they are quite as much akin to farmers, pure and 
simple, as fishermen are. It is suggested, then, that fishing should 
be classed by itself and that agriculture and horticulture should 
be combined in the “ Agricultural and Horticultural Class.’’ 

In his “ General Report on the Census of 1891” the Registrar- 
General gave first the total number of the agricultural and fishing 
class in England and Wales, and afterwards the number of males 
employed on farms as ‘ shepherds, carters, or agricultural labourers.” 
The number given as the total of these workmen was 796,557, 
and the marginal heading opposite to this statement was “ Agri- 
cultural Labourers.” Moreover, in a classification of “labourers ”’ 
in another part of his Report, the Registrar-General gave that number 
as the total of “agricultural labourers.” Consequently, this small 
number was published throughout the world as that of the male 
agricultural labourers of England and Wales. Thus the statement 
was seriously misleading, some large sub-divisions of agricultural 
workmen being ignored. On his own showing, the Registrar- 
General should have added those whom he describes as “the sons 
or other close male relatives of farmers, living with them in the 
farmhouse, and who, as they had no other stated occupations, may 
be regarded as practically engaged in agriculture.” They numbered 
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67,287, and although many of them would object to be styled “ agri- 
cultural labourers ” they are essentially farm workmen. Farm bailiffs, 
the great majority of whom are working foremen, were returned at 
18,205. Men employed with agricultural machines numbered 3,700; 
drovers, 2,824; and woodmen, 9,448. To say the least, all these 
numbers should have been included in the total of agricultural 
labourers. Such additions would have brought the number up to 
858,021, but even then it would not have been a complete total. 
“ Other persons engaged in or connected with agriculture,” apart from 
those distinguished as employers, numbered 1,519, and there still re- 
mained the unknown numbers of farmers’ grooms and that of vermin 
destroyers, even if men engaged in market gardens or on seed farms 
were to be excluded purposely as horticultural rather than agricultural 
workmen. Estimating these unknown numbers at the same propor- 
tion to the rest of the men in their respective groups as they bore in 
1881, with an allowance for the decrease of farmers’ grooms due to 
agricultural depression, I made the total of farm and market garden 
workmen, in a computation published just after the issue of the last 
census, 957,226. Including all gardeners, the total came out at 
1,068,750; and alding gamekeepers, at 1,082,570. The last total 
represents best the male workmen employed on all classes of agri- 
cultural and horticultural land in England and Wales in 1891. 

It may possibly be interesting to see farm workmen enumerated 
in different groups, and there is no objection to such sub-division, 
provided that it can be effected without confusion. But “ horse- 
keepers,’ “horsemen,” ‘ teamsters,” and “ carters,” employed by 
farmers, are all of the same class of workmen, and so are most of 
the “farm servants.” For my own part, I think it is not worth 
while to trouble about the sub-divisions of agricultural workmen, 
and certainly it is worse than useless to divide them, or allow them 
to divide themselves, as they were grouped in 1891, simply because 
no confidence whatever can be felt in the accuracy of the division. 
The fact that no “stockmen”’ were returned as such is a sufficient 
proof of this statement. Besides, the Registrar-General himself said 
in his General Report for 1891 :— 


‘* There is no doubt that a considerable number of agricultural labourers return 
themselves simply as ‘labourers,’ without anything to indicate that they are 
employed on farms, and these would be classified as general Jabourers. Similarly, 
there is good reason to believe that many agricultural carters and waggoners, 
owing to the imperfect way in which they state their occupation, get transferred 
to the carters, carriers, and hauliers of general traffic.” 


Probably, then, even the largest total given above is not large 
enough to include all the males who work on the land. 

Is it too much to expect that the enumerators of the next census 
should be required to carry out instructions which will prevent such 
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defects as those to which the Registrar-General alluded in his Report ? 
Of course, so long as an enumerator simply leaves a census schedule 
at a house, and collects it with others when it has been filled in, the 
classification of the population must continue to be inaccurate and 
misleading. The inaccuracy relates to other industries than agricul- 
ture, and in his “ Report on the Census of 1891,’ as on a former 
oceasion, the Registrar-General admitted that the classification of the 
population in reference to occupations was unsatisfactory. Moreover, 
he declared that it must always be so in the case of “a census taken 
on the ordinary method,” and yet he had no idea, apparently, of 
suggesting any improvement in the method. In numerous cases, 
he added, the general name of the industry in which a person is 
employed is omitted, such indefinite terms as “factory worker,” 
“finisher,” and “ foreman,’ being common. But is it beyond the 
bounds of reason to require an enumerator to look at every census 
paper before he takes it away from a house, to see that it is properly 
filled in, and to inquire as to the householder’s particular avocation 
if it is not clearly stated in the paper? Probably, an additional 
number of enumerators would be required to carry out this plan; 
but if it is worth while to collect details as to occupations at all, it 
is worth while to collect them accurately. 

If a man returns himself as a “ Jabourer” or a “carter,” the 
enumerator should ascertain the branch of industry in which he 
labours or carts, and insert it in the census paper. Similarly, if a 
man describes himself as a “ groom,” it should be ascertained whether 
he is a farmer's groom or not, for the reason already given—namely, 
that a farmer’s groom is usually alsoa farm labourer who devotes only 
a portion of his time to groom’s work. Also for reasons previously 
given, it seems undesirable to endeavour to sub-divide men who 
return themselves as gardeners. 

By the adoption of the simple precautions suggested, extending 
them to vague designatiors other than those just named, and by the 
elimination of certain sma}] classes fromthe agricultural groups, as 
already recommended, a complete and approximately accurate total 
of the males employed in agriculture and horticulture might be 
obtained. 

With respect to females employed in agriculture and horticulture, 
it is to be feared that any approach to accuracy in their enumeration 
is impracticable. In the first place, the great majority of the women 
and girls who work on the land, only do so at odd times, as in the 
haymaking, harvesting, and fruit-picking seasons, and they are not 
likely to return themselves as agricultural or horticultural work- 
women. Nor is it right that they should so return themselves, as 
they are mainly domestic workers, and only incidentally field or 
garden hands. There are some regular women workers in market 
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gardens, of course ; but only 4,437 were so returned for all England 
and Wales in 1891. Others, particularly in the north of England 
and in Scotland, work regularly on farms; but, except as milkers of 
cows, the outdoor female farm workers are not at all numerous now, 
their number having been greatly reduced during the last twenty 
years. 

The only large number of females returned as employed in agricul- 
ture in 1891 was 24,150 included in the group of “ agricultural 
labourers and farm servants,” and probably three-fourths of these 
were mainly or wkolly domestic servants, although many of them 
spent part of their time in dairy work. Instructions were given on 
the census paper in 1891 that domestic servants were not to be 
returned as * farm servants”’; but those who are hired by the year or 
half-year under the latter designation, as large numbers are in some 
parts of England and in Scotland, would be naturally so returned, 
although their duties may be mainly, or even wholly, domestic. There 
is a little dairy worl:, if only for the home supply of butter, in most 
farm-houses, and this would be regarded as sufficient excuse for con- 
tinuing the old practice of describing the women as “ farm servants” 
in those parts of Great Britain in which hiring fairs still exist. 

An approach towards accuracy in the enumeration and classification 
of female workers might be attained by giving instructions to the 
effect that all females over school age who usually, or for three months 
or nore in the year, are engaged in any occupation other than that of 
domestic work in their own homes, should state the character of that 
occupation ; also that farmers, when making returns of their female 
servants, should state whether they are employed in dairying or other 
farm work, or only in domestic duties. 

It is not much to ask that in the next census the classes owning, 
occupying, or working on the land should be comprehensively and 
distinctively enumerated. The task of procuring such a return would 
be trifling in comparison with what was done in the same direction 
in the last census of the United States, and that is to be greatly 
extended and improved upon in the next one. The results of the 
agricultural portion of the census of 1890 in that country filled three 
immense volumes, containing together 2,478 pages, besides numerous 

1aps and statistical diagrams. A mere list of the subjects upon which 
statistical information is given in these volumes would occupy several 
pages of this Review. It is true that they include a mass of details 
relating to crops and live stock which are given, though less fully, 
for this country in our Agricultural Returns, which are more satis- 
factorily collected than the annual Agricultural Statistics of the 
United States, and therefore do not need to be supplemented and 
corrected in census years, But they also contain a great amount of 
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information which our own census and Agricultural leturns together 
do not notice at all. 

The American statistics of agriculture in 1890 were obtained on 
special schedules carried by the census enumerators, in a farm-to-farm 
visitation, and filled in by or for the farmers. They covered details 
as to the number and sizes of farms, the proportions of land improved, 
land values, ownership and tenancy, mortgages and interest, the 
numbers of owners and tenants, the number of farm families, 
divisions in relation to sex, age, and colour, percentages in relation to 
general population, and various other comparisons. The particulars 
were given for counties, states and territories, and the country at 
large, and the subjects of information named above are only a few 
out of a great number, while further details were given for horticul- 
ture. All this information was produced in addition to the enumeration 
of farmers and farm workmen in the ordinary population returns of 
the census. 

There are faults in this American agricultural census, the chief of 
which are that it does not include the farm labourers, who are noticed 
only in the general census; that it ignores holdings of less than 
three acres unless produce worth 500 dollars per annum has been sold 
off the land; and that it goes far too much into elaborate details and 
comparisons. One volume of 943 pages is entirely devoted to real 
estate mortgages, and a considerable portion of another, the changes 
being rung upon the statistics in relation to area covered, geo- 
graphical distribution, objects of mortgages, amounts of interest, sexes 
of borrowers, and other details in every conceivable manner. This 
excessive elaboration, however, was in the compilation and manipula- 
tion of the figures collected rather than in the collection of the 
statistics. What is suggested in this article for the agricultural 
division of our own census would be a comparatively simple and easy 
undertaking, and the appeal for it is a very modest one. 

In conclusion, I may perhaps be allowed to suggest that some 
member of Parliament among the many members who would be 
interested in a complete return of our agricultural population should, 
at an early date, bring the subject to the attention of the 
Government. 

Wim FE. Bear. 
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Ix the years before the great German Revolution of 1848-49 all 
those who worked for the freedom, the unity, and the social progress 
of the nation strongly dwelt on the urgency of creating a powerful 
fiect. It was the frequent theme of Liberal and Democratic leaders ; 
and it was the burden of enthusiastic song of poets like Herwegh and 
Freiligrath, the prophetic bards of the coming upheaval. In his 
“‘ Dreams of a Fleet,” Freiligrath, in 1843, foresaw the black-red-gold 
banner—that symbol of national unity which then was treated by 
our princes as a badge of high treason—waving from the masts of a 
German navy. He gave those ships of the future already names 
from the noble circle of the celebrities and the history of the Father- 
land, such as Arndt, the Hansa, Luther, Humboldt, Goethe, Schiller, 
and others :— 


Sprach irgendwo in Deutschland eine Tanne: 

“O, kinnt’ ich hoch als deutscher Kriegsmast ragen ! 
O,konnt’ ich stolz die junge Flagge tragen 

Des ein’gen Deutschlands in der Nordsee Banne!” .. . 

Schwarz, Roth und Gold! Frei weht ihr auf den Stangen 
Und Masten jetzo, giirtend rings das Land ! 
In tausend Wimpeln, einst verpéntes Band, 

Hat dich der Ocean selber umgehangen!.. . 


Wir brauchen Namen wahrlich nicht zu kaufen ! 


Wir haben Miinner, haben Tage, Thaten :— 
Mehr Schilie nur! wir wollen sie schon taufen !”’ 


And Herwegh sang, as in a vision, about the same time :— 
Schon schaut mein Geist das nie Geschaute, 
Mein Herz wird segelgleich geschwellt, 
Schon ist die Flotte aufgestellt, 
Die unser Volk erbaute ; 
Schon lehn’ ich selbst, ein deutscher Argonaute, 
An einem Mast, und kiimpfe mit der Laute 
Um’s goldne Vliess der Welt. 


Historical recollections of an inspiriting, as well as of a sad and 
humiliating kind, were at the bottom of those patriotic yearnings in 
the early forties. Men thought of the period when that famed 
maritime trade and defensive league of Free Towns—the Hansa—held 
sway in the German Ocean and the Baltic, and was able, nearly 
five hundred years ago, to send out a fleet of 248 ships with a crew of 
12,000 men. For centuries the flourishing League existed, bringing 
wealth to the nation and establishing security for the country’s 
coasts. Yet the Hansa received no support from the King-Emperors 
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and the Realm; it was never even acknowledged by them. The 
eyes of the Kaisers were turned southward to Italy. There, it is 
true, the German nation had to struggle against the intolerable 
claims of the Archpriests of Rome, who pretended to universal 
dominion, both spiritual and secular. But in Italy, the Emperors 
themselves too often sought a field for their own personal ambition, 
thus giving a chance, by frequent warfare abroad, to the disruptionist 
tendencies of princelings at home. Originally mere officials of the 
Empire, these princelings incessantly endeavoured, during such 
harassing struggles, to wrest more and more privileges from the 
central authority, so as to become semi-sovereigns, and finally 
sovereign rulers in full, in a Germany which at last they tore into 
dynastic shreds and patches. 

In the midst of these treacherous attempts, the Hansa gradually 
sank from its position. It had undoubtedly had its own defects. 
The turn of mind of its merchants and traders partook too much of 
the exclusive patrician spirit. In its regulations, the Hansa even 
drew a dividing line between northern Germany, where it was located, 
and the southern parts of the common Fatherland. But when its 
naval power had decayed, and the country was distracted by a Thirty 
Years’ War, that sucked the very life-blood of the nation, the coasts 
of Germany and the mouths of her great rivers became the easy prey 
of foreign enemies. Thenceforth, thanks to monarchical policy, all 
security against invasion from the sea was gone. 

These recollections of a nobler past, and of later bitter experiences, 
fired the imagination of men, after the strong revival of the patriotic 
spirit in the early part of the present century, and spurred them to 
agitation and to action. No sooner was a German Parliament 
established at Frankfurt, in 1848, than the urgent demands of 
Progressist politicians, as formulated many years before, and the dream- 
like fancies of poets, were to be translated into a practical fact. A 
small beginning was, at least, made with the creation of a navy by 
that revolutionary representation of the people. 

Can it be said, therefore, with any degree of fairness, that the 
more recent efforts, made after the war of 1870-71 and the establish- 
ment of the new Empire, were in any way original or something very 
extraordinary 

In 1848-49, German monarchs still showed no inclination for the 
creation of a fleet. In them and their Courts, the military martinet 
spirit was ingrained. Whilst “lying flat on their bellies” (/a /agen 
wir Alle auf dem Bauche) before the revolutionary storm—as lrederick 
William IY. of Prussia afterwards acknowledged in his own elegant 
phraseology—they at heart hated everything connected with the 
nation’s unity, freedom, and concentrated power. They looked upon 
it as a preparatory step to their own dynastic decline or extinction. 
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No sooner were the aspirations of the people, after a two years’ 
struggle, drowned in blood by Royalist armies, than the small 
German navy was, by princely order, actually brought under the 
hammer and dispersed by auction! 

Few in this country are perhaps aware that Lord Palmerston, of 
all men—the so-called Lord Firebrand, who was often charged with 
active support of revolutionary causes—did not scruple to ask, during 
the German Revolution, “ what piratical flag that was’’ on certain 
vessels flying the black-red-gold banner. As pirates he wanted to treat 
such German ships! Few probably know, also, what part Lord 
Westmoreland, the then English Ambassador at Berlin, played in 
1849, as a useful help for the overthrow of the Democratic movement 
in south-western Germany, whose army and people had risen in 
support of the Constitution framed by the National Parliament at 
Frankfurt. Rival princes being at loggerheads among themselves as 
to who was to be the Commander-in-chief against the popular forces 
in Rhenish Bavaria and Baden, that English Ambassador did his best 
to compose those dynastic jealousies, so that the bloody execution of 
the cause of freedom might more effectually be carried out ! 

Times have changed. The successful issue of the late war with 
France, during which the political traditions of 1848-49 had to be 
appealed to against foreign aggression, and the industrial and com- 
mercial development of Germany which has followed in the wake of 
that matchless achievement, have given rise to a new state of things. 
Even though territorially much diminished on her south-eastern 
flank, in consequence of what Prince Bismarck himeelf, in later years, 
called the “ fratricidal war’ (Bruderkrieg) of 1866, Germany stands 
now in the front rank of nations. 

At the same time, owing to her position in the centre of Europe, 
she has always before her a task of special difficulty. On her 
western frontier there is a restless neighbour who for more than four 
hundred years has waged war upon her under Royal, Republican, and 
Imperial Governments, and who is still filled with hankerings after 
revenge for his last defeat. On her eastern frontier there is a vast, 
ever-aggressive Empire, stretching in a continuous line over Europe 
and Asia, containing 130,000,000 inhabitants, among whom there are 
many semi-barbarous races. They obey the will of an irresponsible 
Autocrat, who is surrounded by a scheming military and bureaucratic 
ring, which sometimes practically dictates even to him. 

Between these two Powers of the East and the West there is an 
understanding apparently amounting to an alliance. What the 
hopes and wishes of one of these neighbours of Germany are, M. 
Deschanel, the President of the French House of Deputies, recently 
betrayed in a curious Academic speech. There he said that on the 
death of the Emperor Francis Joseph there would be a collapse of 
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Austria, which would enable France, in alliance with Russia, to 
regain Metz, perhaps even the Rhine frontier! I believe this worthy 
President to be egregiously mistaken in his calculations; but his 
speech shows, at any rate, to what ventures even men of his stamp and 
position would be inclined on an emergency, and to what dangerous 
sort of hints grave members of the Academy will listen. 

Russian Autocracy does not willingly brook the new status of 
Germany. In France, unfortunately, a sudden wind is but too easily 
raised. The Republic, into whose re-establishment the country was, 
in 1870, only beaten by defeats, supports itself less from its inherent 
strength than through the division and the half-heartedness of Royal 
and Imperial Pretenders, or of reactionary but hesitating generals, 
like Boulanger and Mercier. Meanwhile there is, ever and anon, 
some manifestation of bitter hostility to the victor who recovered 
Alsace-Lorraine. Both in France and in Russia the increase of 
military and maritime forecs is going on apace. A French Cham- 
ber votes, almost without discussion, any amount of money, any 
number of men and ships, claimed by Government. On that point 
all French parties are agreed. In Russia the Czar has recently got 
into a habit of playing on the Pan’s pipe of universal peace and good- 
will, and immediately afterwards augmenting his line of battle-ships, 
foreing Finland and its army under his personal control, and running 
up several regiments to the frontier of Afghanistan—not to mention 
his protecting Persia and harrying Turkey. 

This unsatisfactory state of things has been worsened by the sudden 
outbreak of a kind of Imperialist war-policy of the United States 
against Spain, in Cuba, and even in the Philippines—a policy contrary 
to all the traditions of the Transatlantic Republic. In that war it was 
shown into what a sorry plight a nation could be brought which had 
neglected its navy, as Spain had done. 

The world at large, it is true, was somewhat relieved when, from 
so unlikely a quarter as St. Petersburg, there were suddenly heard 
the dulcet strains of a call for the stoppage of armaments, and for a 
settlement of international disputes by means of a permanent High 
Court of Arbitration. The present writer must confess that he was not 
only unable to join in the universal jubilation over so pleasant a pro- 
posal, but that he publicly, over and over again, uttered words of warn- 
ing against what he held to be a mere device for deception. The Czar, 
whilst recommending disarmament to others, continued arming himself, 

To cap the satire upon the diplomatic deliberations in the Dutch 
“ House in the Wood,”’ at the Hague, there came the war into which 
the Dutch Republics in South Africa were forced by an English 
statesman, who had apparently given the strongest pledges against 
provoking such an “immoral and unwise” war. It would be diffi- 
cult to describe the uneasiness which thereupon seized public opinion 
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all over Europe. There is not a single country, there is scarcely a 
single man of political, scientific, or literary eminence abroad, that 
was not deeply aggrieved by this fresh and terrible conflict. All the 
former best friends of England on the Continent indignantly turned 
away. Liberals, Democrats, Socialists—the intelligent middle-class 
of monarchies, which had so often pointed to this country as a political 
example, as well as the working-classes, whose ideals lie on a very 
different plane—all became of the same mind. 

On the strength of a pamphlet, written by a Swiss who is described 
as an Kgyptologist, a London paper boldly asserted, the other day, 
that it is a curious and instructive fact that the sympathy in this 
South African war comes from self-governing countries abroad, like 
Switzerland. Though knowing this statement to be quite at vari- 
ance with fact, I forthwith made the fullest inquiries upon that 
subject. I'rom Bern, Ziirich, and Geneva, I at once received letters of 
friends and writers—among them, one from a University Professor in 
close contact with the Government of the Swiss Confederation—all 
denouncing the assertion in question in the strongest terms. Before 
me is a heap of the most prominent Swiss journals in the German, 
French, and Italian languages, all containing the severest strictures, 
not unmixed with deep regret, against English Government policy. 
When it is considered what the personal interest, so to say, of a great 
many Swiss would be in regard to England, and how much the Swiss 
nation otherwise sympathises with this country, it might well be 
hoped that the unworthy talk about the whole of the Continent being 
simply tainted with jealousy of England, would at last be silenced in 
presence of this attitude of the public opinion of Switzerland. 

The fact is, all nations, great and small—and the small ones not 
least among them—have become much alarmed at the increasing 
uncertainty concerning the peace of the world. “ Whose turn will it 
be next?” is the general question. Amidst this condition of dis- 
quiet, the Emperor William’s declaration was uttered, that “ there is 
a bitter need for a strong German fleet.” A corresponding proposal 
was introduced in the Reichstag, after having received the virtual 
assent of the Iederal Council, composed of the delegates of the various 
Governments of the princely States and Free Towns. 

And, as if the more effectively to promote this demand, there fol- 
lowed the seizure, the unnecessarily long detention, and the very 
harsh treatment, of German mail steamers, and other vessels, which 
were afterwards proved to have stated their bill-of-lading quite cor- 
rectly. No contraband of war whatever was found on board of 
those ships. These procedures gave rise to feelings easy to under- 
stand. Let Englishmen think of what they would have felt in a 
similar case. Certainly, the high-handed way in which those seizures 
and detentions were carried out must be pronounced a most unwise 
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action from the point of view of the preservation of that international 
amity which is so highly desirable between Germany and this country. 
Surely nothing worse could befall the progress of mankind than a 
hostile conflict between two kindred nations. All sensible Germans 
ardently desire the continued maintenance of good relations which 
have lasted through history, between the original Teutonic stock and 
the descendants of those who made Britain into an England. 


II. 


When, some five or six months ago, William IL, in his speech at 
Ilamburg, expressed a wish for a further increase of the fleet, many 
protests were raised in the Press and by the spokesmen of various 
Parliamentary parties. In some quarters, the opposition became loud 
and even angry. It was brought to mind that in 1897 formal official 
assurances had been given by Admiral Tirpitz that there was no 
intention of transgressing the six years’ duration which the Reichstag 
had laid down for the Naval Budget then adopted. The new demand 
was declared to be a breach of a distinct compact. 

Originally, the Government had asked for a Septennate. After 
much haggling, the representatives of the people reduced it to a Sexen- 
nate. For, though the Emperor may make speeches, and his 
Ministers may formulate a demand, neither can a single regiment be 
added to the army, nor a ship to the fleet, nor a tax be increased, 
without the assent of the Legislature. Now, it had been fully under- 
stood that things would be kept for six years at the limit fixed by the 
Admiralty. Great surprise, even indignation, was therefore created 
by the sudden declaration that exceptional circumstances required the 
addition of further men-of-war. 

In presence of the rising opposition before the re-opening of the 
Reichstag, the Emperor, in order to strengthen the impression that 
peculiar circumstances necessitated the urgency of his foreshadowed 
proposal, addressed a letter to Count Bismarck, the Governor of East 
Prussia. In it, he praised the population of that part of Germany 
for its patriotic attitude in the matter at issue. At the same time, 
the President of the Navy League, Prince zu Wied, urged its 
members, in a confidential circular, to organise public demonstrations 
in favour of the Kaiser’s scheme. By a mysterious process of a not 
infrequent character, this secret missive was forthwith brought to the 
knowledge of a Social Democratic journal at Munich, which at once 
gave it the unwished-for publicity. All this contributed to augment 
the alarm. 

It may be safely said that the German nation, in spite of its 
terrible historical experiences, and though having at its western, 
eastern, and even northern frontiers, revengeful, sullen, or uncertain 
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neighbours, is on principle averse to an increase of either military or 
naval forces. In the sixties, the struggle of the Prussian House of 
Deputies against the King’s requests as regards the army, led to the 
well-known Constitutional conflict which brought the country to the 
verge of a revolution. For his budgetless, anti-constitutional govern- 
ment, Bismarck had afterwards to seek a Bill of Indemnity, when 
his previous doings had been practically wiped out by victories on 
the fields of battle. 

Under the present King-Emperor, there have been bitter Parlia- 
mentary struggles on the same subject. Even though France con- 
tinually increased her military establishment beyond that of Germany, 
and at the same time powerfully enlarged her fleet, it cost the 
Government at Berlin always the most strenuous efforts to carry its 
point. Nor could it do so without, in every instance, having to 
come to some compromise. No doubt these difficulties would have 
been greatly diminished, had not Wiliiam I., down to his death, 
preserved his ingrained tendency towards personel rule ; and had 
not, after the short reign of the Emperor Frederick, the present 
ruler so often indulged in remarks of the sic rolo, sic jubeo, and 
Regis voluntas suprema lex style. Flung in the face of public 
opinion, such pronouncements, whilst practically ineffective, have 
much contributed to embitter the discussion of what Government 
asserted to be necessary for the security of the land. 

As soon as the new naval scheme had been indicated by the 
Emperor’s harangue, in autumn last year, it could be seen that the 
National Liberal Party would, as usual, in the main support the 
proposal, In its organs a hope was, however, expressed that, in order 
to make the measure more popular, the offensive Strike Bill, which 
was directed against the natural rights of the working-classes, and 
which had been shelved by Parliament in the previous year, would 
not be reproduced in any shape whatever. This condition of, or 
addendum to, National Liberal support was all the more noteworthy 
because, in that exceedingly moderate party, many wealthy employers 
of labour are to be found. 

In the several Couservative groups, some were inclined to support 
the increase in the navy unconditionally. These were chiefly men 
not connected with the landed interest, which, in the eastern part of 
Prussia especially—in the provinces between the right bank of the 
Elbe and the Russian frontier—is of paramount influence. Others— 
that is, the so-called Agrarians or aristocratic landowners—would, 
however, fain do a little business on this occasion for the benefit of 
their own pockets, although these pockets are far from empty. They 
plainly hinted, in their organs, at the desirability of augmenting the 
duties on corn, cattle, and meat, so as to restrict foreign competition, 
and enhance their own profits, at the expense of the mass of consumers 
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who have to struggle for a livelihood. On this understanding they 
would vote, so they gave to understand, for the forthcoming 
Navy Bill. These are the men who also opposed the Rhine-Elbe 
Canal Bill, albeit that scheme recommends itself, from a national and 
economic view, in more than one sense. 

Quite recently, after a number of such self-seeking aristocratic 
landowners had gradually been brought over to the Government view 
in the matter of the Navy scheme, a sudden restiveness was once more 
observed among them. It arose in consequence of the frequent use 
of a favourite argument, on the part of the supporters of the Bill, to 
this effect: that unless the country had a strong squadron of war 
vessels in the German Ocean, there would be a danger, in case of war, 
of its being starved out by a blockade. This gave offence to the 
ever watchful Agrarians. Thereupon, the Prussian Minister of 
Agriculture assured the Diet that the question of the unhindered 
introduction of food stuffs, or raw material, by way of import from 
the sea, had nothing to do with the motives of the Navy Bill. Yet it 
stands to reason that a blockade might, in the long run, have an 
effect of the kind mentioned. A mass of foodstuffs and raw material 
for fabrication is imported into Germany by way of the sea; and the 
water-way, it need scarcely be said, is always the cheaper way of 
conveyance, 

In the Centre or Ultramontane party, which in the present 
confused state of party-groups unfortunately holds the balance in 
the Reichstag as long as the Progressist or Advanced Liberal 
sections maintain an attitude of systematic opposition, great aversion 
was shown from the beginning to an increase of the maritime forces. 
The Centre party does not shine by patriotic zeal. Its glances are 
mostly directed towards the Vatican. The repeal of the law against 
the Jesuit Order—a law which also exists in free Switzerland, and 
virtually even in England—is often asked for by this priestling party 
as a condition of their support of any Government proposal. Still, 
one of the speakers in the Ultramontane party gave utterance, at 
the Marine Exhibition at Koln in November last, to words which 
seemed to promise some support even from that side. From this it 
was concluded that there might be a scission on the question at issue 
within the Papal Brigade. 

The Social Democratic party in Parliament has gone against the 
Navy Bill. In Army matters a few of its members have, it is true, 
shown an attitude of late which gave rise to much animated 
controversy at the last General Congress of the party. The defence 
made by the accused members was, that there might be war, some 
day, with Russia—a war in which Social Democrats would all be on 
the patriotic side, in the interest of Europe and of civilization; and 
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that it would, therefore, be wrong to disarm Germany in view of 
such a contingency. 

Here it may be brought to mind that the larger number of electors 
who vote for Sovial Democratic candidates are well-known to be, by 
two-thirds, in no wise adherents of the doctrines of nationalising 
all means of production, but rather cast their vote against the 
Government, aud for the most extreme Opposition, from a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction. That this is so, some of the foremost 
leaders of Social Democracy have publicly avowed to be the case. 

In the camp of Progressist Liberals, whose bearing may be 
decisive, there is open division. One of the groups, led by Dr. 
Richter, persists, as usual, in absolute opposition. If, by such 
persistence, the general course of the Emperor’s Government could be 
altered; if parliamentary rule, with full Ministerial responsibility, 
could be gained thereby, there would probably be many more who 
would join this systematic Opposition. But that is out of the 
question under actual circumstances. 

Looking, therefore, mainly at the grave European situation, 
another section of Progressists, led by a member who has hitherto 
been among the most steadfast friends of England, and who is an 
honorary member of the Cobden Club, has, from the beginning, 
shown a strong inclination to consider the subject on its own merits. 
In doing so, their spokesman said, that “there must be some reason 
known to the Foreign Office of Germany,” which had induced the 
Emperor to come forward with his plan. In the Vation, the weekly 
organ of this parliamentary leader of the Advanced Liberal group of 
Progressists, it was further declared that the experience of the 
Spanish-American war had shown what difficulties may arise for the 
protection of a dependency like Kiaotchou. That paper went on to 
say that the Spanish-American war itself, and now the war between 
England and the Transvaal, have increased the feeling of insecurity, 
as regards the peace of the world, in a most unpleasant manner. 


“Whilst the apprehensions,” the writer observed, “as to a conflict between 
Continental Powers have diminished with the vast increase of national armies 
on the system of compulsory service, which makes a war catastrophe look all the 
more dreadful, there have suddenly come up expansionist aspirations among 
Americans and Englishmen, who possess no standing national army, but only 
hired troops. The uncomfortable feeling of not being sufficiently protected at 
tea, has manifestly been increased thereby among Germans.” 


This is all the more significant when considering that the editor 
of the Vution, in which these and far stronger strictures have appeared 
since, week by week, has for years been one of the most out-and-out 
pro-English politicians in Germany; that he knows England and 
America well; that he is, on principle, a well-wisher of good friend- 
ship between those three countries; and that he has always been a 
firm supporter of the Arbitration and Peace movement. This is a 
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typical case. There are, in Germany, great many Liberals who 
have been sorely exercised by late events. The same is the case in 
Austria and Italy, as might easily be proved by more than sufficient 
evidence in my hands—evidence both public and private. 


III. 


Among prominent military leaders who have recently entered, by 
means of full essays, into a detailed discussion of the subject, there 
may be mentioned the former German Minister of War, General 
Verdy du Vernois, and Lieutenant-General von der Goltz, known for 
his works on the last war between France and Germany, and his 
organising activity in the Turkish Army. The former points out the 
difficulties which arose for Germany, during the Schleswig-Holstein 
war of 1863-4, in consequence of the want of a fleet. He also brings 
to mind the necessity in which Germany found herself, for the same 
reason, in the beginning of the war with France, to send 70,000 
landwehr men, and 90,000 garrison and reserve troops, for the defence 
of her coasts and ports, although the French fleet, at that time, was 
by far neither so large, nor so prepared, as it is now. General Verdy 
du Vernois further dwells on the enormous risks the army, as well as 
the population, would run as regards provisioning, if in any future 
war the German Ocean, into whose vast corner bay imports converge, 
were not properly protected by a naval force. Germany, therefore, 


he says, should at last make up, as quickly as possible, for what she 
had neglected so long. 

General von der Goltz has a great deal to say about the possibility 
of a simultaneous war with France and Russia, and the consequent 
necessity of having a proper naval force both in the Baltic and the 
German Ocean. 


“The bombardment and ransoming of our ports,” he remarks, ‘“‘ might perhaps 
exercise no great weight in the balance of the fortune of war. Still, by frequent 
repetition, and if no means of defence were found, such procedures of the enemy 
would in the long run act in a depressing way on the feelings of the country. 
Now, in war, very much depends on a firm belief of the masses in a coming 
victory. It stands to reason that the task of our army struggling on the eastern 
side would be exceedingly facilitated by our naval mastery in the Baltic. The 
Commander-in-Chief of that army would possess a far more extended freedom of 
action if he could choose any place on the coast as a basis for his enterprises, 
and if, in case he had to go out of the way before superior forces, he were not com- 
pelled, under such circumstances, to turn to the Vistula. The possession of 
Koénigsberg, and of the western Samland which is easily maintained from there 
would serve as a lasting menace for the right wing of a Russian army of invasion. 
All this would be impossible if hostile squadrons were to appear on our coasts 
and to maintain themselves there. Consequently, our operations on land would 
be directly favoured and forwarded by a strong fleet. A war against an allied 
France and Russia, therefore, renders it necessary for us to have a fleet which, 
at least, would be somewhat superior to a single one of those two antagonists. 
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“A strong Power,”’ the author concludes, ‘is left in peace. If, nevertheless, 
he is attacked, he finds allies. Weakness invites attacks from the more power- 
ful. Our present weakness at sea involves serious danger of war. In strengthen- 
ing ourselves, we strengthen peace.”’ 


sf 


France had, last year, 39 ships of the line, and 90 cruisers; Russia 
24 ships of the line, and 48 cruisers, large and small. Both countries 
have resolved, since, upon considerable increase of their naval strength. 
Germany had only 14 ships of the line, and 38 cruisers. England 
had 69 ships of the line, and 217 cruisers, large and small, either 
ready, or in course of construction. 

3y the small increase of the German navy in accordance with the 
Naval Act of three years ago, and the larger one proposed by the 
present Bill, Germany would about double her maritime strength. 
This latter increase is, however, to be distributed, in the way of 
building ships, over the long term of sixteen years. At the end of it, 
there would be 38 line of battleships, 20 large and 45 small cruisers. 
In the total of her war vessels, Germany would even then be behind 
France, although somewhat in advance of Russia. 

At present, the Navy Budget of Germany is the smallest among 
the various great Powers. In 1899, France had (in marks) a budget 
of 235,000,000 ; the United States of America, 198,000,000 (in con- 
sequence of the war with Spain); Russia, 186,000,000 ; the German 
Empire, 133,000,000 marks. The taxation, per head, for maritime pur- 
poses was correspondingly the smallest in Germany. <A statement of 
Count Biilow, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, is to the effect that, 
owing to extension of the building of new vessels over a space of 
sixteen years, the taxation, per head, would not be increased, so far 
as can be seen. As to the whole plan, to give it in a few words, it 
is, according to Prince Hohenlohe, the Imperial Chancellor, to double 
the number of battleships and of the large cruisers, and to do away 
altogether with the coasting squadron. 

Government speakers, like Count Biilow, dwelt on the interests 
Germany had latterly acquired over sea, both by its colonies and by 
its trade. The rapid increase of her population, the remarkable 
development of her industry, the solid ability of her merchants, the 
strong vitality of her people—he said—have drawn the people into a 
‘‘world policy,” which compels it to seek security against hostile 
surprises, not only on land, but also on sea. The whole world 
augments its naval power. It is not for the mere pleasure of 
spending money that Germany is, under such circumstances, urgently 
called upon to do something in the same line. Admiral Tirpitz, on 
his part, declared that colonial possessions and a world-trade without 


a proper fleet remind one of acavalry man who can ride well, but who 
has no horse. 
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These arguments would perhaps have more effect upon half- 
wavering opponents if such tall talk as ‘“ world-policy,” and the like, 
were avoided. It jars upon the ears of many who think that this 
magnificent phraseology is not applicable to a comparatively very 
small beginning in colonisation. They are probably more impressed 
when they hear that, of the food stuff imported into Germany in 1898, 
to the tune of 1,819,000,000 marks, not less than 13—14,000,000 
came by way of sea. 

As late as 1870, fully one-half of the German population was still 
oveupied with agriculture and the industries connected therewith. 
Since then the agricultural class has much diminished. It is now 
only 36 per cent. At the same time, the population in general 
increases rapidly, whilst emigration, formerly so large, has latterly 
decreased from year to year, until it has become ten times less than it 
was in the beginning of the eighties. 

The annual growth of the German population, which formerly 
was, in the average, half a million, and which then rose to three- 
quarters of a million, has recently increased to 850,000 a year. It is 
reckoned that the German Empire—always without those Austrian 
provinces, which, from ancient times down to 1866, were as much an 
integral part of our country as Yorkshire, Scotland, or Wales are an 
integral part of Great Britain—will, twenty years hence, contain 
between 70-75,000,000 people. 

That population, the advocates of the Navy Bill say, has to be 
fed, and to be secured against a hostile interruption of its industrial 
export and its necessary import. During the last forty years its 
trade has risen, since 1860, from two and a-half milliards of marks to 
eight and a half in 1897. It is now assumed to have reached ten 
milliards. The tonnage of its ships has, during the last ten years, 
augmented fifteen times. Though the increase of trade with countries 
or colonies over sea may certainly be attained without a navy, yet, in 
times of danger, that trade would be at the mercy of a strong foreign 
naval Power, if it were not itself correspondingly protected by a force 
at its back. In this connection it is observed that, during the present 
war, an attempt has even been made to treat flour as contraband of 
war, contrary to what evidently England’s own interests would be, if 
ever the sad and fatal day of foreign invasion came for her. 

It certainly speaks much for the hearty desire of the German 
people to see peace preserved and the desire for further armaments 
held at bay, that, in spite of all kinds of alarming portents, there 
should still be so much hesitation, or even downright opposition, 
among its Liberal and Democratic parties in reference to an increase 
of the navy. There is no such opposition, no such hesitation, 
in England. Even her working classes are in favour of a strong 
navy. Cobden, the persistent adversary of militarism and of 
an unnecessarily large naval force, once said that if the security of 
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the country were at stake, he would not minda naval budget of a 
hundred million pounds sterling. It is held in England that not only 
the manufacturers, but the working classes as well, have an interest 
in the maintenance of a strong fleet. A similar view has been 
expressed, in December last, in the Socialistische Monatshefte, by a 
writer belonging to the Socialist party of Germany, in the strongest 
terms possible. Reviewing the history of warlike conflicts since the 
Middle Ages, and looking to the inevitable economic consequences of 
the capitalist organisation of society, he warns the working classes of 
Germany against trusting to the maintenance of peace and the un- 
hindered industrial development and correspondingly safe export of 
produce, unless it were backed by naval strength. Under the present 
social conditions, he contends, the interests of the working classes 
themselves are involved in the creation of a strong fleet. 

He might have quoted a recent saying of Mr. Chamberlain, “ that 
all wars are trade wars.”’ For my part, I hold that to be an exaggera- 
tion, and in some cases an absolute error. There have been wars also 
lighted up by religious fanaticism ; by monarchical ambition; even 
by personal princely interest of a gross financial nature—sometimes 
under a false cover of national concern or honour. 

The Social Democratic party of Germany, as an organised body, 
are no doubt averse to the acceptance of the Navy Bill. So is the 
majority of the Democratic “ People’s Party,’ and a section of the 
Progressists or “ Freisinnige.” Their persistent opposition is founded 
on their absolute dissatisfaction with the present system of Govern- 
ment. It would require a hostile attack from abroad to effect a 
change in their attitude. But then—the advocates of the Bill say— 
it would be too late. When, in 1870, Germany was attacked by 
France, the army was ready. At present, the fleet is not sufficient 
for such an emergency, or a possibly even worse one, which may arise. 

Upon the whole, it may be said that if a plebiscite, or a refer- 
endum in the Swiss style, could be taken, there would probably be a 
good majority in favour of the new Bill, even if an additional burden 
of taxation had to be borne—which, as before mentioned, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs asserted would not be the case in this instance. 
Germany has a good seafaring population along the German Ocean 
and the Baltic. More and more also, men from the south, from those 
Uplands which in olden times received a large part of their popula- 
tion from the northern shores, are beginning toenter the navy. The 
crews of the German merchant flect show themselves very eager for 
admission to the warships. 

As towhat the medley groups of the Reichstag will do, we must 
wait to see; but one thing is certain—namely, that for the opposition 
of Liberal sections of Parliament, the Emperor’s Government has 
mainly itself to thank. 

Kant Buryp. 
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Tis: Official Statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty explana- 
tory of the Navy Estimates for 1900-1901 was issued as a Parlia- 
mentary paper on February 23rd of the present year. It sets forth 
a stupendous programme of arrangements for new ships, new 
machinery, new ordnance, and new naval ports. It surveys the pros- 
pective costs, and makes certain provisions for an increase in per'sonne/. 
This latter part of the statement has been anxiously awaited by all 
ranks of engineers lt.N., for it was expected that it would contain a 
scheme to equalise the many disproportionalities that exist between 
their branch and the executive branch of the Royal Navy. It can- 
not be denied that the programme “deals” with the subject of 
engineers R.N.; indeed it even goes so far as to consider their pro- 
motion, status, pay, and numbers. Thus, for instance, to balance 
the proposed addition to the Fleet of two battleships, six first-class 
armoured cruisers, one second-class cruiser, two twin-screw sloops, 
two gun-boats, and two torpedo-boats, the number of Chief Inspectors 
of Machinery is increased from five to eight, the number of Inspectors 
of Machinery is increased from eight to thirteen, and a sparse 150 
men are added to the number available for work in the engine-rooms. 

The Statement further proposes to abolish the rank of staff 
engineer. Chief engineers R.N. are to rank “ with”’ lieutenants 
of and above eight years’ seniority, while engineers on promotion will 
rank “with ” lieutenants of less than eight years’ seniority. That 
the Engineer-in-Chief of the Royal Navy should hold merely the 
relative rank of captain was absurd. He has at last been granted 
the relative rank of rear-admiral, but he is still excluded from the 
Admiralty Board. Similarly, although chief engineers will now 
take relative rank “with” lieutenants of eight years’ seniority, 
they are still denied the powers held by the most junior lieutenants 
as regards control of theirmen. There are no concessions whatever 
to stokers. The whole of this part of the statement must, from the 
country’s point of view, be regarded as ineffectual; it neglects the 
main issue, it makes no provision for the better manning of engine- 
rooms, and it leaves the question of discipline untouched. 

To the average Englishman it would at first sight appear that 
since the old classification “‘ with but after’? now vanishes, engineers 
R.N. are in future to rank equally with officers of executive rank. 
Such, however, is not the case, for the Statement goes on to declare 
that “in other respects the re/atire rank of engineer officers remains 
unchanged.” This latter clause constricts the innovations so far as 
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almost to nullify their benefits ; for until /e/utive rank is replaced by 
parity of rank, engineer officers cannot be said to rank “ with” 
executive officers. Hence, while the concessions in themselves are 
an admission by the Admiralty Board of the need of reform, the 
nullifying clause is equally an avowal of their policy to preserve at 
all risks the traditional superiority of all ranks of the executive 
branch, and simultaneously to maintain the classification of all 
engineers R.N. as “ civil, non-combatant”’ officers. 

The defects in the present system of relative rating, promotion and 
disciplinary powers among engineer officers in the Royal Navy, have 
repeatedly been brought to the notice of the country. But because 
the crucial hour, the hour of naval conflict, has not yet arrived to 
accentuate the need for reforms, the matter has been passed over, 
if not actually neglected. For the past twenty-five years inactivity 
and apathy, apparent or real, have characterised all deliberations of 
the Admiralty regarding the status and powers of these illustrious 
and gallant men. The Lords of the Admiralty have had this 
question frequently before them, but to no purpose. They have 
maintained unbroken silence, they have held out no hope of 
amelioration, they have introduced no system of reconstruction. 
Hence, if apathy and inactivity are here wrongly ascribed to the 
Admiralty Board, the charge is justified by the past and present 
condition of things. Moreover, it represents the aspect in which 
their deliberations are viewed by every engineer officer in the Navy. 

The explanation of this attitude of the Admiralty may be that 
they regard the matter rather as a personal and somewhat petty 
grievance on the part of the men concerned, than as an organic 
defect whose cause is at Whitehall. This, however, it is right to 
say, is not the view taken by Lord Charles Beresford; for, as recently 
as April last, he frankly admitted that there were serious defects. 
Again, in July, he reminded us that the Admiralty officials and 
senior officers of the Navy had always been chary in their approval 
of necessary reforms. They opposed steam. They opposed the 
removal of masts and yards from steam war vessels. They opposed 
armour-clads. They opposed the breech-loading and quick-firing 
gun. And it is also right to say, that even Mr. Goschen, in his 
campaigning days, long ago, in 1878, acknowledged that “the 
matter was of extreme importance to the safety and well-being of our 
ships, and that it ought to be dealt with in a broad and comprehen- 
sive manner.” So broadly, so comprehensively, has he dealt with it 
since that time, that it seems now to have become utterly dispelled 
from his mental horizon. 

In order to realise the serious consequences of the defective 
organisation of the engineer branch of the Royal Navy, it is 
necessary, primarily, to consider the grave weakness that results 
from our present system. It is necessary to show how derogatory 
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it is to discipline, how incompatible with efficiency, how disastrous 
in the prospective hour of battle. Further, it is our duty to examine 
the deterrent effect that its faults exert upon men hesitating whether 
or not to choose the engineer branch of the Royal Navy as their 
profession. Those faults are alone responsible for our empty engine- 
rooms. On the other hand, it is surely worth some trouble to study 
the case subjectively, and to realise, if possible, the disappointment, 
amounting almost to hopelessness, with which engineers R.N., 
while resigning themselves to the invincible silence of their task- 
masters on the Board of Admiralty, contemplate these defects. 

The cardinal source of weakness, and the most prolific cause of 
discontent, lies in the official degradation wilfully measured out to 
engineer officers by the Lords of the Admiralty. From the Chief 
Inspector of Machinery to the least of the stokers R.N., it 
entails every rank in the whole engineer department. It begins at 
the Admiralty itself, where it is evidenced by the sinister fact that 
the engineer branch of the Royal Navy has not a single representa- 
tive on the Board. It is obvious in every page of the “ Queen’s 
Regulations and Admiralty Instructions.” It is branded on the 
arm of every engineer officer R.N., in stripes, whereby they are 
published to the world as “ non-combative, civil officers.” It robs 
them of their place on Courts-Martial, where men of their own 
branch are tried for departmental offences. It denies them control 
of their own men, and restricts their power within the narrowest 
possible limits. Yet it is to these engineer officers that is en- 
trusted what Mr. Goschen, in his latter days, calls ‘the fiendish 
complications ” of the machinery of our ships of war. Let there be 
no mistake as to what that means. The Queen’s Regulations make it 
incumbent upon engineer officers to maintain in perfect order the 
machinery and boilers of our ships and boats, the auxiliary machinery, 
including pumps, with all their perplexities of pipes and valves ; all 
distilling apparatus, all gun-mountings, torpedo carriages and pro- 
peller apparatus ; all the various secondary engines and hydraulic 
gear for pumping, for loading and working guns, for supplying 
ammunition, for turning turrets, barbettes and platforms; all ven- 
tilation engines, capstan engines, shafts, spindles, windlasses, and 
steering gear, steam-winches and boat-hoists, water-tight doors and 
sluice-valves, fire-engines and fire-mains; instruments for signalling ; 
the complex mechanism of Whitehead torpedoes and their submerged 
discharge-tubes, air-compressors, reservoirs, separators, and charging 
columns, electric light engines and dynamos, flooding gear and 
refrigerating machinery. In addition they are responsible for the 
general decorum and cleanliness of the engine-room, and finally 
they are to see that their men “ perform their duties with prompti- 
tude and to the best of their abilities.” 

Consider only the single item of care of torpedoes: a modern 
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battle-ship carries about twenty of these weapons, it must there- 
fore be acknowledged that the responsibility of keeping them in 
order is a very heavy one. Engineer officers have repeatedly to 
take them to pieces, to replace the parts, to execute repairs and to 
adjust them. They have also to charge them with compressed air. 
This is regarded as part of their duties, for which, of course, they 
get no extra recompense. 

When it is remembered that ships of the Zvrrib/e class have 
each as many as 48 boilers, working at something like 250 pounds 
pressure to the square inch, instilling movement into mammoth 
engines of 25,000 horse-power, and that ships of the Ocean class 
have approximately 100 auxiliary engines for purposes other than 
for propulsion, some idea can be formed of the magnitude of the 
responsibilities entrusted to the handful of engineers attached to 
such vessels. Add to all this the stress and hazard of battle, and it 
will be seen that those officers have full need to be invested with 
powers of command, and an engine-room complement commensurate 
with the vast scope of the duties which their country expects of 
them. 

The highest relative rank to which it is possible for an officer of 
the Engineer Department of the Royal Navy to attain is that of 
rear-admiral ; there is only one allowed even that distinction. In 
the executive branch of the Navy, out of a total of 1,786 com- 
missioned officers, 189 are at least of captain’s rank. The engincer- 
ing branch has a personne! of about 25,000, i.c., more than one-third 
the total of the Navy; and, as we have seen, it has responsibilities 
in connection with nearly the whole of the maférie/. It has a total 
of 900 commissioned officers, but only 20 of these hold the relative 
rank of captain. This means that in the executive branch, not- 
withstanding their further limits of promotion to flag rank, every 
ninth or tenth commissioned officer is at least of captain’s rank, 
which, no doubt, is as it should be. But in the engineer branch, 
only one out of every 45 officers carries that dignity, modified as 
usual by the term “ relative.” 

On the active list there are, in addition to the 189 captains in the 
executive branch, 65 flag officers; it is therefore evident that offi- 
cers of the engineer branch are not only unrepresented upon the 
Admiralty Board, upon whom they depend for their promotion, but 
they are most stingily dealt with by that far too executive body of 
gentlemen. 

As some indication of the disproportionalities of pay, pension, 
and rank, the following brief notes may be studied. The ratio of 
the number of officers to men in the executive branch is 1 to 13, 
and in the engineer branch 1 to 27. Ten Admirals receive good- 
service pensions of £300 per annum in addition to retirement, or 
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enough of £300 to bring retirement up to £1,220 per annum. One 
rear-admiral receives a good-service pension of £150 per annum 
in addition to retirement. Three medical officers receive good-service 
pensions of £100 per annum in addition to retirement. Eleven 
captains receive good-service awards of £150 per annum while 
actually serving. Eighteen commanders receive £65 per annum ; 
and forty-two lieutenants receive £50 per annum in pensions. 

Engineer officers receive no pensions of the above nature. Many 
captains and admirals receive a considerable allowance for servants. 
Chief Inspectors of Machinery, i.e., the senior officers of the engineer 
branch, having relative rank of captain, receive scarcely any allowance 
for servants. 

The disproportionalities of pay can best be seen by inspection of 
the Navy List ; it is important, however, to note that the cost to the 
country of training 265 cadets in the Britannia is £27,443, or £104 
per cadet. The cost to the country of training 194 engineer students 
at Keyham is £11,624, /ess £2,500, the value of their productive 
work, or only £47 per student. The cost to the country of 183 
engineer students’ “pocket money” for the year 1899-1900 is 
£1,070, or an average of £6 each; whereas the total cost to country 
of 697 midshipmen and cadets’ “pocket money ” for the same period 
is £20,780, or an average of £30 each. The students’ ages are 
16 to 21, and midshipmen’s and cadets’ 15 to 20. A navy surgeon 
of 21 years of age receives in pay Ils. 6d. per day; an engineer 
officer of 30 years of age receives lls, per day. Neglecting com- 
mand-money and charge-pay, a commander of 35 years of age 
receives in pay £1 per day; an engineer officer does not receive that 
rank and pay until he is 44 years of age. 

Although engineer officers of relative rank of captain are pro- 
moted at the age of 52, there are, of the total 900 engineer officers, 
only 21 of that rank. Fleet engineers serve on to 03 without pro- 
motion. Optional retirement at 50 years of age, so far as fleet 
engineers are concerned, has been suspended “as a temporary 
measure ”’ for the last eight years. Heads of medical departments 
at Haslar and Plymouth have relative rank of rear-admiral, with a 
salary of £1,004 per annum, and £85 allowance for servants, and an 
official residence. The maximum pay of a Chief Inspector of 
Machinery is £730 per annum, no adequate allowance for servants, 


and no official residence, though he is head of the Engineering 


Department at the great naval port where he is stationed. The pay 
of the Engineer-in-chief, the head of the Steam Department of our 
entire Navy is £1,800 per annum, with no official residence. More- 
over, this sum is personal to the present holder only. 

As regards rank, a cadet may rise to the proud position and high 
pay of Admiral ; a medical officer may become an Inspector-General ; 
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but the engineer It.N. cannot attain to a higher position than 
Chief Inspector of Machinery, with “relative ”’ rank, and a compara- 
tively low rate of pay. In the sister service, the title “‘ Inspector of 
Machinery ” is held by a lieutenant. Moreover, if anything should 
go wrong, and it should become necessary for the Inspector of 
Machinery R.N., to be submitted to questionings as to the 
cause of mishap, his hearers consist, not of technical experts, not even 
of senior officers of his own class, but of deck officers of executive 
rank, who probably could not distinguish between a reducing-valve 
and a stuffing-box. 

Writers are not allowed to the chief-engineers of Her Majesty's 
ships, consequently highly trained officers have to be employed for 
merely clerical work. There is no regulation which ensures that 
specially suitable persons for charge of engineers’ stores shall be 
included in engine-room complements. 

Stokers are not granted re-engaging pay, as is now given to men 
of the seamen class. Why not ? 

It is generally admitted that engine-room complements are too 
small to carry out the work of the department under high rates of 
steaming, or under such stress of circumstances as may be expected 
during war time, but there is a prevailing idea that all such gaps 
in the ranks of engineers R.N. could, upon emergency, be filled 
from our mercantile marine. It is obvious to anybody who examines 
the matter that, even if they could be got, men and officers of the 
merchant service, loyal and willing as they may be to fight, could not 
possibly be utilised without long training upon fighting vessels. It 
takes at least six months for an engineer officer R.N., with all 
his specialised knowledge and experience of war vessels, to find his 
way among the complexities of a ship to which he is newly appointed. 
It could not take less than that time for an engineer of the mercantile 
marine to learn the mere pipes and ropes. For instance, imagine the 
chief-engineer of a “TP. & O,” steamer suddenly to be put into a 
position of responsibility in regard to the machinery of a battle ship. 
He might know enough to be able to keep the main engines under 
way, but he is unaccustomed to the rapid changes of speed and 
delicate maucouvring of engines necessary during steam tactics. He 
would know nothing of the tricks of Belleville water-tube boilers; he 
would be entirely lost in the maze of hydraulic machinery, torpedoes, 
gun-mountings, air-compressing machinery, and all their intricate 
repairs ; and he would have had no experience of the management of 
large bodies of men. ‘rom the executive he would be able to gather 
no effective assistance; his instruction would thus fall, at a critical 
time, as an additional burden upon engineer officers R.N., and 
he would be a hindrance and a source of danger rather than a 
help. If only the Admiralty Board would take steps to remove the 
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stigma that now checks the flow of men to Keyham, there need be no 
such compromises. A popular Engineer Branch would mean well- 
manned engine-rooms, and everything in its place at the hour of 
battle. The hour of battle is no time for experiments, it is no time 
for make-shifts. 

At the present moment, owing to under-manning, and for economy, 
more than 100 Royal Navy officers, of ‘‘engineer” rank and pay, are 
performing the duties of “chief engineer,” in vessels where the 
horse-power is as great as 10,000. A large number of them have to 
rank “with” the most junior lieutenant, and proclaim upon their 
uniforms that this rank is only “ relative.”’ 

During the steam trials of one of our latest battle-ships, 262 stokers 
were found necessary, working in three watches of four hours “on ” 
and eight hours “ off.”” When commissioned she is to be allowed 
only 108 stokers: this means that, when running at full speed, in 
commission, the engine-room department must borrow some 80 men 
of the seamen class from the upper deck, in order that she may be 
able to keep the sea at that speed. Add to this the fact that engineer 
officers, by reason of their “ civil” rank, are prevented from negotiat- 
ing their men, and that the Executive officers, ignorant of the neces- 
sities of the engine-room, may at any time command the stokers to 
go on deck, and it will be seen how we court disaster. Superpose to 
such a state of affairs the conditions of war, and the result may be 
only imagined. 

Even in peace-time there is no ship in the whole Navy that can be 
said to carry more than its bare complement of engineer officers and 
stokers, We have no effective stand-by of Royal Naval engineer 
officers. We are wofully deficient in reserves of artificers and stokers. 
The engine-room complement of a modern battle-ship consists of 
about 250 men, the majority of them stokers: and as these are 
generally taken into the service as adults, they lack that spirit of 
obedience which, under a wise i'éyimc, has become one of the most 
valued qualities of our blue-jackets. 

Of course it cannot be hoped that the mere fact of investing an 
engineer officer with powers to negotiate these men will, under all 
circumstances, ensure his control of them at the supreme moment of 
war; but it is obvious that the existing method of withholding from 
him such authority, checks the growth of that salutary respect for 
officers which, in the process of time, develops in the men instinctive 
obedience. Such obedience, born as it is from the knowledge that 
safety lies that way, stands good in a crisis. It gave to us Egypt, it 
preserves to us India, it is the pride of our second line of defence. 
If the principle is admitted, that engineer officers R.N. should 
have powers, directly under the captain, to negotiate their own meu, 
the only just doubt that arises, in dispute of the establishment of a 
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scheme in accordance with that principle, is as to whether there exists, 
in the education or social status of engineers, some defect which unfits 
them for exercising those prerogatives. 

At present all real authority is vested in the executive branch of 
the Navy. This means that an engineer officer, even of the highest 
engineer rank, must submit all “crimes” for settlement to the 
potentiality of an executive officer, probably a lieutenant a generation 
his junior, completely ignorant of the laws and technicalities that 
underlie the offence. It is not our purpose here to draw invidious 
comparisons between the executive and engineer branches of the 
Navy, but since the executive officer is given powers that properly 
belong to, but are denied to the engineer R.N., it becomes 
necessary to examine whether there is any inherent defect either in 
the education or social status of the engineer to account for his dis- 
abilities, or whether it is a condition imposed upon him by the caprice, 
jealousy, or misjudgment of the Admiralty Board. 

As regards education, the engineer officer begins by giving the 
best years of his life to a course of specialised college work, at great 
expense to his parents and labour to himself, whereby he attains to as 
high a standard as any officer in either of the Services. He could 
give points to the majority of University men. ‘To realise the extent 
of the training through which he must pass before reaching the proud 
distinction of holding Her Majesty’s commission as a non-combative 
“‘ civil” officer, let us glance at his course of study and the scheme of 
his subsequent promotions. 

After a severe entrance examination, the successful candidate begins 
his work at the Royal Naval Engineering College, Keyham. The 
limits of age at which entrance can be obtained are from fourteen to 
sixteen-and-a-half years, and the course of study there occupies five 
years. alf-yearly examinations are held throughout the course, 
and a student who fails in any one of these endangers his chances of 
entering the Service. The most important of the examinations is 
certainly that at the end of the second year, for it determines whether 
the student shall pass into the higher division and proceed to more 
recondite mathematics in preparation for Greenwich. The passing 
of this examination may therefore be considered as a condition to 
obtaining, ultimately, a first-class certificate. Those who are unsuc- 
cessful may yet hope to earn a certificate of the second or third class. 
It may be well to explain that the class of certificate is in some 
degree equivalent to “seniority,” and that the class of certificate 
characterises the man throughout his whole career. Thus there is 
a difference in “seniority” of six months between the first and 
the second class, and also between the second and the third. 

A stiff course of mathematics at Greenwich concludes with another 
examination, the object of which is to decide whether the first-class 
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certificate shall be awarded. Those who obtain first class certificates 
are submitted to a further process of selection whereby the first two 
are chosen to remain for a further course of two years’ study at Green- 
wich. The two men, so selected, undergo what is known as the 
‘‘ professional” course, and at the end of their third year they must 
satisfy the examiners in a very severe test, finally obtaining, according 
to their marks, certificates of the first, second, or third class “ pro- 
fessional”; or failing these, they may be awarded merely a “ college 
certificate,” an acknowledgment that they have been through the 
special course. We thus see that there are eight classes of certificates, 
as follows :— 


Class, Class. 

1P 1st Class Professional. | 1G _ 1st Class Greenwich “ Ordinary.” 
2P 2nd ” ” 2G 2nd ” ” ” 

3P od , » /2 K 2nd ,, Keyham Certificate. 

C  **College”’ Certificate. | 3K 8rd ,, “ 9 


The difficulty of obtaining the first class “ professional ” certificates 
is very great. During the period of the last twenty years only four 
have been awarded, i.e., there are in the whole Royal Navy only four 
officers of that class.) The wide margin between the merits of the 
different grades and the severity of the higher grades is evident 
from the following brief notes on the conditions characterising each :— 


Class 1 P.—The possessor must obtain at the end of his eight 
years’ course, in his final examination, not less than half marks in 
each of two groups of subjects, one mathematical, the other a non- 
mathematical subject, directly bearing on the profession. He must 
obtain, as a grand total, 75 per cent. of all marks at that examination, 
i... 7,500 out of 10,000. 

Class 2 P.—He must obtain half marks in each group, but less 
than 7,500 total. 

Class 3 P.—Half marks, ‘.e., 5,000, however obtained. 

Class C.—Less than half marks. 

Class 1st G.—Over 45 per cent. of the possible marks at the end 
of the first year at Greenwich. 

Class 2nd G.—Under 45 per cent. at Greenwich. 

Class 2nd K.—Less than 60 per cent. but more than 50 per cent. 
of marks at the final (fifth) year Keyham examination. 

Class 3rd K.—Under 50 per cent. but over 30 per cent. at Keyham. 


If a student cannot score more than 30 per cent. at the end of his 
fifth year at Keyham, he is considered to fail, but, at the discretion of 
the Admiralty, he may be allowed to stay another year and present 
himself again for examination. 

From the foregoing statement it is evident that the prospective 
Royal Naval engineer must give at least five years to specific study 
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at college before he is ready for service as an “ assistant engineer,” 
and it is equally clear that he must surrender himself for eight years 
at college in order to become a “ professional” engineer. ‘Two years 
after the end of the eight years he has a further examination before 
he gains the proud title of “ engineer,” and, at a still later period, 
he has to face an examination before he is promoted to “chief en- 
gineer.” The number of years’ service necessary to promotion for 
men of less than “ professional certificate’’ class is proportionally 
greater: they depend rigidly upon “ seniority.” Men of Class 1 P, 
however, may obtain their promotion to “ chief engineer ”’ irrespective 
cf “seniority” afterten years from the time of their leaving Keyham 
College. This advantage is extended to men of Class 2 P after thir- 
teen years from the time of leaving Keyham. 

A great deal might be said in defence of the Admiralty if the 
whole of this elaborate and necessary college training at Keyham 
was carried out at the expense of Her Majesty’s Government, for 
some distinction might then be drawn between such men as are trained 
on the Britannia and those who pass through the course at Keyham. 
But the fact that the expense rests not with the Government, but with 
the parents, and amounts to a sum equivalent to a University educa- 
tion, disposes entirely of this hypothesis. It is extremely difficult, 
but it is just possible, for a R.N.E. student at the end of his 
college work to give up the Navy and to begin life as a civil 
engineer. The successful naval engineer of the highest class, after 
his eight years’ training, is in receipt of £137 10s. a year; this 
represents his salary from the time he leaves Keyham until he shall 
have completed six years of subsequent service, or five years in the 
event of his going to Greenwich and obtaining a “1 P.”” When at 
last he becomes an “engineer” his pay is increased to £182 10s. This 
is maintained for four years. It then rises to £200 15s., which again 
is maintained for four years. Finally he receives in that rank £219 
per annum, for another four years, ¢.c., a maximum of 12s. per day. 
The cost to parents for the five years at Keyham is from £450 to 
£300. At Greenwich the student has already obtained his commission, 
so that, of course, there is no question of college fees there. On the 
other hand, he draws pay at Greenwich at the rate of 6s. per day 
for the first year and 7s. 6d. per day for the second year, and the 
same subsequently until the time of his promotion to “ engineer.” 

To estimate the social qualities of these men we cannot do better 
than compare them with executive officers. Executive officers are, 
by universal consent, regarded as typical gentlemen ; and the social 
unity that exists between the two branches is the strongest possible 
evidence that engineer officers are of the same good stock. This 
sovial unity is as much in evidence between sub-lieutenants and junior 
engineer officers at Greenwich as between senior officers on active 
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service. And if any further proof is necessary, we find it in the fact 
that the landing party who formed the Naval Brigade that fought so 
splendidly at Ladysmith was led both by executive officers and by 
“‘non-combative ” “ civil’? engineer officers R.N. The names of 
Engineers Ellis and Sheen deserve to be remembered in this regard. To 
class these gentlemen as “ non-combatant ” “civil” officers, as do 
Queen’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions, pp. 1126, 1135, is in- 
congruous and unjust; it constitutes one of the most palpable of the 
degradations, to which we have already referred. As a matter of 
fact, the work of the engineer officer R.N. is more arduous, his 
risks greater, his promotions slower, his chances of public distinction 
fewer, than those of any executive officer in the Royal Navy, and that 
he should be officially classed as a “ non-combative civil officer” is 
nothing short of an insult to his capabilities and his profession. He 
is sent to the front to mount the guns, he improvises gun carriages, 
he is in the thickest of the battle, and saves our position by his 
intrepidity and skill in arms. In reward for which he is commis- 
sioned in the same grade with Inspectors of Nuisances. 

Engineer officers have themselves made several attempts to approach 
the Admiralty on these various questions, but with no effective result. 
Their proposal is that a corps of Royal Naval Engineers should be 
formed, to be classed as a military branch of the Navy, officers to be 
executive in their own department, with powers similar to those of all 
executive officers. On board ship the senior officer of the R.N.E. 
corps would thus be responsible for the discipline and decorum of his 
staff, to the Captain direct. Engine-room ratings at the Naval 
depots would be under the charge of Royal Naval engineer officers, 
who would be solely responsible for the training and distribution of 
their men. They further suggest that an officer of the R.N.E. 
corps should sit on all Courts-Martial when an officer or man of the 
corps is being tried for departmental offences, and that the titles 
and mode of promotion should be as follows :— 

















l'roposed Title. | Approximate Age. | Corresponding Age and Rank. 
' 
Cadet R.N.E. | 16to21. | Cadet and Midshipman, 
| 143 to 19. 
Sub-Lieutenant R.N.E. 21. | Sub-Lieutenant, 19. 
Lieutenant R.N.E. (to com- 24 to 25. | Lieutenant, 19 to 22. 
mence counting Senior 
time), 
Lieutenant of 8 years 32 to 33. | Tieutenant of § years, 27 § 
R.N.E. a to 30. 
Commander R.N.E. | (Number to be | Commander (by selection). 
7 kept at 200.) | 
Captain R.N.E, (By selection as | Captain (by selection). 
; ; |  atpresent.) | | 
Rear-Admiral R.N.E. (Sin | — | Rear-Admiral (by rotation). | 
nuniber), ; j 
TT2 
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According to date of commission, officers of the R.N.E. corps 
should rank in parity with the deck officers, not as at present re/atively 
to deck officers ; also their uniform should be similar to that now worn 
by those officers, but with distinctive cloth. The engineer-in-chief 
should rank as Vice-Admiral. An engineer officer of the rank of 
Rear-Admiral should be appointed to a seat on the Admiralty Board. 
The number of Captains R.N.E. should be 25. These would be for 
service at the Admiralty, in the Fleet, and Dockyard Reserves, the 
dockyards, depots, Royal Naval Engineers’ College, &c. <A Varlia- 
mentary Committee should be appointed to inquire into, and adjust, 
the pay and retirement of the officers of the R.N.E. corps. Officers 
of the rank of Commander R.N.E. should be permitted to retire at 
the age of fifty. The complements of the engine-room departments 
in H.M. ships should be increased until a condition of safety for war 
conditions has been attained. Writers, recruited from the Depart- 
ment, should be added to all engine-room complements, with definite 
rating and special allowance, And finally, stokers should be granted 
2d. per diem on re-engaging, as now given to men of the seamen 
class. 

On the Britannia, where executive cadets are trained, there is a 
post-captain as chief, assisted by other officers of high rank. But at 
Keyham, the head of the Engineering College is a commander only, 
and generally an absentee, assisted by one or two engineer 
officers of subordinate rank. As compared to the Britannia, the 
Engineering College is starved and neglected. In view of the fore- 
going disabilities it is easy to account for the scarcity of engineer 
officers. Parents, naturally enough, hesitate to embark their sons 
upon a profession which involves such labour, such degradation, such 
inadequate recompense. It is evident from the Nary List that 
engineer officers themselves, notwithstanding their affection for their 
profession, send their own sons to the Britannia rather than to 
Keyham ; it is also unfortunately true that they dissuade all who 
seek their advice from joining the engineer branch of the Service. 
Thus it comes about that although the engine-rooms of our ships are 
already under-manned and under-officered, the number of ships is 
increasing out of all proportion to the number of men. Without 
doubt this discrepancy is the most serious danger now threatening the 
Fleet, and the Board of Admiralty are alone to blame. Their first 
care should be to make the way to Keyham easy from every corner of 
our Empire; pay, rank, and duties should be adjusted so as to offer 
a fair chance to every youngster who has grit enough to join the 
service of the Queen. 

The many disproportionalties at present existing between Executive 
officers and Engineers R.N. are sufficiently indicated in the preceding 
remarks. It is clear that although the official phrase, “ With but 
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after,” formerly adopted by the Board of Admiralty to denote the 
puisne relation of the rank of engineer R.N. to that of lieutenant 
R.N., is dead, it is not yet buried. The phrase is as contemptible as 
it is ambiguous, but, solecism though it be, it suggests exactly 
the incongruous position in which the engineer officers and their 
men are placed with respect to the executive complement. En- 
gineers It.N. are “with” in all that requires endurance, know- 
ledge, loyalty and fighting qualities; they are “after’’ in every 
kind of recompense. They are “with” in education, responsibility, 
and risk; they are “after” in rank, rating, pension, advertisement, 
and the fair consideration of the Admiralty Board. 

If the Admiralty Board persist in their present attitude towards 
the engineer branch of the Royal Navy, the phrase may arise with 
a new significance ; for the country itself knows whether reforms 
should be instituted “ with” the need, or “after” the disaster. 


Rorro Apr.eyYARD. 





UNCHANGING DOGMA AND CHANGEFUL MAN. 


A writer in this Review recently characterised as an “abominable 
falsehood ’’* some words, used by me in the Nineteenth Century,? in 
reference to the Galileo case. He has omitted to observe that the 
words in question formed part of a réswié of certain positions defended 
by Cardinal Newman. I wrote as follows :— 

‘Galileo was condemned for applying his theory to the detailed interpretation 
of Scripture, which he ought to have left to the theologian. It was for this 
intrusion on the theological domain that his position was condemned, although 
Copernicanism had already been tolerated as a scientific hypothesis.” 

Cardinal Newman’s own words are these :— 

“ Not content with investigating and reasoning in his own province, it is said, 
he (Galileo) went out of his way directly to insult the received interpretation of 
Scripture. Theologians repelled an attack which was wanton and arrogant.’ 

As, however, the writer I refer to (Dr. Mivart) has apparently not 
understood what I meant (and what I conceive Cardinal Newman to 
have meant), I will first state briefly the account of the case which 
I should be prepared to defend, and then pass to the more general 
problems involved. I hold, then, the following positions :— 

(1.) Copernicanism was tolerated as a scientific hypothesis until 
it was applied to the interpretation of Scripture. Copernicus’s work, 
De Revolutionibus Orbium, was dedicated to Paul ITI. 

2.) Galileo was first delated to the Inquisition in consequence of 
his letters to Padre Castelli and the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, in 
which he dealt with the theory in its bearing on the interpretation 
of Scripture. The result was the decree of 1616. 

(3.) Before writing (subsequently) the famous Diéalogo he was 
warned by Riccardi (Master of the Sacred Palace) not to meddle 
with the interpretation of Scripture, and to treat the Copernican 
theory only hypothetically. 

(4.) Galileo was a personal friend of Urban VIII., who had every 
desire to treat him with consideration. 

(5.) It was his want of tact rather than his scientific zeal which 
led to his final troubles. We must remember that he was supposed 
to have put some of Urban VIII.’s arguments against Copernicanism 
in the mouth of the ignoramus Simplicio. 

(G.) In the then cxisting state of public opinion the Pope and 
Cardinals could not have done otherwise than prosecute him after 
the appearance of the Dialogo. He was not treated with rigour— 
if we judge by the standard of the age. 


(1) He has since modified the expression and substituted ‘ erroneous assertion.” 
(2) For June, 1899. (8) Idea of a University, p. 220. 
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(7.) In his trial it was especially alleged against him that he had 
treated Copernicanism “ theorematice ”’ and not “ hypothetice.” 

(8.) The form of the condemnation of 1616 no doubt was that of 
a disciplinary decree of inhibition from defending Copernicanism, based 
on the generally accepted view that the theory was heretical as being 
contrary to Scripture. But this does not change the fact that it was 
because Galileo meddled (unlike Copernicus) with the question of 
Scripture-interpretation that he was delated and condemned. 

As I believe that this view is far nearer to that which is generally 
held by educated men in the present century, than Dr. Mivart’s view 
that Galileo was a martyr,’ I shall pass to the more fundamental 
questions he has raised. ‘I do not see,” we read in Whewell’s 
History of the Inductive Sciences, “ with what propriety Galileo can 
be looked on as a martyr of science.” Similar is the verdict of the 
writer on “ Galileo” in Chambers’ Cyclopedia. “No great man,” 
he writes, “had ever less claim to the title of martyr.” And he 
adds that Galileo’s “ biting, satirical turn more than his physical dis- 
coveries was the cause of his misfortunes. The dignitaries of the 
Church who persecuted Galileo warned him beforehand in the 
friendliest way to be more prudent.” 

Long before Dr. Mivart held his present theological position he. 
wrote on this subject with that 


“ Candour which spares its foes and ne’er descends 
With bigot zeal to combat for its friends.” 


He communicated with Professor Huxley on the question, and 
received, as some of my readers may remember, a somewhat un- 
sympathetic reply. “I gave some attention to the Galileo process 
when I was in Italy,” Mr. Huxley wrote, “and I arrived at the 
conclusion that the Pope and the College of Cardinals had rather the 
best of it.’”? 

One more word before I quit this subject. We know that the 
argument in favour of Copernicanism on which Galileo laid special 
stress was mistaken. We know also that so great an authority as Tycho 
Brahé refused to accept the theory. It was rejected also by Des- 
cartes and Bacon. Milton, in his Paradise Lost, wavers on the 
subject. The two Popes, and their advisers who were concerned in 
the matter, might well regard a theory rejected or doubted by such 
eminent men as very inadequately established from a scientific point 
of view. And those were days when the unification of knowledge 
was not yet despaired of as a present possibility. How upsetting the 
Copernican theory was to the faith of the average Christian at that time, 
Cardinal Newman has eloquently described. That the guardians of 

; ) Dr. Mivart speaks of the ‘‘ confessorship of that venerable servant of God.” 


1 
2) See Nineteenth Century, December, 1897, p. 998. 
3) See introduction to the Via Media, Vol. 1. 
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the faith should oppose its propagation was certainly natural, and not 
unreasonable from their point of view. Cardinal Newman maintains 
with force that the principle on which they acted was absolutely 
sound. And this we may hold, even if we regard their actual 
measures as too uncompromising. 

But the Galileo case has been, as I have said, but a point of 
departure for Dr. Mivart. We have seen his subsequent evolutions 
in this Review, in the Nineteenth Century, and in The Times. And to 
these I pass. Some of them would be exceedingly funny, but that 
the outcome of the whole is so intensely sad. 

Taking up the tune to which an eminent Agnostic sang some years 
ago, representing every discovery of science as attended by “the 
groans of a strangled theologian,’ Dr. Mivart has chanted a Pan 
on the victories of science over divinity, not only over that despicable 
body the Roman Curia, and over the Roman congregations, but over 
Popes and Councils and the whole theological school—nay (by impli- 
cation), over Lutherans and Calvinists as well. For certainly the 
opposition to Copernicanism was far more uncompromising among 
Protestants than among Catholics. The De Revolutiontbus Orbium 
was dedicated to a Pope, and denounced by Melancthon—the mildest 
of the Reformers. But Dr. Mivart never for a moment inquires 
how far there might be good reason, or at least some reason, for 
opposing anything which afterwards proved true. He never places 
himself in imagination in the position of the men whom he criticises, 
with their antecedents and circumstances, but projects the present on 
to the past, and applies triumphantly the wisdom which has come after 
the event to demonstrate the ignorant folly of those who lived before 
the event. Thus the conduct of the Roman authorities is described by 
him roundly as “ ridiculous,” as a “humiliating and disastrous failure,” 
as “disgraceful.” Had he understood the principles of that historical 
criticism whose conclusions or hypotheses are to him simply dog- 
matic bowstrings for strangling the theologians, had he regarded the 
persons he criticises as human beings and not as abstract embodi- 
ments of the anti-scientific temper, he must have realised that they 
were not likely to be fools, and did not behave like fools, regard 
being had to the circumstances of the time. But the historical 
method, though its conclusions are useful to him (when taken at 
second hand), as an instrument of assault, is most uncongenial toa 
mind which, in its theological and philosophical reasonings, is purely, 
and almost touchingly, medieval, and in temper has the controversial 
animus Which invented in the eighteenth century the famous e pur si 
muore. The result is a very curious psychological study; but of 
light on a complex and difficult subject, none whatever. 

Dr. Mivart proceeds to find out that individual Catholics have been 
more submissive to the teachings of science than the theologians, and 
that the theologians themselves have eventually followed suit, and 
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abandoned their former principles. They have given up belief after 
belief in obedience to science—not according to fixed rules ascertain- 
able by the study of history as normal to theological development, 
but by a simple process of implicit obedience to scientific men and 
historical critics, which has no natural limitations. It plainly follows 
that we may eventually, as he intimates, give up belief in the Virgin 
birth of our Lord, or for the matter of that—so far as the present 
writer can see—in the Incarnation itself. 

The unfortunate result of this line of thought is that it throws 
confusion over what is really a difficult problem, which occupies the 
minds of nearly all thinking Christians at present. 

To believe in the Christian revelation, yet to believe in a scientific 
view of the world so unlike that accepted by its first teachers, that is 
part of the problem. Can we show that, in separating the revelation 
from the inaccurate science of those who expounded it, we are not 
emptying it of all meaning? that the change is in the human 
adjuncts, not in the divine message? Is it possible to maintain that 
Christianity stili supplies the key to the meaning of life, and, there- 
fore, gives the highest knowledge, though the medium through which 
it has been viewed by man in the past, and expounded by its teachers, 
has now been so largely changed by advancing science ? May it be that 
scientific agnosticism has fallen into those very errors of exaggeration, 
and of dogmatism outside its own sphere, which science has brought to 
light in some of the medieval theologians? Success is apt to turn the 
head, and to destroy the sense of proportion. A Senior Wrangler 
once, it is said, gravely acknowledged public plaudits in a London 
theatre which were really bestowed on the Prime Minister. Science, 
on this view, is led by success to forget its true place. It has so 
largely changed the secular outworks of divinity, that it claims 
simply to dictate to revelation itself. In medieval Christendom a 
similar phenomenon was sometimes apparent in the divines who had 
it all their own way. To believe, then, in the Christian revelation, and 
to believe that it is a salutary check on the anti-theological extrava- 
gances of men of science, and yet to believe in the methods of modern 
science and criticism, and to see in them a salutary check on the 
excursions of theologians beyond their province—is not this a tenable 
via media? Had Dr. Mivart investigated this position in detail, 
looking fairly at the point of view of each of the parties concerned, 
his work might have been helpful. Or, again, had he professed to 
state the case frankly for considering that science has really dethroned 
the Christian revelation, he might have helped us in getting at the 
truth. But when a writer professes to be saying the best he can for 
Catholicism and Christianity, and at the same time represents them 
as without any stable principles, and as almost exclusively consisting 
in superstitions which must one by one be entirely dropped at the 
bidding of critics and scientists, he does not help us. It is a principle 
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of justice that counsel should be heard for the defence. Dr. Mivart 
himself volunteers to assume the office, but apparently without 
having read his brief, or, at least, without having understood it. 

Space will not allow of a full examination of the large subject he has 
raised. And I shall purposely keep clear of the most knotty points in 
which traditionary theological positions conflict with the positions now 
fashionable among modern critics and scientists, because an adequate 
discussion of them cannot be brief. Moreover, the passions aroused by 
contemporary controversies obscure the distinct recognition of principles. 
When people are disagreed as to the scientific or critical evidence for 
a position which, if true, would modify current theological opinion, 
the argument inevitably drifts to the discussion of that evidence, and 
away from the definition of the principles visible in the Church’s 
past action in her relations with advancing thought. 

My object here is to attempt to show how, in the past, such changes 
as have taken place in the beliefs current among Catholics have been 
reconcilable with the semper eadein of Catholic doctrine. The lessons 
of the past may be applied by individuals for themselves to the 
problems which interest them in the present. 

Dr. Mivart has, then, it seems to me, simply ignored the principle 
manifest in the history of the past changes in the accepted theological 
teaching to which he refers—the principle which Newman expressed 
when he said of a belief which is retained in new relations and 
circumstances, that “it changes with them in order to remain the 
same.” ? <A revelation of changeless truth had been made to restless, 
changeful man, whose media of apprehension and modes of expression 
were ever altering. No philosophy was revealed. No science was 
revealed. Yet the Christian message could only be handed on 
explicitly in terms which included both. Once we realise the facts 
which the first few centuries of the Christian era were enough to 
disclose, we are enabled to get order from Dr. Mivart’s chaos. The 
changes brought by modern science are only a repetition (mutatis 
mutandis) of the changes brought by ancient philosophies. It was 
not the divine revelation which changed. It was man with his 
equipment for its explication and expression who changed. We find 
his restless attacks and comments and the reply of the living Church 
in each age ;—new phrases, new formule, new philosophical methods. 
The Church acted by resistance and assimilation. The resistance 
meant that she would not submit to be dethroned—whether by 
Gnostic hellenism in the third century or by Agnostic science in the 
nineteenth; that she guards the true view of life which successive 
speculations would sweep aside and replace. The assimilation meant 
that she is ready to express the revelation in terms of human 
philosophy and science, provided that its essence is guarded. Thus, 
at the time of Irenzus, we find the dangerous flood of Greek specu- 


(1) Essay on Development, p. 40. 
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lation opposed by the Church. Yet by the time of Nicwa its ideas 
and terminology, and in part its method, have gradually been in great 
part accepted. We see Neo Platonism and the Church at daggers drawn 
in the days of Porphyry and of Julian the Apostate. Yet long pas- 
sages from Plotinus find their way later on into approved and even 
official works. Aristotle is regarded as the arch enemy by the fathers. 
“T do not know,” writes Cardinal Newman, “which of them could 
endure him.” Yet in the pages of St. Thomas Aquinas his philosophy 
is used to express nearly all dogmatic truth, and his Metaphysic is 
incorporated in the definition of transubstantiation. The changeless 
dogma has from the first been a living truth with practical relations to 
changing man. A stone remains unaffected by the growth of its 
environment. And like the buried talent it works no good to any one. 
A living man retains his life—and therefore his identity with his 
former self—only by responding to changing conditions. St. Vincent 
of Lerins’ analogy of religion to the growing boy who becomes a 
man yet remains the same, had a profound meaning. A growth of 
theological science, changes of explication, at times radical changes 
of method such as we witness in comparing the theological works of the 
fathers with those of the schoolmen, were inevitable. They answered to 
the evolution of thought and civilization. And those of Dr. Mivart’s 
examples which have real importance are the outcome of this same 
phenomenon which is visible from the very beginning. If the 
Church is truly semper eadem we must look for the operation of this 
undying principle in our own age as well as in its predecessors. It is 
only the unreflecting observer, who regards his own time as a fixed 
norm of absolute truth, without antecedents and sterile for the future, 
who is disconcerted by its appearance. Such is often the view of the 
man in the street. But one looks for something better in educated 
inquiry. 

It would appear, then, that the Catholic doctrine is now as stable 
asit ever was in principle ; that the changes in theological opinion from 
age to age are not, as Dr. Mivart supposes, a new discovery made by him. 
They do not represent a blind and unlimited obedience on the part of 
Catholics to the opinions of scientific men. They are more accurately 
regarded, not as changes in the meaning of dogma, or changes of 
dogma, but as changes in its explication, They are instances of growth 
in our understanding of what practically follows from, or is involved 
logically in, dogma ; or of increased precision in our discrimination of 
the essence of dogma from its form; or of the readiness of the 
Church to express dogmatic truth in the terms supplied by the science or 
thought of the day; or of all these phenomena. That certain changes 
result in the practical detailed belief of Catholics is undeniable." We 

(1) Of course, the theologian will rightly tcll us that the changes do not affect 


what is de fide. This is exactly what I mean by saying that the changes are not 
in the dogmas but in their explication. A residuum remains unchanged and that 
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do not now necessarily believe with St. Thomas or St. Gregory that 
hell is in the bowels of the earth. We do not believe that the Aris- 
totelian physics explain the resurrection of the body. But the change 
is no series of dissolving views whose claim to continuity lies solely in 
their being gradual ; in which we can trace no vital connection between 
the successive pictures and no underlying identity in the dogma. It 
is a change which necessarily follows in our apprehension of mixed prc- 
positions in which physical science and matters cognisable by reason are 
mingled with the truths of faith. The latter are unchangeable, the 
former change. The explanation of propositions whose meaning 
depends on both, must change with the changing element. Dogma 
proper does not teach physical science or philosophy. It may be ex- 
pressed in terms which imply either or both. But it is the dogma 
and not the science which is revealed and cannot change. 

Therefore, in strict theological language, there is no change in the 
meaning of dogma.' There is a change in the explication of dog- 
matic propositions which are in one age expounded according to 
medieval science, in another according to later discoveries. Theology 
is very jealous of speaking of a change of meaning in dogmas lest 
there should seem to be implied a change of meaning in divine truth. 
It prefers to speak of a change in the inferences drawn from them ; 
and this custom has wise reasons. Nothing is gained by banishing 
technical expressions, which are useful, provided we do not draw 
inferences from them as though they are not technical. We might 
as well accuse of quibbling, or disingenuousness, the lawyer who 
says “the king can do no wrong,” as the theologian who says “‘ dogma 
cannot change its meaning,” or “there is no error in Scripture.” 
With dogma, as with the teaching of Scripture, there is theologically 
no error and no change. But the concrete belief of those who held 
that Scripture taught that Copernicanism was heretical, is not 
identical with ours.” Nor is the belief of those who thought that 
hell was in the bowels of the earth and that Christ in His Ascension 
went up to a place above a stationary earth and beyond the blue sky 
of a summer’s day, the same as that of those who think otherwise. 
We still believe that the Bible is the Word of God, and that the 
wicked go to hell, and that Christ ‘ascended into Heaven.” But we 


is de fide. But it may take a long time to determine exactly what that residuum 
is. And theologians may make great mistakes on the subject in periods of transition. 
The Roman theologians, as we have seen, considered Copernicanism to be contradictory 
not to an opinion but to a dogma de fide. 

(1) *‘Dogma, in its theological sense, is a truth contained in the word of God, 
written or unwritten—i.e., in Scripture or tradition—and proposed by the Church 
for the belief of the faithful.”.—Vide Catholic Dictionary, Article ‘‘Dogma.’’ The 
dogma of the Incarnation was elucidated by many successive dogmatic propositions. 

(2) I mean, of course, by identical, whol/y the same. A part of the belief is 
different. The analogy of a technical legal principle holds only, of course, so far as 
it is an instance of technical and not popular phraseology. Both must be under- 
stood in the sense in which the experts explain them. 
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explain these beliefs in the terms required by a newer science and a 
new view of the physical Universe. 

There is, then, a very real change in concrete belief. And to those 
—probably the majority of uneducated Christians—who have never 
reflected on the origin of such concrete beliefs, and have identified 
them with the dogmas taught through their medium, inevitably the 
stability cf dogma seems, for the moment, imperilled by a marked 
change in its scientific explication. But consideration restores the 
balance and shows the change to be in the colour of the human glasses 
through which dogma is viewed by man. Lteflection shows that the 
change is but the new application of a principle which is itself semper 
eadem. 

This principle, indeed, was not entirely forgotten in Galileo’s own 
time in reference to Copernicanism. itself; and Bellarmine said that, 
if Copernicanism was proved, Scripture must be interpreted in a new 
manner, in accord with the Copernican system. But it is one thing 
theoretically to acknowledge a principle, quite another fully to realise 
that it must be actually applied, not only in explaining the past, 
where the mind is accustomed to it from long habit, but if necessary 
to newer problems. If we are to judge by the language of Galileo’s 
condemnation, the average Roman theologians did not look steadily 
at the possibility which the more far-seeing genius of Bellarmine 
contemplated. 

There are many still who do not sufficiently remember the past to 
apply its lessons to the present ; who admit principles theoretically, 
but do not realise what they involve. The problem itself—of recon- 
ciling Catholic dogma with advancing science, and the two ways of 
regarding it, have been excellently stated—long before Dr. Mivart 
wrote—by a French prelate, the late Monsignor D’Hulst. It is 
inevitable, he maintained, in his presidential address to the Catholic 
International Scientific Congress of 1888, that the points of contact 
between science, which is always moving, and faith, which is ever the 
same, should be constantly changing. The question is this: is the 
traditionary statement of dogma identical with the dogma? Or is 
it only the way of stating the dogma natural at one stage of scientific 
knowledge, impossible at a later stage ? ' 


(1) ‘* Sila foi est immobile, la science ne l’est pas. C’est la gloire de la parole divine 
d’¢tre toujours semblable 4 elle-eméme. C’est l’honneur de la pensée humaine de n’¢tre 
jamais contente d’elle-méme et de reculer sans ces3se les bornes toujours ¢troites de ses 
connaissances. Mais entre deux termes contigus, dont l’un est eu ropos, |’autre en 
mouvement, il est inévitable que les points de contact sedéplacent. Si le déplacement se 
faisait toujours au nom d’une certitude absolue, l’accord serait facile entre croyants ; 
car autant ils sont convaincus qu'une proposition révélée n’a rien 4 craindre des con- 
statations scientifiques, autant ils sont préts 4 affirmer qu’une proposition démontrée 
n’encourra jamais le démenti autorisé des juges de la croyance. Ces deux axiomes 
représentent les deux faces d’une méme véritée enseignée en termes exprés par le Concile 
du Vatican et par toute une série d’actes pontificaux, et qu’on peut résumer en cette for- 
mule; le dogme catholique ne saurait étre pris en défaut par les faits. Mais le probléme 
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The whole question then is: What is the true ezplication of the 
dogma? It is the ignoring, by Dr. Mivart, of this important ele- 
ment which is at the root of his confusion. He regards dogmatic 
propositions as exhaustive expressions of reality,’ and consequently 
the changes in their explication are to him, not the attainment of 
greater precision and the development of dogmatic expression according 
to a definite law ascertainable in history, but the gradual succession 
of dissolving views, exhibited at the bidding of the man of science 
on the canvas of theology. He ignores the fact that the whole his- 
tory of dogma, during the first centuries of the Christian era, was 
the adding of defined propositions to explain more clearly the limits 
of their predecessors ; that, consequently, single propositions never 
professed to be exhaustive. He ignores also the fact that dogmatic 
mysteries confessedly exceed all human language and conceptions. 
Single propositions which are either mysterious or partly indeter- 
minate cannot be ultimate, unequivocal expressions of reality. Yet 
Dr. Mivart treats fresh limitations of their conceivable meaning, 
designed to prevent their misapplication, as dishonest subterfuges. To 
limit the meaning of Erfra Eeclesiam nulla salus by the doctrine of 
“invincible ignorance” and of “the soul of the Church ’’—though 
the limitation is only the express and avowed application of princi- 


est moins simple que cela dans la pratique. ‘‘ La science, en effet, arrive rarement d’un 
bond i la certitude. Elle proctde parl’hypothése, s’essaie aux vérifications expérimen- 
tales et s’achemine 4 travers des probabilités grandissantes vers le terme désiré de 
l’évidence discursive. Encore si cette marche était réguliére et constante. Maisnon. Il 
y a des tatonnements et de fausses manceuvres ; il y a des chevauchées hors de la route ; 
magni passus, sed extra viam ; il ya des hypothéses qui jouissent longtemps d’une certaine 
faveur et que de nouvelles recherches obligent d’abandonner. Tant que dure leur crédit 
provisoire, bon nombre d’esprits trop prompts 4 conclure les confondent avec les dires 
absolus de la science, et pendant ce temps-la on se demande comment les mettre d’ accord 
avec l’enseignement chrétien. ‘+ Les uns disent, ‘ Le désaccord est manifeste, c’ est l’hypo- 
thése qui a tort.’ Les autres répondent, ‘ L'hypothése est bien appuyée, c’est vous qui 
interprétez mal la croyance. Ce que vous prenez pour l’enseignement catholique n'est 
qu’une facon d’entendre cet enseignement, facon bien naturelle tant qu’on n’avait pas de 
raisons (’en chercher uneautre, mais qu’ il faut abandonner i la demande de l’expérience.’ 
Sans doute, si l’autorité supréme intervient pour fixer le sens indécis du dogme, le dissenti- 
ment fait place & Punanimité. Mais il est rare que cette autorité se méle ainsi aux vire- 
ments de bord de la science. Gardienne prudente de la parole sacrée, protectrice 
bienveillante de l’activité humaine, elle attend d’ordinaire, se contentant de surveiller le 
mouvement et de condamner les excts de part et d’autre. Pendant ce temps-li, deux 
tendances se manifestent parmi les catholiques ; celles des hardis, qui sont parfois temér- 
aires ; celles des timides, que sont parfois arriérés. Et 14 encore la situation se complique 
et les reproches se croisent. Les hardis prétendent que ce sont eux qui sont prudents, 
parce qu’ils réservent l’avenir et Cpargnent aux théologiens la nécessité de s’infliger plus 
tard i eux-mémes un désaveu. Les timides répondent que ce sont ceux qui méritent 
la louange cécernée aux braves, parce qu’ils témoignent moins d’appréhensions devant 
les attaques de la science, plus de confiance dans la victoire finale de la conception 
traditionnelle. Encore une fcis, Messieurs, ces divergences sont inévitables, et vouloir 
les prévenir serait interdire aux croyants de penser.”’ 

(1) Itis on this view that Dr. Mivart’s whole argument is based, and he states it in 
words quoted by me later. Elsewhere he states its contradictory, which seems to me 
additional evidence that he has not mastered the problem he is dealing with. 
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ples already recognised,'—is to Dr. Mivart a change to new teaching. 
And to deny this is dishonest. 

For Dr. Mivart, then, there is no “sens indecis du dogme ’’—to 
use Monsignor D’Hulst’s phrase. To say that a proposition is true 
in one sense and not in another is quibbling. Professing adherence 
toa Church which has continued to define further and further for 
1,900 years, he quarrels with the statement that a single formula is 
not an ultimate position intellectually, and that therefore we often 
cannot say of it, apart from further explication of its sense, that it is abso- 
lutely true or untrue. He states his own (as he supposes) opposite 
view as follows: “I, on the other hand, earnestly contend that 
every statement duly analysed must be true or untrue. For what 
is truth? It consists in an accurate correspondence between an act 
of the intellect (normally, and especially a judgment) and some 
objective existence. So far as any assertion conveys to us an idea 
which corresponds with objective reality it is ‘true,’ and so far as 
it diverges from that reality, it is ‘ untrue.’ ” 

Surely a moment’s reflection shows that this passage simply 
misses the whole point at issue. It confuses what a proposition is 
to an ideal intelligence, which knows the reality and can compare 
it with the proposition, with what it isto us. The whole point of 
the passage criticised by Dr. Mivart is that there are propositions 
concerning things which so far transcend human intelligence that 
the propositions can not be fully analysed by us, and compared by us 
with the objective reality; that however fully an ideal intelligence can 
know exactly how much in them corresponds with objective reality and, 
how muck does not, our intelligence cannot know it. In other words, 
certain propositions represent mysteries which we cannot fully under- 
stand. Dr. Mivart replies that, duly analysed, they correspond to 
intelligible truth, which is undeniable. But the point is, that the 
analysis and understanding, though possible to God, may not be so 
toman. This astonishing confusion lies at the root of the whole of 
Dr. Mivart’s argument. 

Religious philosophers from St. Thomas Aquinas to Cardinal 
Newman have regarded the position rejected by Dr. Mivart as 
quite fundamental. Human language has to be used of Divine 
things. Terms properly applicable to the finite creature are, in many 
theological propositions, used of God Himself. The real facts corre- 
sponding to propositions containing these terms may be, doubtless, 

(1) It will not be forgotten that so representative an apologist as St. Justin had 
taught as early as the second century that all people leading good lives (cara 
vogxoy PBuwoavrec) were really Christians, whatever their religious profession. Jirs¢ 
Apology, 46. 

(2) Forrnigurty Revizw, January, 1900, p. 29. I should observe that a definition 
may of course be jiral so far as man is concerned, though from the limits of human lan- 


guage and of human thought on divine tnings it does not reach the ultimate ana'ysis 
as known to God. 
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within full reach of our apprehension as applied to the visible crea- 
tion, but they have only some analogy to the truth, when used of what 
is Divine. “Are things said concerning God and concerning creatures 
said in the same sense (univoce)?” asks St. Thomas Aquinas. He 
replies that the terms (nomina) are not used in the same sense; 
neither are they used in a wholly divergent sense (eguivoce). But 
they are used in an analogical sense (analogice). A term used in 
reference to man “in some sense describes and comprehends the thing 
signified. It does not do so when it is used in reference to God ; but 
it leaves the thing signified as uncomprehended, and exceeding the 
signification of the term.” “No term,” he adds, “is used in the 
same sense of God and of creatures.” ’ In the same sense writes 
Cardinal Newman. He sums up his long treatment of the subject in 
the Sermon on “ Development ” in this one sentence: “ Dogmas are 
symbols of a Divine fact.” 

The element of mystery—taken as including all the unknown par- 
ticular determinations of a general dogmatic proposition—is re- 
sponsible for nearly all changes and developments in the explication of 
dogma. There is an unknown residuum of Divine truth, or of scientific 
fact which leaves room for misunderstanding. It is the attempt to 
make more determinate the expression of purely theological mystery — 
to secure it from the misrepresentation of the heretic—which leads to 
dogmatic development. It is the attempt to express its consequences 
or details in terms of contemporary science which leads to changes of 
current teaching, as scientific advance negatives formerly received 
conjecture. 

The process began, in the region of theology pure and simple, 
with the highly mysterious truths concerning the Trinity and 
Incarnation. That Christ is true God and true man has been 
the unchanging doctrine of the Church. But the speculations in 
Greek philosophy on the part of the Gnostics and others raised 
many questions as to what precisely this dogmatic truth involved. 
Arianism followed. Then came the gradual further explication of 
the mystery in terms of the Greek philosophy itself. 

Here we have two facts to be considered: (1) The dogmatic 
propositions, even when they are all formulated, are only analogies 
to the reality and not adequate to it; (2) their formulation was 
gradual, nor was the explication of later ages known to earlier 
ones. Although the sense of the Church is to be regarded as 
ever the same, its most exact theological analysis and expression 
in response to a particular heresy was a matter of discussion the 
nature of which could not be foreseen until the heresy arose. And 
the terms of this explication depended on the philosophy of the time. 
Transubstantiation was not philosophically expressed until after 


(1) Vide the Summa, Pars prima Q. xiii., Art. 3. 
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the mediwval acceptance of Aristotelian terminology. The revela- 
tion was given once for all. That was not (as the Vatican Council 
reminds us) a matter of philosophical ingenuity. But the proposi- 
tions in which it was gradually embodied were defined after much 
contest to meet various emergencies and to exclude the successive 
heresies which arose. Nor was the true explication always obvious. 
The term homoousion was some years before the Council of Nicwa 
rejected by a representative body of theologians as not being the 
true explication of the Catholic doctrine vis-d-vis to Arianism. It 
was not plain to the fathers of Antioch that it did represent the 
minds of the Church.’ Yet at Nicwa, further discussion caused it 
to be approved and defined. Apollinaris denied in effect that 
Christ was perfect man. His denial was found heretical, and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, adopting the Catholic doctrine that Christ 
was truly man, passed on to exaggerate the limits of this doctrine, 
and denied that Our Lady could be “mother of God.” “ It is 
madness,’ he wrote, “ to say God was born of the Virgin. Not God, 
but the temple in which God dwelt, was born of Mary.” Here the 
vindication of the Catholic doctrine that Christ was true man led 
him to a deduction which he defended as logical, but which was really 
false. And his doctrine issued in the heresy of Nestorius. The 
definition of Ephesus registered a further point in the defined analysis 
of the mystery. But this definition, in turn, proved inadequate to 
guard against exaggerations of the newly-defined dogma. The 
definition that Mary was mother of God and the doctrine of homo- 
ousion were invoked by Eutyches to defend the belief that Christ had 
only one nature. And the subsequent definition of Chalcedon was 
required further to secure from perversion the theological expression 
of the mystery. 

The definitions which express the mind of the Church are 
thus successive. That mind is only gradually defined. In 1869 
there were still Catholics in the communion of the Church who 
denied Papal Infallibility to be in accordance with the mind of 
the Church. The definition of 1870 set such doubts at rest. A 
further element in the mind of the Church was explicitly determined. 
We could conceive exaggerations of the limits of Papal Infallibility 
which might be condemned like the Monophysite exaggeration of the 
limits of homoousion. 

Thus the development in the explication of purely theological 
mystery comes of reflection, vis-d-vis to contemporary controversy, on 
the original revelation. Such explications the Church has not hesitated 
to define (on occasion) as part of the deposit of the faith, thereby cutting 
off philosophical explanations which clashed with the revealed mystery. 

(1) Newman compares this apparent vacillation to the difficulty a man may have in 


expressing his own view—though he may have a most real view, without being able 
41 & moment to analyse it. 
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Let us now take a class of instances where the mysteries involved are 
not religious but scientific—where the unknown elements arise from 
our imperfect or defective conceptions of the physical universe. Take 
the passage of the Creed: “ He ascended into Heaven and sitteth at 
the right hand of God the Father.” Here, again, the whole question 
for explication is: How far, and in what sense, does the proposition 
correspond with objective Reality ? Obviously the boy who regards 
it as a declaration that Christ went up through the blue firmament 
to a place called “ Heaven,” and is now sitting on a throne, means 
one thing by it, while he who declines to assent to more than that 
Christ left the earth and passed to His Father in a manner which we 
cannot understand takes a very different view of the manner and 
degree in which the proposition corresponds with objective Reality. 
The boy explains it in the terms obviously suggested by metaphorical 
language, his own scientific culture raising no objection to this simple 
explanation. Yet both believe in the same essential doctrine, although 
their explication of it is different. The advance of secular knowledge 
makes the boy’s explication difficult or impossible to accept. But the 
proposition is still regarded as true, though science has excluded the 
erroneous scientific explication. Thus a false theological explication 
of a purely theological mystery is excluded by a theological definition. 
A false physical explication is banished by a definite step of scientific 
progress in the race, or of culture in the individual. 

The same principle applies in the dogma of the “ Resurrectio 
Mortuorum ”—“ TI believe in the resurrection of the body.’’ All may 
agree that the same body will rise at the last day, but when we 
come to the explication of this statement—to define how it takes place, 
and so corresponds with objective reality—when we ask, What is the 
same body ?—the explication of St. Thomas Aquinas, based on the 
physics of Aristotle, will be one thing, the explication which modern 
science permits will be another. Here, again, the mystery is scientific, 
and science may point the onward path. 

So, again, as to the doctrine of eternal punishment. Theologians 
attempted to ascertain and express its relations with the world known 
to physical science. They asked: Where is the “ everlasting fire ” ? 
St. Gregory the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas debate whether the 
fire is within the bowels of the earth or in some unknown part of the 
earth—not necessarily beneath its surface. The former is regarded 
as more probable from a text in the Apocalypse—which, however, is 
an anti-Copernican text. The modern explication, since Coperni- 
canism has entirely changed our views of the universe, must be 
wiely different. 

Let us, to fix our ideas clearly, consider somewhat more fully the 
dogma of the “resurrection of the body.” Let us go to the Summa 

gica of St. Thomas Aquinas and read its explication in the light 
«| mediseval science. We are reminded, as we read the pages, of the 
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frescoes by Orcagna in the Campo Santo at Pisa, or the pictures of 
Giotto. Each stage of the process is set before us. The details of the 
fire which is to consume the world are given. The question is dis- 
cussed : “ Is the voice of the trumpet the cause of the resurrection ? ” 
Again : “ Will it be in the night ?” “ Will it be sudden?” Equally 
we are made to see what the risen bodies of the elect will be like— 
their agility, their transparency, their subtlety, their impassibility. 
The actual process of the resurrection is described. We find each 
body regarded as reducible to a definite heap of ashes. ‘ Ashes” 
is used, he explains, partly (from the heathen custom of cremation) 
to express the substance into which the body decomposes, partly 
because the fire which will burn away the fomes peccati will really 
reduce the remains of the body to ashes. We find the axioms of a 
philosophy which combined physics with metaphysics quoted as deter- 
mining that the various limbs will rise, that the “ nails ” will rise, 
that the “ hair” will rise, that certain “humours of the body ” must 
rise as being part of its perfection and integrity; that other 
“humours,” as part of the corruptible element (tending to death), 
will not rise; that those tending to life, but only to the life of others 
(as “ milk ”) will, again, not rise. The question as to the identity of 
the risen body with the body as it has been in life is discussed, and 
it is explained that the very same dust and ashes will rise again, and 
that probably each portion will go to form the same part of the body as 
in life “so far as the essential and organic parts are concerned ; though 
perhaps not in the case of the accidental parts as the nails and 
the hair.” 

Without denying that the careful student will find many facts and 
principles in these pages which he can express in modern language, 
—(indeed, modern theologians have adopted portions of St. Thomas’ 
treatment)—or that the ages of faith may have shed a light on the 
future which we should be very foolish to lose sight of, it is equally 
clear that all that part of the explication of the dogma which turns 
upon medieval physics must now be abandoned, as it has been 
abandoned, in the Catholic schools. The assumption that the material 
particles belonging to one man’s body are his own definite property 
for life has now given way to the knowledge that they are constantly 
changing. Therefore we know that in whatever the identity of the 
body at different periods in life does consist, it does not consist in the 
identity of its physical component atoms. The dogma of the resur- 
rection of the body remains unchanged. Its scientific explication 
necessarily changes as scientific knowledge advances. 

All defined dogmas, then, are regarded as immutably true ; yet 
their further explication is gradual, their full explication is often 
beyond us. So far as this explication depends on theology, theology 
yields a negative advance—excluding heresy by definition ; so far as 
it depends on science the advance of science yields a similar advance 
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—excluding conjecture by ascertained fact. This view of the case is 
what Dr. Mivart regards as shuffling, but it appears to the present 
writer to be common sense. St. Thomas asks if terms whose meaning 
answers exactly to nothing in the thing are necessarily empty, and he 
replies “‘ No,” because they may express our reladion (habitudo) with 
Reality. This is expressly said of the knowledge of God, but it 
equally applies, for a similar reason, to a knowledge of many things 
so far out of the reach of our experience that we cannot have more 
than an approximate and analogical knowledge of them. For 
practical purposes, for the ascertainment of our practical relations 
with truth, it is enough to know that Christ went to His Father, that 
the body somehow will rise again, that the wicked shall forever be 
punished, that we have in Scripture the Word of God, without our 
being able to reduce to exhaustive analysis all that is involved in 
these doctrines. 

The doctrine of the inerrancy of Scripture is an example in which 
both the principles I have indicated have to be considered—the prin- 
ciple of theological analysis and that of the scientific criticism. What 
is the real mind of the Church —the abiding belief behind the change 
which has come to pass since Copernicanism was regarded as involv- 
ing “error” in Scripture? Undoubtedly the communis sensus 
of Catholics in Galiles’s time was that the inerrancy of Scripture 
involved by logical consequence the falsity of Copernicanism. ‘ Most 
certainly,” writes a well-known Ultramontane theologian, “all 
Catholics who in Galileo’s time laboured to ‘ think with the Church ’ 
would have rejected Copernicanism as anti-Scriptural.” ' 

The change which our own day has witnessed has resulted from 
two causes: (1) the scientific advance, which has made Copernicanism 
a matter almost of demonstration; (2) the concurrent and partly 
consequent reflection, which is still taking place, on the limits of the 
Catholic dogma of the inerrancy of Scripture as reconcilable with known 
facts; and the logical unification of diverse statements of theologians. 
The first of these causes needs no further comment here. As to the 
second, reflection made it clear that the strongest statements current 
as to the literal truth of all Holy Writ had never been consistently 
upheld—that they had been of the nature of general statements of 
a technical principle. That there is no “error” in the Bible must 
be understood as a theological statement whose explication is not at 
once obvious, and not as popular slang. Many of the fathers and 
theologians who have thus spoken of Holy Scripture have also 
understood portions of the narrative figuratively. Dr. Mivart treats 
asa good joke—what is really an instance of this significant fact— 
that Cardinal Cajetan regarded the story of the formation of Eve not 
as history but as allegory. 

As to the further explanation of the inerrancy of Scripture it has 

(1) Dublin Review, July, 1871, p. 141. 
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been given in various ways. To the present writer the following 
appeals most forcibly. The root principle of the dogma and its real 
meaning are best approached by considering the way it is generally 
stated: ‘God is the Author of Scripture and He cannot be the Author 
of error.”” As the only way to teach a child is through the immature 
and inadequate ideas and knowledge within its comprehension, so, 
too, with the human race in its scientific infancy. I teach my tiny 
child his first lesson in history by picture-books. He takes each 
detail of the picture as literally accurate. Thus there is incidental error, 
mixed with the truth he learns. The parent is not the author of the 
child’s error, which he is doing his best to diminish. This appears to 
be substantially what Leo XIII. contends in a famous passage in the 
Encyclical Providentissimus on Scripture—a passage which materially 
qualifies the apparently more stringent views put forth in the rest of 
the Encyclical. To use, in the book of Josue, or elsewhere, the com- 
munis sermo, the figurative language intelligible at the time, was not 
theologically to be the author of error; although, if interpreted 
literally, the language of Scripture was erroneous. 

Thus the language of the Scriptures was anti-Copernican and not 
literally true, without detriment to the fact that God was through 
the Scriptures teaching truth and not falsehood, diminishing rather 
than creating error. The Catholic dogma did not change. But man’s 
understanding of its practical consequences did very considerably 
change and he had to explain it differently. For to the Roman 
theologians of 1616 the dogma in question included the view that 
Copernicanism not only was erroneous, but involved nothing short of 
heresy." 

And this further analysis of the dogma has (providentially as it 
seems to some) enabled us to face recent critical research, which would 
have led to a far rougher break with traditional explanations, had 
these not been already to some extent modified owing to the Galileo 
case. 

For example, a writer who is at once a learned theologian and an 
accomplished man of science—the Rev. Dr, Clarke of Chiswick—has 
thus summarised, in answer to Dr. Mivart, the lines on which he has 
attempted in his writings to reconcile the document-theory of 
Genesis with traditional Catholic principles :— 


“ Writing in defence of the theory, I appealed to the presence of real or seem- 
ing contradictions, e.g., to the single couple of birds in Gen, vi. 19 and the seven 
couples in Gen. vii. 8,as one among many indications that the account of the 
Deluge consists of quotations from distinct documents. It was, of course, 
rejoined by representatives of the conservative school that if this was a contra- 
diction, the inspired writer must have asserted what was not true either when he 
said there were two couples or when he said there were seven. I answered: 
(1) that when the Encyclical declares that there is nothing false in the Bible the 


(1) This is expressly stated in the Decree of 1616 against Galileo. 
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meaning is, not that, ¢.g., ‘There is no God,’ which we read in one of the Psalms, 
is true, but that nothing which the Bible, properly interpreted, vouches for is 
false ; (2), that an author avoids not only a contradiction, but even what looks like 
one, in his own statements ; and (3) that, if one document said seven and not two, 
while the other said two and not seven, the sacred author cannot but have 
perceived the contradictory character of the statements, and must, in quoting 
them, have intended no more than to lay them side by side before his readers. 
The following question was consequently put : ‘If, in addition to the statements 
in the Bible which are vouched for and are true, there are in it unvouched-for 
statements which are or may be false, how are the two kinds to be discriminated!’ 
I replied that, though when one author cites another, the primd facie inference, 
the inference to start from, is that he regards the other as an authority to be 
followed, this provisional inference does not always hold good, and does not do 
so where, for example, he extracts two divergent accounts. If he gives only 
one account we have still to consider whether and to what extent he or other 
inspired writers, or the Church in her doctrinal definitions, build on it in matters 
of faith or morals. We have also to take into account the context, the author’s 
style and manner of writing and the literary methods of his time, together with 
whatever else is relevant. 

“ Tf this is shuffling and dishonesty I have to plead guilty toboth. As it is not, 
I repudiate the accusation. But Dr. Mivart is a physical scientist (in the old 
sense of physical), and the Bible is the essential teaching literature of religion. 
He has, it seems to me, ignored that it teaches as a literature, not as a text-book.” 


But these are the views which made Dr. Mivart most angry. Here 
are his words on the subject, written to The Times of Feb. 1. 


‘* Ecclesiastics .. . have profoundly disgusted me by simultaneous assertions and 
denials. [They] try to play fast and loose with what they profess to regard as 
most sacred, saying that certain things must be believed while yet they may be 
disbelieved ; that it is necessary for salvation to hold with the fathers and doctors 
of the Church and also that there is no occasion really to do so ; that the decrees 
of Trent and the Vatican must absolutely be accepted as they are meant, and yet 
that they may be explained away.” 


This, I must be allowed to say, is simply the view of a mind which 
fails to realise that theology must ever preserve the record of the 
swayings to and fro of theological opinion in the past. To make it 
perfectly simple would be to destroy its roots. A system which 
embodies the records of 1900 years of controversy among the subtlest 
minds, under the varying intellectual conditions, and with the various 
culture of so many successive ages, cannot’ be anything else than 
highly complex in expression. Moreover, it cannot be in every case easy 
of interpretation. All the reasons which make thestatute-book complex, 
which give the lawyers trouble in applying it to concrete cases, apply 
here, and many more, as the ground covered is far wider. Once it is 
admitted that not a revelation in secular knowledge but only a 
revelation in faith and morals was given by God—yet that it had 
to be translated into practical maxims and practical information for 
the benefit of the world—had to be made living and operative, in 
every age, to be expressed in harmony with the mode of under- 
standing the world belonging to that age, it becomes clear that the 
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best statements of religious truth must have been accompanied by 
much which was inaccurate. Such accompaniments found their way 
into current expositions insensibly and automatically. And although 
a perfect intelligence could have done what Dr. Mivart wishes, could 
have kept entirely separate the truth from its accretions, human 
beings could do no such thing except by the aid of repeated jfiesh 
revelations. Human reason can effect this separation only step by 
step. Where a step is taken by a definition of the Church, where an 
accretion added by individuals is ruled to be a heretical perversion, 
the Divine “ assistance ” is regarded as securing that definition from 
error, but no more. The normal process of arriving at the truth 
(under Providence) is the process of reflection on the primitive revela- 
tion, and it is the business of the theologian explicitly to register its 
results as each fresh heresy is felt to involve explicit opposition to some 
purt of the “ deposit.”’ There is no fresh revelation to meet the emer- 
gency. Where, on the other hand, the accretion is that of false science, 
it is scientific discovery which gets rid of it. In both cases it is almost 
inevitable, from the nature of the human mind, that as thought 
advances, opinion should sway to the right and to the left; that a 
heresy or érror in one direction should evoke a strong statement in 
the opposite one; and that when this is taken in too absolute or 
maximistic a sense by individuals the contradiction made from a 
different point of view should appear to some to be inconsistent with 
the previous ruling or definition. It might most plausibly have been 
argued in the fourth century by one whose attention was concentrated 
on the error of the Docetw which denied Christ’s humanity—by 
one who was earnestly vindicating Christ’s true humanity—that the 
phrase ‘“ Mother of God’? was a return to Docetism. So in effect 
argued Theodore. 

This tendency to reaction is not without its counterpart in scientific 
speculation. Our fathers witnessed the change of opinion from the 
days of Pritchard’s book on man to Darwinism; from the days when 
it was considered bold to oppose the view that man so far differs from 
man that they cannot come from a common stock, to the days when 
men of science claim a common ancestor for aman and an ape. In both 
cases—in theology and in science—the pendulum sways far on each side. 
We now, seeing the past more clearly in its true perspective, can trace 
the line of advance. The hands of the clock move unerringly onward, 
though the pendulum goes from side to side. But those who look only 
at the present minute, who watch only the swinging to and fro of the 
pendulum, undergo a puzzle similar to that of Professor Huxley’s 
celebrated Death watches, which could find no other purpose in a 
clock than to tick. They need to trust the “wider teleology” of 
the Church, and to realise its patience and its eternity. Although 
the modifying of language and shifting of points of view may make 
the pendulum of orthodox argument seem to go sometimes very near 
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to heterodox language on either side, though theology may at 
moments seem to stagger, it nevertheless advances with growing 
coherence. Thus in the grace controversy Thomists were roundly 
accused of Calvinism, and Molinists of Pelagianism. The policy of 
partial toleration has really secured the belief in freedom requisite 
for moral effort, without attempting to dispel the impenetrable 
mystery of predestination. Only a totally unhistorical view can 
regard the resulting subtleties as disingenuous. Casuistry is 
unnecessary to the angels. The way to make it unnecessary to 
man is boldly to sin. So, too, we avoid theological subtlety either 
by the direct vision of things divine or by absolute Agnosticism. 

From another point of view Dr. Mivart’s objection seems to me 
an instance of the objection of every practical man with limited 
imagination to all technical sciences. How well Sir Walter Scott 
has drawn the long-winded prolix and pedantic lawyer, with his list 
of precedents and his Latin quotations. Or take Manzoni’s dottore 
Azzecca-garbugli in the Promessi Sposi, to whom Renzo goes for 
advice in his trouble. The obvious instances given in such carica- 
tures show mainly the tiresome prolixity of technical law. The 
technique of an elaborate science overwhelms a small man—as Saul’s 
armour was too much for David. He becomes a slave to the letter. 
Yet after all it is only from the legal expert that we can get a safe 
opinion. We must endure the fools of the profession. We may 
smile at them. We cannot afford to despise the science, or to regard 
its subtleties as unnecessary. 

But the case is similar with Dr. Mivart’s own science—medicine. 
Most of us have had bitter experience of terrible blunders asserted 
confidently as truths, with all the technical apparatus of proof. Yet 
which of us does not feel that our best hope of health and of know- 
ledge in such subjects comes from the medical profession ? 

People will, and do ask, where are the changes in current explana- 
tions of dogma to end? What security have we that the most 
cherished beliefs will remain ? 

Here it may be observed, in the first place, that many of the 
changes hardly touch the practical religious life. They startle—as 
Copernicanism may have startled the practical man—but after the 
first shock, their actual remoteness soon becomes evident. The 
Ptolemaist soon found that the moving earth did not shake him, that 
he did not tumble off it, and, that for all the purposes of everyday life, 
his old plane astronomy was still sufficient. Its practical teaching 
remained true, though its theoretical explanation was changed. In 
all branches of knowledge ultimate explanations of what is practically 
known by experience, or by reliable testimony, are what least affect 
us in everyday life. If the wicked go to hell, it matters little whether 
hell be in the centre of the earth or no. Ultimate beliefs and convic- 
tions, indeed, do matter, and here the question becomes partly 
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speculative. These must, indeed, have their fixed and unchangeable 
element. But this element he who holds that the Church is from 
God has in abundance. The fact that our knowledge of the universe 
is constantly deepening, that, therefore, our account of it is ever 
changing, does not make a sensible man sceptical of its ultimate 
reality or of the reliability of his senses. Each step of knowledge 
displaces some imperfect conception, but we are conscious that the 
changes are a movement towards fuller knowledge. So, too, that 
Divine truth is inexhaustible throws no doubt on its Reality. 

And the limits to possible change—even by way of explication— 
are sufficiently clear in those central truths which are at the very heart 
of religion. Of such mysteries as the Trinity, the Incarnation, we 
understand little, and can never understand all. But they must ever 
remain with no part abrogated. Of others, as the Resurrection, and 
the Virgin birth, we as little understand the physical mysteries they 
involve. They do not profess to be scientific explanations of revealed 
truths. They are not taught by theologians by way of explanation, 
but by the Church as facts, and facts they must remain for us—in- 
explicable, but certain. Our ultimate belief in them stands or falls 
with our belief in the Church. For their full explanation we must 
wait “until the shadows flee.” Mysterious facts—but undoubted 
facts—they must ever be for us here. 

Once again it will be objected that the subtle explanations of dis- 
tinctions which this view of the case involves are unsuited to beliefs 
designed (inclusively) for the man in the street. I answer that the theory 
of knowledge must be subtle, even of our knowledge of a table or a chair. 
It has in every department, and from the beginning, given trouble 
to the best philosophers. For practical knowledge, the Church pro- 
vides by the Schola Theologorum and the living exponents of the 
Church’s manifold tradition—the parish priest, the preacher, the 
confessor. So nature provides for the unspeculative man by bidding 
him trust his senses which represent the best practical knowledge of 
the sensible world which has been given to man—although it may 
well be that the angels conceive of the world much more perfectly 
than we do. Their knowledge may as far exceed ours as the knowledge 
of the man with five senses exceeds that of the blind man who has but 
four. The idea of trusting the priest or theologian is that the 
approved thought of the Church exercised on the Divine Revelation 
should guide the practical belief of the many. The man in the 
street must trust the experts. Private judgment falls between two 
stools. An unskilful individual reasoning on one hundreth part of 
the evidence is not likely to be right. The ordinary theological 
text-book, and the educated priest, on a large number of questions, 
can give the best knowledge attainable. On newer and more difficult 
issues they will probably be better informed than the man in the 
Street, even if in evil days the text-book may be behind the best 
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theological thought of the time. It ought not to be. But it may 
be. The determination to be safe renders the official mind slow, 
and may make it, in this or that instance, lag behind the strenuous 
and restless speculations of these latter days. 

Such then—in rough outline—has been the Church’s mode of 
action in guarding the mysterious unalterable revelation, and at 
the same time making it intelligible to changeful man at the various 
stages of his history—in the changing conditions of custom, 
thought, and secular knowledge of successive ages. The method of 
the Church has been tested, and found, in the long run, to be 
adequate. Its principles are ascertainable in history. The exact 
nature of the compound between the changeless and the changing 
elements which our grandchildren will see in the future we 
cannot tell. But we believe that the Church will eventually be 
adequate to its taskk—of preserving the revelation inviolate, and of 
effectively showing it to be credible to man at every stage of scientific 
culture and growing knowledge. To say this is only to profess the 
faith of a Catholic. Our present task is to work together as members 
of the body in applying its principles to the present ; in keeping the 
faith still itselfi—not with the identity of the fossil which has ceased to 
have living relations with its environment, but with the identity of a 
living being who continues to be himself, and preserves his life by 
assimilating what is wholesome from without; who asserts his own 
distinctive individuality, and influences his neighbours by means of 
that strength and development which are so largely dependent on the 
extrinsic conditions of the social and intellectual life of his own time. 


Witrrip Warp. 


A critic who has read these pages objects that I have not kept carefully apart 
those theological conclusions which may change and those truths de fide which are 
immutable. I have inserted some notes to meet his objection. But to a large extent 
the very difficulty I am dealing with is that the distinction in question cannot always 
be securely applied in a period of scientific transition. What one generation of theolo- 
gians regards as heresy—that is, as opposed to what is de fide—the next may consider 
as being opposed only to an opinion which may, after all, prove false. We cannot be 
too often reminded that Galileo’s theory was by the Roman theologians of 1616 
declared to be not only erroneous but heretical. ‘‘It was generally received,’’ writes 
Cardinal Newman, ‘‘ as if the Apostles had expressly delivered it both orally and in writing, 
as a truth of Revelation, that the earth was stationary.’ The advance of science and of 
theological analysis sSseguently changed this general opinion. The distinction of 1616 
between what was heretical and what was merely erroneous proved to have been a 
blunder. And we may blunder again if we allow theological presumption that a 
position is heretical always to blind us to evidence that may be true. 
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A ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND. 


Georcr III. died in January, 1820. Caroline of Brunswick, the 
discarded Consort of the new King, George IV., immediately returned 
to England to assert her conjugal and regal rights as wife and Queen. 
The King not only refused to acknowledge her, but instituted pro- 
ceedings for divorce. The evidence he advanced to support the charge 
of unfaithfulness was, however, so weak that the Bill, having passed 
the House of Lords by a small majority, was withdrawn, as inevitable 
defeat awaited it in the House of Commons. The Queen had the 
sympathy of the people in Ireland as well as in England. Daniel 
O’Connell, the great agitator, who was then the most commanding 
figure in Ireland, wrote in November, 1820, to his friend Lord 
Cloncurry—an Irish Radical peer and a supporter of Catholic 
emancipation—intimating his intention to appeal to the Duke of 
Leinster to solicit his influence with the Queen to appoint him her 
Attorney-General in Ireland. ‘She certainly has a right to such an 
officer, and I have a right to fill the office, if she condescends to 
appoint me,” he said. ‘There is not one. shilling of public money 
attached to it; nor is it in any sense inconsistent with my principles, 
which are, and ever shall be, favourable decidedly to a complete—say 
a Radical—reform.” And he added,in a characteristic sentence, 
“The truth is that my leading motive in looking for this office is to 
annoy some of the greatest scoundrels in Society, and, of course, the 
bitterest enemies of Ireland.’ O’Connell also wrote on the subject 
to Henry Brougham, who was acting as the Queen’s legal adviser. 
Brougham, in a letter found among O’Connell’s papers, confessed he 
had never heard of such an office, and, as he doubted whether a 
Queen-Consort could appoint an Attorney-General, he asked 
Q’Connell to state a case in support of his application. The case 
prepared convinced Brougham, for the office was conferred upon 
O’Connell. Cloncurry, in his Reminiscences, gives a note he received 
from O’Connell in 1820, dated simply “ Merrion Square, Sunday,” 
which says: “ Her Majesty’s Attorney-General will have the honour 
of accepting Lord Cloncurry’s kind invitation for to-morrow,” adding 
he had delayed replying until he could call himself by that title. 
This incident shows O’Connell’s unity of feeling with the Radicals 
of England, who were bitterly opposed to George IV., and as warmly 
attached to the cause of the unfortunate, but, it is to be feared, erring 
Caroline of Brunswick. O’Connell’s animosity to the King was further 
manifested in an episode which occurred on the 30th of December, 1820. 
On that day a meeting of the freeholders of Dublin, convened by the 
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High Sheriff, was held in Kilmainham Court House to vote an address 
of sympathy with the King in his domestic trouble. O’Connell and 
Lord Cloncurry attended the meeting, with a crowd of supporters, 
determined to oppose any address approving the conduct of the 
King ; but, notwithstanding their protests, an address of that nature 
was carried, and the High Sheriff, as Chairman, then declared the 
meeting dissolved. But O’Connell forthwith moved Lord Cloncurry 
to the chair, despite the threat of the High Sheriff that he would 
have his lordship arrested. ‘Prepare your prison then!” cried 
O’Connell. “If it be large enough to contain us all, we will all 
accompany Lord Cloncurry there.’ Lord Cloncurry was equally 
determined. “TI will not withdraw!” he protested, amid enthusiastic 
cheers. ‘This is the freeholders’ house, built with the freeholders’ 
money. At their call I have taken the chair. I am a magistrate 
of this county. No man shall use illegal violence in my presence, 
unless he have a force superior to the law. In support of the 
law I am ready to perish in this chair, and nothing but force 
shall tear me from it.” The High Sheriff then retired. <A few 
minutes subsequently a side door was broken open with a violent 
crash, and in rushed a party of soldiers, headed by an officer. The 
men fixed bayonets, the officer drew his sword, and this flash of cold 
steel was naturally considered by Lord Cloncurry a sufficient display 
of force to compel him to leave the chair. However, the crowd 
assembled outside the Court House, and there adopted an address to 
the King, denouncing as unconstitutional and dangerous to the 
stability of the Throne his recent proceedings against his Consort. 

It is, therefore, clear that George IV. on ascending the throne was 
not regarded with favour by his subjects in Ireland. But when it 
was announced in the following July that he intended to honour the 
island by a visit, there was an entire revulsion of popular feeling, 
which culminated in an extraordinary outburst of fervid loyalty and 
affection on the landing of the King. Both parties—the Catholics 
and the Anti-Papists—decided to hush their warring cries, their 
opposing watchwords, on this great and auspicious occasion. Ata 
meeting of citizens, representative of all politics, creeds, and classes, 
held at the Royal Exchange, on August 2nd, presided over by the 
Lord Mayor, Abraham Bradley King—a conspicuous Orangeman— 
it was resolved, on the motion of Sir Edward Stanley, that, as far as 
possible, Irish manufacture should be worn during the visit of the 
King; that party coldurs—the green of the Catholic, and the yellow 
of the Orangeman—were to be laid aside, and blue, the national colour 
of ancient Ireland, the colour of the Knights of St. Patrick, 
should be universally displayed in silk bows, rosettes, and scarves. 
The resolution was enthusiastically supported by O’Connell. “ For 
the last twelve years,” said he, “I have worn nothing but Irish 
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manufacture; and I hope I will be buried in Irish manufacture.” 
“In sorrow and bitterness,” he said, proceeding in the same effusive 
strain, “I have for the last fifteen years laboured for my unhappy 
country. But this bright day has realised all my fond expectations. 
It is said of St. Patrick that he banished venomous reptiles from our 
isle. But His Majesty has performed a greater moral miracle. The 
announcement of his approach has allayed the discussion of 
centuries.” So, on July 31st, the King set out from London on 
his visit to Ireland, his retinue including Lord Sidmouth, the Home 
Secretary, and Lord Castlereagh, or, as he was now, the Marquis of 
Londonderry, having succeeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father in April. On the arrival of His Majesty at Holyhead, on 
August 11th, he received the news—the welcome news, no doubt— 
of his Consort’s death a few days before, at Hammersmith. This 
induced him, for propriety sake, to cross the Irish Channel on the 
mail packet, and land quietly at Howth, north of Dublin Bay, instead 
of proceeding, as arranged, in the Royal yacht to Dunleary, on the 
south of the Bay. At Dunleary, on Sunday, August 12th, an 
enormous crowd assembled to welcome the King. Over 200,000 
people were present, all wearing blue favours. The Lord Lieutenant 
was there; so was the Lord Mayor. O’Connell was a conspicuous 
figure among 6,000 gentlemen on horseback, who were to act as a 
bodyguard for the Sovereign. But at four o’clock in the afternoon 
the King, after a passage of seven hours, landed at the other side of 
the bay. Only a small group of farmers and fishermen and a few 
gentlemen on horseback were present at Howth. It was said that an 
enormous quantity of Irish whiskey was consumed by the Royal party 
on board the packet to counteract the disturbing effects of the 
choppy sea of the Irish Channel. But His Majesty, who was in 
civilian attire, wearing a blue body coat, blue pantaloons, a coloured 
waistcoat, a cap with gold braid, was in the gayest spirits on landing. 
He shook hands with all the farmers and fishermen, and recognising 
the Earl of Kingston, on the fringe of the group, he rushed to 
him, exclaiming in a loud voice, “ Kingston, Kingston, I’m heartily 
rejoiced to see you, you good-natured, black-whiskered ruffian you. 
Yes, Kingston, I’m most happy to meet you in this really friendly 
country. Well, how do you do, my worthy fellow?” A carriage 
was procured, to convey the royal party to the Viceregal Lodge, 
Phenix Park, ten or twelve miles distant. The people desired to 
take the horses from the vehicle and drag it themselves, but the King 
protested that he could not possibly permit such athing. So the 
carriage drove slowly away, followed by a crowd of peasants, running 
on foot, gentlemen on horseback, and some of the well-to-do people 
in gigs, gingles, and outside cars. 


The King noticed a tall, well-built, good-looking man in the mob 
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trotting along by the carriage, and addressing him said: “ Well, my 
good fellow, I suppose you are a farmer?” “Troth I am, yer 
Majesty’s honour,” replied the peasant, “but shure I’m only a 
little wan—a forty-shillin’ free-houlder, yer Majesty’s honour.” “TI 
hope you have a cow?” said the monarch. “ Troth, I havin’t thin, 
yer Majesty’s honour,” replied the peasant. “Then you should 
have one,” said the King. “I think every poor Irishman should 
have at least a cow, a pig, and some fowl.” This royal proposal for 
the solution of the Irish question was received with roars of cheers. 
The name and address of the fortunate peasant was taken by order 
of the King, and a few days afterwards he had a milch cow and two 
pigs on his little holding. 

At the North Circular Road gates of the Pheonix Park the crowd 
stopped. But the King was not yet tired of their company. “ Come 
on, my friends!’ he cried, and the long cavalcade followed the 
carriage to the very Viceregal Lodge. On the steps of the residence 
His Majesty delivered an impromptu speech. ‘This is one of the 
happiest days of my life,” said he. “Ihave long wished to visit 
you. My heart has always been Irish. From the day it first beat 
I have always loved Ireland, and this day has shown me that I am 
beloved by my Irish subjects. Rank, station, honours, are nothing; 
but to feel that I live in the hearts of my Irish subjects is to me the 
most exalted happiness. I must now once more thank you for your 
kindness, and bid you farewell. Go, and do by meas I shall do by 
you—drink my health in a bumper of Irish whiskey punch!” He 
then heartily shook hands with those immediately about him, and 
noticing a few old peasants struggling to get inside the ring, he 
cried, “ Let those honest farmers approach their King.” The three 
men then came forward and fell on their knees, but His Majesty 
raised them up and warmly grasped their hands. One of them, 
overcome with emotion, cried out: “I was a rebel to ould King 
George in 98; but, be God, I’d now die a hundred deaths for his 
son, because he’s a rale King, and axes us how we are.” 

The King thought it decorous, in view of the death of his Consort, 
to delay his state entry into Dublin until August 17th. For the 
same reason the left arm of his gorgeous field-marshal’s uniform, 
with its epaulets of solid gold, and its stars and ribands of various 
Orders of Knighthood, was ringed with a band of crape. Leaving 
the Phenix Park by the North Circular Road, the royal equipage, 
drawn by eight beautiful horses with a military escort, reached Rut- 
land Square, to find its progress arrested, where the Square opens 
into that magnificent thoroughfare, Sackville Street (mow called 
O’Connell Street), by a wooden barrier covered with flowers and 
evergreens. An Aide-de-camp, riding in advance, was informed that 
no one dare enter the ancient City of Dublin witout the per- 
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mission of the Lord Mayor. Then Athlone, pursuivant-at-arms, 
arrayed in his tabbard of gold, rode forward attended by two 
knights, and through the wicket of the gate demanded of the. 
Lord Mayor, who stood at the other side, entrance to the City for 
His Majesty King George the Fourth. “I, and every one of my 
fellow citizens,” replied the Lord Mayor, “most heartily rejoice 
that our gracious Sovereign has condescended to honour the County 
of Dublin with his presence. The gate shall be on the instance 
thrown open, and the Corporation, with all due humility, shall wait 
on and receive our Royal Sovereign.” Then the King passed the 
barrier and was presented by the Lord Mayor with facsimiles of the 
old keys of the city in gold. 

Sackville Street was packed with a surging mass of people; the 
windows and roofs of the houses were also swarming with spectators, 
and a thunderous roar of welcome went up from this enormous crowd 
when the King was seen with head uncovered standing erect in the 
chariot. George was at this time over sixty years of age. O’Connell, 
who was an active participator in this grand popular demonstration, 
was asked years after whether the King was a handsome, princely- 
looking fellow. ‘“ When I saw him in 1794,” replied O’Connell, 
“he was a remarkably handsome-faced man. His figure was faulty, 
with narrow shoulders and enormous hips, yet, although he was 
certainly a fine-looking fellow. But when I saw him in Dublin in 
1821, age, and the result of dissipation, had made him a most hideous 
object. He had a flabby, tallow-coloured face, and his frame was 
quite debilitated.”” But he wasa King—the first that had ever come to 
Ireland on a mission of peace; the only Sovereign that had been seen 
on its soil since James II. and William IIT. fought the final stages of 
their contest for the Crown of England, in the last decade of the 
seventeenth century—and that was sufficient for the Irish crowd, 
always more devoted to persons than to institutions. So embarrassing 
was their fervid display of loyalty that the royal chariot could only 
make the slowest progress on its way to the Castle. The King 
nearly toppled over several times, and at length had to be supported 
by the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Sidmouth, and the Marquis of 
Londonderry, who accompanied him in the carriage. And as he 
thus stood erect he repeatedly held up his military chapeau, pointed 
with his right hand to the large bunch of shamrocks with which it 
was decorated, and then with his finger touched his breast as if to 
indicate the national emblem had its root in his heart. Sir Benjamin 
Bloomfield, who formed part of the escort, rode up to the carriage 
and said, ‘‘May it please your Majesty, have I any reason to 
be ashamed of my countrymen to-day?” “No, no, my dear 
Bloomfield,’ exclaimed the King; “ no, no, my good fellow, they are 
a fine and noble people.” 
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Even the Marquis of Londonderry, “the Statesman of the Union” 
(as his epitaph in Westminster Abbey describes him), was warmly 
cheered by the crowd. <A few years before, as he stopped to change 
horses at a post station, on his way to Dublin from Down, his carriage 
was surrounded by beggars, who implored him, in all the eager accents 
of native entreaty, for charity. Taking no notice of their appeals, he 
sat cold and unmoved, until the horses were ready to start, when a 
very miserable-looking old dame approached the carriage, and in a 
voice of persuasive entreaty said, ‘“ Give me only a ten-pinny, me 
lord, only wan ten-pinny, and I'll engage to trate all your friends in 
Ireland.’’ Now, in the reflected light of his royal master, he might 
count his admirers by the thousands, now he experienced, probably 
for the first time in his life, the music of popular acclaim. 

On another day addresses innumerable were presented to the King. 
That from the Roman Catholics declared “ Your Majesty is hailed 
with the benedictions of an enthusiastic and undissembling people.” 
In truth, it was thought the King had come over with the gift of 
Catholic Emancipation, but the only gift he bestowed was the blue 
ribbon of the Knight of St. Patrick on the Earl of Fingall, the 
premier Catholic peer of Ireland. The Catholic Bishops were 
also received, in their black silk cloaks and gold chains and crosses. 
It was the first time the prelates of the Catholic Church in Ireland 
stood in the presence of an English King since the Duke of 
Tyreonnell introduced the bishops to James II.,in the very same 
Castle, as that monarch passed through Dublin from the scene of the 
battle of the Boyne, flying for ever from the Kingdom. Dr. Murray, 
Archbishop of Dublin, read the address to His Majesty, of which the 
following is the most remarkable passage :— 


“Under less propitious circumstances, and before the arms of the State had 
been opened to all, to receive the King’s Catholic subjects, we never failed to 
inculcate upon all those of our communion, whom it was our duty to instruct 
and to keep in the right way, the duty of respectful deference to those who were 
placed in authority over them, and implicit submission to the laws of the land.” 


The King replied :— 


“Tam highly gratified by your congratulations on my arrival in dear Ireland, 
and by the sentiments of cordial and dutiful attachment which you have expressed 
to my person, and it is my earnest wish, in visiting this part of my United King- 
dom, that an equal degree of satisfaction might be diffused amongst all classes of 
my faithful subjects in Ireland. That wish has been happily and fully acecom- 
plished and Iam persuaded that no endeavours will be wanting on your part to 
cherish and preserve that spirit of loyal union which now pervades and animates 
the whole community, and which is not less conducive to individual and social 
happiness than to the strength and prosperity of the State.” 


At the Levee the King was in the same gracious humour. He 
asked Saurin, the Attorney General, for his opinion, whether he 
might not stay in Ireland and send Earl Talbot as Lord Lieutenant 
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to England. Lord Norbury, the famous judge, slipped and fell as 
he was being presented to the King. His Majesty graciously helped 
him to his feet, and that irrepressible joker, ever ready with his quip 
or pun, exclaimed, ‘‘ This is not the first lift your Majesty has given 
me.” At the ball the King was charmed beyond measure with the 
beauty and grace of the Irish ladies—their fresh complexions, blue 
eyes, graceful forms, fine carriage, and soft brogue. A grand 
pageantry of adjectives of admiration flowed from the royal lips, as 
beauty after beauty was presented. “Splendid! superb! bewitching! 
glorious! rapturous!” he cried. Then up came De Courcy, Baron 
of Kinsale, who had the privilege—conferred on his family by 
Henry V. for the prowess of an ancestor in the field of battle—of 
wearing his hat in the presence of his Sovereign. He was a poor 
man, but, Irish-like, was very proud, and so he was bent on exercising 
his right to stand with his head covered before the King. 
“Remember, my Baron,” said George right royally, ‘there are 
ladies in the room’; and the poor but proud De Courcy turned 
away abashed. 

On August 23rd the King was entertained to a banquet at the 
Mansion House by the Lord Mayor, Corporation, and citizens. An 
immense circular dining-room was specially built for the occasion 
behind the Mansion House. Such was the unity which now prevailed 
between the erstwhile warring creeds that the Protestant stewards 
were selected by the Catholics, and the Catholic stewards by the 
Protestants. The Charter toast of the Ultra-Protestants, “ The 
glorious, pious, and immortal memory of the great and good King 
William III., who saved us from Popery, brass money, and wooden 
shoes,’ was, for the first time since the Revolution, omitted at a 
Corporation dinner. ,The King was “ extremely condescending,” 
according to the special correspondent of The Times, “ having helped 
several guests at the table to the inviting ingredients.” The toast of 
His Majesty’s health provoked an extraordinary outburst of emotional 
loyalty. Sir William Curtis, an alderman of the City of London, 
was moved by it to spring to his feet, and exclaim, “I have never 
witnessed such a display of loyalty at the Guildhall. The citizens of 
London should come over to Dublin to learn loyalty to their beloved 
King.” During this ovation of tumultuous cheers, the King was 
moved to tears, and taking up a bunch of shamrocks which lay on the 
table near him, he kissed it rapturously again and again, and crushed 
it against his breast. His Majesty left the table at ten o’clock. 
“Upon the departure of the King,” says the newspaper report, “the 
hilarity of the company became more unrestrained, and the Lord 
Mayor proposed His Majesty’s health a second time as “ King George 
of Ireland.” That sentence, as the saying has it, speaks volumes. 

Races were also organised for the amusement of the King, on the 
Curragh of Kildare. The rain came down in torrents on the day of 
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the meeting. His Majesty was pressed toremain in Dublin. “No,” 
he cried, “ wet or dry I shall go to the Curragh.” He was escorted 
to the borders of the County of Dublin by 2,600 gentry of the 
county and city on horseback, including O’Connell, and from Cel- 
bridge to the racecourse he was attended by the gentlemen of 
Kildare and Meath, headed by the Duke of Leinster. Hundreds 
of thousands of people were gathered on the Curragh, and the King 
was again the object of a frenzied popular demonstration. On the 
Grand Stand he said to Denis Bowes Daly, a Galway gentleman, 
‘My heart and eyes have been watching this great sight, Daly. I 
feel deeply the hearty kindness and loyalty of those poor fellows, for 
there is no mistaking it. And God bless the brave fellows! They 
look sohappy, too.” ‘ Yes,” replied Daly, “they are satisfied if they 
have a sufficient quantity of potatoes, and feel better off still if they 
have a little milk with them.” “Daly, that is not enough for such 
men,” said the King. ‘Yet the poor fellows seem to thrive on it; 
perhaps it is owing to their thoughtless, generous nature.” As to the 
general demeanour of the people, the Duke of Montrose, who was in 
the royal suite, wrote to Eldon, the Lord Chancellor, on August 30th, 
in the highest terms of their good order. ‘I have seen no drunken- 
ness; no unregulated marks of affection and loyalty in the city,” he 
said. ‘Elsewhere, indeed, the people have pressed upon the King 
to see and touch him, a little inconveniently, and mixed perhaps with 
some superstition, as if some good would happen to them in some way 
or other from having touched the King and his clothes.” 

The King seemed to be infected with the flattery which permeates 
the air of Ireland. He called every man introduced to him by his 
Christian name. ‘“ How he manages to get over in a few minutes 
the space between introduction and familiarity, which it takes some 
so much time to leave behind, I cannot tell,’’ wrote Charles Kendal 
Bushe, the Solicitor-General, who met the King at Slane Castle, the 
residence of the Marquis of Conyngham ; “ but I certainly, in less 
than half an hour, was as little surprised by his calling me ‘ Bushe’ 
without any other addition, than if I had known him twenty years.” 
In return, no flattery was thought too fulsome for the King. Out of 
the company at Slane Castle, numbering 200, it was decided by com- 
petent judges “that His Majesty was the best dancer of an Irish 
jig.” 

On September 3rd the King left Dunleary for England. The 
farewell scenes were marked by the same wild, unrestrained enthu- 
siasm. The little seaside village was on that day named Kingstown 
by popular acclamation. In a huge tent erected on the seashore, 
the King received a farewell address from the citizens of Dublin. 
“When your Majesty came amongst us discord ceased and even pre- 
judice fled,” it declared. “Your Majesty has banished every bad 
passion, and united six millions of a grateful people in a bond of 
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brotherly love to one another, and of affectionate attachment to your 
Majesty’s person and Throne.” A laurel crown, “intended with all 
humility,” said the address, “to be replaced by one of emeralds,” 
was presented to the King by O’Connell, on bended knee. The 
great agitator was introduced by Lord Sidmouth, and His Majesty 
shook him warmly by the hand. “The King,” wrote The Times 
special correspondent, “noticed Mr. O’Connell in the most marked 
and condescending manner.” Before the King took his seat in the 
boat which was to convey him to the royal yacht, he said, “ Gentle- 
men, I approached your shores with pleasure, and, indeed, I now 
quit them with regret. May God Almighty bless you all until we 
meet again!’’ And as the boat moved off, he cried, with tears in his 
eyes, “ Adieu, my good and worthy Irish friends.” 

That morning, Lord Sidmouth, by the King’s command, wrote a 
letter to the Lord Lieutenant, expressing His Majesty’s thanks for 
“the testimonies of dutiful and affectionate attachment ”’ which he 
had received “ from all classes and descriptions of his Irish subjects ; ” 
and declaring that he looked forward, “ with the strongest feelings of 


satisfaction,” to the period when he should be able to revisit Ireland. 
The letter thus concluded :— 


“ His Majesty trusts that, in the meantime, not only the spirit of loyal union 
—which now so generally prevails—will remain unabated and unimpaired, but 
that every cause of irritation will be avoided and discountenanced, mutual fore- 
bearance and goodwill observed and encouraged, and a security be thus afforded 
for the continuance of that concord amongst themselves, which is not less essential 
to His Majesty’s happiness than to their own, and which it has been the chief 
object of His Majesty during his residence in this country to cherish and promote. 
His Majesty well knows the generosity and warmth of heart which distinguishes 
the character of his faithful people of Ireland; and he leaves them with a heart 
full of affection towards them, and with a confident and gratifying persuasion, 


that the parting admonition and injunction of their Sovereign will not be given 
in vain,” 


After the King had gone, a meeting of citizens, convened by the 
Lord Mayor, was held for the purpose of deciding upon some 
memorial of the royal visit. A palace, at a cost of a million pounds, 
was suggested, and the idea was enthusiastically adopted. Hundreds 
pledged themselves to contribute large sums annually until the build- 
ing was completed. O’Connell, who was present at the meeting, 
promised a yearly contribution of twenty guineas. But the en- 
thusiasm soon evaporated—one of the judges, who undertook to con- 
tribute thirty guineas a year, would not pay even his first subscrip- 
tion—and only sufficient money was obtained to erect an ugly 
obelisk at Kingstown and a bridge, still known as “ King’s Bridge,” 
over the Liffey, near the Phoenix Park. 

O’Connell, who, in the excess of his loyal zeal, had also proposed 
the formation of “The Royal Georgian Club” to perpetuate the 
loving memories of the King’s visit, has been severely censured for his 
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conduct by both Anti-Papists and Catholics of the time. “It was to 


me ridiculous to find O’Connell a flaming courtier,” wrote Lord 
Redesdale, a former Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and a bitter Anti- 
Papist, to Lord Chancellor Eldon. Thomas Moore, the poet, and a 


Catholic, records in his diary, under date August 9th, 1821, that he: 


breakfasted with Lord John Russell :—* A good deal of talk about the 
royal visit to Ireland ; the good sense with which the King has acted, 
and the bad servile style in which Paddy has received him—Mr. 
O’Connell pre-eminent in blarney and inconstancy.” “The only 
excuse,” he writes the next day in more scathing terms, “ which I 
can find for the worse than Eastern prostration into which my 
country have grovelled during those five last weeks is that they have 
so long been slaves they know no better; and that it is not their own 
fault if they know no medium between brawling rebellion and foot- 
licking idolatry.”” Then, on November 3rd, 1821, he writes : ‘‘ Received 
Lord Byron’s tremendous verses against the King and the Irish for 
their late exhibition in Dublin. Richly deserved by my servile 
countrymen, but not on this occasion, by the King, who, so far as 


he was concerned, acted well and wisely.” The verses referred to 
y 


are “ The Irish Avatar,’ in which Byron; with terrible passion and 
ferocity, stigmatized the adulation with which George IV. had been 
received in Ireland, and expressed the hatred with which the King 


was regarded by English Radicals :— 


“Wear, Fingal, thy trapping. O°Connell, proclaim 
His accomplishments !—his !!! and thy country convince 
Half an age’s contempt was an error of fame, 


And that ‘ Hal is the rascallest, sweetest young prince !’ 


‘« Will thy yard of blue ribbon, poor Fingal, recall 
The fetters from millions of Catholic limbs ? 
Or has it not bound thee the fastest of all 
The slaves who now hail their betrayer with hymns ? 


“ Ay, ‘build him a dwelling’ ; let each give his mite, 
Till, like Babel, the new royal dome hath arisen ; 
Let thy beggars and helots their pittance unite, 
And a palace bestow for a poor-house and prison ! 


“ Spread—spread for Vitellius the royal repast, 
Till the gluttonous despot be stuffed to the gorge, 
And the roar of his drunkards proclaiin him at last 
The Fourth of the fools and oppressors called ‘ George.’ 


* Let the tables be loaded with feasts till they groan— 
Till they groan like thy people through ages of woe ; 
Let the wine flow around the old Bacchanal’s throne, 
Like their blood, which has flowed—and which yet has to flow. 


“ But let not Ais name be thine idol alone— 
On his right hand, behold, a Sejanus appears— 
Their own Castlereagh! Let him still be thine own ! 
A wretch never named but with curses and jeers. 
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** Till now, when the Isle which should blush for his birth, 
Deep, deep as the gore which he shed on her soil, 
Seems proud of the reptile which crawl’d from her earth, 
And for murder repays him with shouts and a smile ! 


** Without one single ray of her genius—without 
The fancy, the manhood, the fire of her race— 
The miscreant who well might plunge Erin in doubt, 
If she ever gave birth to a being so base. 


“Tf she did, let her long-boasted proverb be hushed, 
Which proclaims that from Erin no reptile can spring— 
See the cold-blooded serpent, with venom full flushed, 
Still warming its folds in the breast of a king. 


*¢ Shout, drink, feast and flatter! Oh, Erin! how low 
Wert thou sunk by misfortune and tyranny, till 
Thy welcome of tyrants hath plunged thee below 
The depths of thy deep in a deeper gulf still.” 


But there was nothing whatever inconsistent in the conduct of 
O'Connell during the royal visit. To the end of his stormy career, 
the great agitator entertained—as indeed he frequently declared at 
public meetings—the most loyal attachment tothe Throne. Refer- 
ring to the visit of George IV. in after years, he said at a meeting in 
support of Catholic Emancipation : 


‘* As far as the King himself is concerned, no patriot the most ardent could 
testify a truer anxiety for the alleviation of our misfortunes. [Hear hear, and 
loud and continued applause.] He came the first of his race amongst us, in the 
spirit of peace, and for the promotion of unanimity and concord, as far as his own 
example could go. It was then I, for once, saw union amongst all classes of Irish- 
men ; and, oh, blessed sight ! may I witness it again. [Hear, hear.] Then man 
was in natural communication with his fellow-man; and Irishmen apparently 
enjoyed that which their country has so long needed—that which she now so sadly 
needs—a union of feeling and sentiment, binding all classes.” 


At another demonstration he said : 


‘‘ Let the laws of England be framed with a parental feeling towards Ireland, 
and she will manifest her gratitude by the return of filial affection to the Sovereign 
and attachment to the Throne.’’ [Here, says the newspaper report of the speech, 
there was an interruption for some time in consequence of the vehement and 
animated cheers of the meeting.] ‘Yes, Sir, it delights my heart to perceive 
that the feeling is still as ardent for our Sovereign, as when, unprotected by 
bayonets, he threw himself upon the loyalty and attachment of Irishmen, at a 
moment when dissatisfaction reignedin England. He, unattended by an array of 
red-coats, was not mistaken in trusting to the fidelity of those who could scarcely 
afford to be clad in frieze jackets inIreland. [Loud cheers.] He made the noble 
experiment, and the result convinced Ministers that His Majesty knew his Irish 
people.” 

Micuart MacDonaaeu. 











AN AMERICAN PARALLEL TO THE PRESENT 
CAMPAIGN. 


‘* The object of the present war differs from those in which nations are usually 
engaged, mainly, in this : that the purpose of ordinary war is to conquer a peace and 
make a treaty on advantageous terms. In this contest it has become necessary to 
crush a population sufficiently numerous, intelligent, and warlike, to constitute a 
nation. We have not only to defeat their armed and organised forces in the field, 
but to display such an overwhelming strength as will convince all our antagonists of 
the utter impossibility of resistance. Our late reverses make this course imperative. 
Had we been successful in the recent battles it is possible that we might have been 
spared the labour and expense of a great effort. 

** Now we have no alternative. Their success will enable the political leaders of 
the rebels to convince the mass of their people that we are inferior to them in force 
and courage, and to command all their resources. 

“Our foreign relations also imperatively demand that the military action of the 
Government should be prompt and irresistible.’’ 


When the war broke out in April, 186], one great fact made itself 
manifest. It was the confidence of the North in the speedy termina- 
tion of hostilities. Not a single Federal newspaper which had advo- 
cated a belligerent attitude towards the South now failed to express 
itself in terms which led its readers to believe that the war would 
endure more than a few months. Mr. Horace Greely, in the New 
York Tribune, announced that he gave “the rebels six weeks to 
capitulate ” ; and not in this paper alone were the inhabitants of the 
Confederacy described as a lazy, shiftless, and ignorant class, unlikely 
in the last degree to battle for a central political machine." 

Notwithstanding that previous wars had demonstrated that on the 
soil of America “‘ the defensive is easy, but the offensive difficult to 
maintain,” this truth was overlooked by the nation, and the army of 
75,000 men, which departed for the front in May to attack the 
enemy, seemed to the public mind adequate to the purpose. Amongst 
the thousands of citizens who in New York and Philadelphia bade 
Godspeed to the regiments as they marched gallantly past, few 
dreamed that they would not quickly return victorious. To such 
generals as McDowell, Anderson, Fremont, Banks, and Siegel, the 
nation pinned its faith. To such a War Minister as Cameron, to 
such a Commander-in-Chief as Scott, a veteran of above threescore 
years and ten, they looked for speedy success. 


(1) Few believed that the negotiations which preceded the war would end in blood- 
shed. ‘ Many persons thought to the very last that, somehow or other, an agreement 
would be come to, and there would be no war.’’—Bulloch. Confederate States in Europe, 
p- 32. 
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The awakening was rude and decisive. At first the nation could 
not credit the truth; they read the story of the defeat at Manassas 
in utter amazement. Reverse succeeded reverse to the Federal arms. 
America occupied, it may be said, an isolated and peculiar position 
amongst the nations of the world. She was regarded by nearly the 
whole of Europe with jealousy and distrust. The success which had 
attended her opponent in the field was received with ill-concealed 
satisfaction, none the less sincere because none of the friends of the 
Confederacy could deny that grave abuses and evils were tolerated 
by it, which the policy of every other civilised State had corrected, if 
not altogether extruded, from their several systems. It was not 
therefore for its own qualities that the Confederacy really gained 
applause, although a great deal of sympathy was sought to be evoked 
in its behalf, but rather that the opponent who sought to crush 
it was regarded as an ambitious and grasping power, from whom 
none of its antagonists, either in war or diplomacy, had retired with 
appreciable advantage. 

But Europe, if it supposed that, having perceived the gravity and 
immensity of the task before it, the Union intended to abandon that 
task, was vastly in error. Not only Europe, but the Union itself, 
was astonished by the celerity, zeal, and indomitability with which 
the country proceeded to grapple with the situation. 

The words' of General George B. McClellan to President Lincoln 
on the fourth of August, 1861, which appear at the beginning of 
this article, fitly describe the new situation. That quality of manly 
temperament which gathers strength from adversity, and which some 
have alleged to be the peculiar attribute of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
one spectator’ of the period ascribed to the working of free institu- 
tions. 


“A people living under such institutions do not prepare for war after the 
manner of conspirators; hence the frequent checks which are experienced at the 
outset. But they profit by experience ; their courage increases in proportion to 
the magnitude of the struggle ; they persevere in it because they have voluntarily 
assumed its responsibilities ; and every citizen, making it a personal matter, stis- 
tains the common cause with a zeal which develops the national strength at the 
very moment when a despotic Government would have been struck powerless 
before a wearied and unsympathising public.” 


Called hastily together, the representatives of the nation had, on 
the 22nd of July, correctly expressed the sentiments which had 
animated the entire North at the news of General McDowell’s defeat. 
The nation at last began to understand the magnitude of a task which 
had seemed so simple ; it determined to neglect nothing which could 
encompass its entire success. Subscription funds were opened for 
the benefit of the soldiers and their families; huge patriotic donations 


(1) Records of the Rebellion, vol. ii. (2) Comte de Paris. History of the Civil War. 
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flowed in; volunteers by thousands and tens of thousands came 
forward to be enrolled. Congress voted five hundred thousand men 
and five hundred million dollars. The debate which preceded this 
great appropriation of men and money was marked by extreme free- 
dom of speech. The most radical speakers were not denied a hearing ; 
the most uncompromising opponents of the Government and the 
principles underlying the war let loose their fund of critical eloquence. 

The nation was to learn that it was not sufficient to send even so 
vast an army to the seat of war; it was necessary to undo many of 
the rules by which they had previously been guided. To cast aside 
their illusions, to acquire for themselves an entirely new organisation, 
to adopt methods which the progress of modern warfare and different 
conditions rendered imperative, all these it was requisite for it to do. 

The first despatches of the defeated generals at the front revealed 
the weakness of the old order of things. It needed no skilled West 
Point strategist to discern the errors which were responsible for the 
defeats at Manassas, Ball’s Bluff, Seven Pines, and Chickahominy. 
McDowell had reported that the country was unfamiliar to him 
because he was without reliable maps. Although the Topographical 
Department was supposed to be in competent hands, no official had 
thought it likely that maps on a smaller scale than were current at 
the outbreak of the war would be required. Consequently, before 
this general could attempt to strike a blow at the enemy he was com- 
pelled to lose two whole days, when time was priceless, in having the 
ground studied by his topographical officers. 

One of the truths which caused great concern in reading the 
bulletins of the first engagements of the war, was the terrible dis- 
proportion of mortality between officers and men. Nor was this 
disproportion less amongst that section of the regular army which 
had gone through several campaigns against the native races of the 
West. In order to set an example to their men, as many as twenty 
officers had perished during a single minor engagement ; the death of 
such men as Baker and Hunter, at the cannon’s mouth, completely 
subverted those notions of the comparative safety of officers in action 
which had previously been entertained. 

The newspapers teemed with accounts of defective guns and rifles 
in the army, to which many attributed defeat and the demoralisation 
of the troops. 

In the battles which took place in Missouri the Federals were 
shown to have committed an error which was, unhappily, too fre- 
quently repeated afterwards, that of neglecting to provide themselves 
with cavalry. In a region like Missouri, where one had to travel 
long distances before encountering a village, and where the country 
is open and rich in forage, the principal part in a campaign belongs 
to mounted men, who, like the conquerors of California and New 
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Mexico, can, in case of necessity, dismount and fight, musket in 
hand. The Confederate force, in such a region as this, was invariably 
one-half cavalry. Yet, strange to say, the offers of cavalry which 
had been made to the War Department, at the outset of hostilities, 
had been declined by Mr. Secretary Cameron as too expensive to 
warrant their employment. 

The soldiers of the Confederacy possessed an initial advantage 
over those of the United States. They have thus been described :— 


‘‘Inured to privations they were satisfied with rations which the Federal 
soldier looked upon as insufficient; hence that rapidity of movement which was 
one of the principal causes of all their successes. Rarely paid by the Government, 
which, unable to solve its financial difficulties, fairly ignored their claims, they 
never asked for luxuries. Nearly all of them were practised in the use of fire- 
arms, and one might see them enter the recruiting offices with the rifle on their 
shoulders and the revolver at the belt, weapons which they never laid aside and 
without which they would not have considered themselves safe. 

“The Federals were to them invaders who had always been painted in the 
blackest colours, and who, on coming to free the negroes, intended to make them 
the equals of the common whites, and consequently to humble them. 

‘‘ These soldiers were better practised in the use of the rifle than those of the 
North, and well adapted to such service. They proved this during the sieges, in 
those slow operations where the two armies, after having both fallen back into 
their respective entrenchments, reconnoitred each other in turn, and drew their 
lines closer by degrees without daring to charge each other openly. Posted be- 
hind breast-works, or in the rifle-pit, they would watch the Federal works with 
the cool vigilance of the hunter who has passed many days motionless by the side 
of some deserted lake, watching for the stag who is sure to come to quench his 
thirst at sunset. It only required for a Federal soldier to raise his hat on the 
point of a bayonet to have it riddled with numberless balls. 

“Tt was the man in the rough coat with the lock of his rifle tied on with 
string,” continues Mr. Draper,! “who won victories, not the neatly-uniformed 
pampered soldier.’’ 


Brought up to rough bodily exercise, and having learned horse- 
manship in a country where the roads, rarely accessible to carriages, 
were scarce, the soldiers of the enemy formed a class of mounted 
men already well-trained, which did not exist in the Union. 


‘‘ They were, moreover, to have the advantage of always fighting on their own 
soil, of being well acquainted with the character and details of the ground on 
which they were to operate, and of being assisted by the connivance of the 
sympathising inhabitants, ready to assume the character of voluntary spies in 
order to serve their cause.’’ * 


On the other hand, the Confederate soldier was inferior in point 
of intelligence and experience to that of the North. It was, then, 
neither by superior numbers, discipline, organisation, or enlighten- 
ment, that the leaders of the Confederate army hoped to prevail. 
It was rather by an assumption of the defensive, and by resorting 


(1) History of the Civil War, vol. ii., p. 199. (2) Comte de Paris. 
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to tactics in which the personal unit counted for much, tactics the 
Union commanders had yet to learn. 

The general whom the War Department believed responsible for 
the defeat at Manassas was superseded. A distinguished officer sent 
to the front in whom the nation reposed the utmost confidence, and 
of whom it entertained the highest hopes. The Commander-in- 
Chief was charged with infirmity, and called upon to resign. The 
War Department became a target for the shafts of inflamed criti- 
cism and vilification. 

General McClellan, who replaced McDowell, set himself instantly 
to work to retrieve the disasters that had attended the Federal arms. 
A period of inaction on his part ensued, which the nation and the 
critics were at a loss to understand. McClellan was a capable com- 
mander, and his inaction, so severely criticised, was the result of a 
realisation on his part that the whole campaign was on a false basis, 
and that a new organisation and that a new system of attack were 
to be adopted. Indeed, he had not been long in command of the 
greatest army America had ever boasted, before two or three sub- 
ordinate generals, despatched to the West, sent in despatches which 
further depressed the nation. Out of nearly 2,000 Federals who 
had sought to occupy one almost impregnable position, less than 
800 re-crossed the Potomac. They left behind them 223 dead, 
250 wounded, more than 500 prisoners, and 3 guns. Their com- 
mander and most of their officers had been either killed or captured 
by the enemy, who, proud at their success and astonished at its 
importance, encamped on the heights they had so bravely won. 

This calamity was attributed by General Stone to the army having 
been deceived by guides and to the absence of trustworthy scouts. 
This fresh reverse was deeply felt, and it was remarked at the time, 
that the officers of that whole division no longer possessed the con- 
fidence of their men—“ everywhere,” as Lord Wolseley has since 
observed, “ the first element of success.”’ 


“Our soldiers,’”’ reported a witness of the conflict, “instinctively discovered 
that, in spite of pretentious appearances, they were not being properly handled.” ! 


Another incident significant of 1861 is thus described : * 


‘‘General Thomas, having been sent by the Secretary of War to examine the 
matter, informed that officer, in positive terms, that it required sixty thousand men 
to subdue Kentucky, to conquer the Confederate army between the Mississippi and 
the Alleghany Mountains. Nobody would believe him, and many persons pro- 
nounced him crazy. Shortly afterwards he was deprived of a command of 
which he was deemed unworthy. Before long he was to be gloriously avenged 
for the temporary injustice.”’ 





(1) Civi? War, vo'. i., p. 393. 
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Farther West, General Fremont, a veteran campaigner, was 
endeavouring to subdue the rebels in Missouri. 


‘* Fremont’s task in no way resembled its forerunners. He had seen long 
service against savage tribes and in adventurous Indian expeditions. He had 
now to embrace a vast territority at a single glance, to watch over all points 
deemed important to guard; not to allow himself to be surprised from any 
quarter ; and he had to make up for insufficiency by the promptness of his 
movement and correct calculations, These were matters new to Fremont.”’ 


General Siegel’s defeat at Wilson’s Creek further demonstrated to 
the country that if the war were to be successful, it would have to 
be guided by new principles. McClellan was quick to lay his finger 
upon the weak spots in tactics; he also declared that the electric 
telegraph was a danger in war time which more then compensated for 
its value. ‘“ It enablesthe enemy,” he said, “ to keep fully informed 
of our movements.” At another time he wrote :— 


“The army is practically without trained scouts and maps. Without capable 
scouts in a country like this little good can be done. 

“Owing to the absence of reliable topographical maps the labours of this corps 
are difficult and arduous in the extreme. Notwithstanding the ability and energy 
displayed by General Humphreys and Lieutenant Macomb, and their subordin- 
ates, who frequently obtained the necessary information under fire, the move- 
ments of the army were sometimes unavoidably detained by the difficulty of 
obtaining knowledge of the country in advance.” ! 


Of one fault the nation was now effectively cured. It is the 
greatest fault which can precede warfare : it is to despise the enemy. 
“The leading proverb impressed upon young soldiers of the line,” 
said General Longstreet afterwards in his Memoirs (page 54), “is 
never to despise your enemy. So important a part of the soldier’s 
creed is it that it is enjoined upon subalterns pursuing marauding 
parties of half a dozen of the aborigines.” 

The nation flew to another extreme, that of over-estimating the 
forces of the enemy. The ignorance of some of the estimates 
published at the time concerning the Confederates massed at Corinth, 
is shown by their naming of numbers ranging from 40,000 to 
95,000. The exact number since ascertained by the historian 
Pollard is 17,000. 

The public press called loudly, as did the national pride, for a 
victory. There existed no press censorship,’ and a thousand war 
correspondents and fire-side strategists told the nation of a thousand 
camp rumours, of the blunders of the generals, and the way they 
could have been avoided. One practice was, however, generally 

(1) Rebellion Records, Series I., vol. ii., p. 25. 

(2) One New York Journal, noted for its sensationalism, the Herald, had no fewer 
than sixty-three war correspondents at the front. One of these was killed, and another 


died of fever in the early months of the conflict. The greatest difficulty was encountered 
by General Sherman in dealing with these correspondents.— J’ide Comte de Paris. 
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reprobated and altogether suppressed by public opinion in New 
York and Massachusetts, that of publishing the private letters of the 
rank and file in the newspapers. It was felt that this was subversive 
of discipline, besides exposing the writers to severe military re- 
primand. 

The country read of the number of troops which constituted the 
army, and was both surprised and indignant that before such a force 
the enemy was not crushed. 


“T do not think it necessary to more than mention the impatience with which 
many regard the delay in the arrival of new levies, though recruited and pressed 
forward with unexampled rapidity, or the vehemence with which an immediate 
advance upon the enemy’s works directly in our fronts, was urged by a 
patriotic and sanguine people.” 


The nation began to learn, for the first time, that the number of 
troops reported at the front possesses only a relative significance. 


‘‘Our paper armies were very large,” wrote General Sherman to Mr. Draper.! 
“ During the war at no time do I think one-half of the men receiving pay were 
engaged with the fighting army at the front, and this half was subjected to the 
further diminution of 33 per cent. (sick, furlough, and detached). So that in 
an army, whose muster-rolls would give 100,000 men, present and absent, for 
pay, no general could expect to bring into battle at any distance from his base 
of supplies more than 35,000. Where were the rest? Guarding rivers and 
roads and prisoners, constructing works and moving about the country. I do 
not mention this in criticism, but to show how in war vast expenses do arise, 
and how often the country over-estimates the exact strength of armies from the 
official returns. At no single time during the war do I believe that 50 per cent. 
of the men drawing pay as soldiers were actually within striking distance of the 
enemy. To this cause may be traced some of the worst failures, when the 
Government and people behind pushed their officers on, supposing that figures 
could handle muskets and fight battles.’ 


The war as it progressed thus enlightened the public on many 
points connected with an army fighting battles, not an army in 
barracks or in drill-sheds, of which it had been theretofore ignorant. 
Not least amongst these was that connected with the physique of the 
army and the care of the sick and wounded. 

It was found, much to popular astonishment, that a large proportion 
of the soldiers were totally unfit for the work of an arduous campaign 
in a strange climate. On page 82, Vol, ii., of the Official Records of the 
Rebellion, we read :— 


‘During the months of October, November, and December, 3,939 men were 
discharged from the army upon certificates of disability. Of these 2,281 were 
for disabilities which existed at the time the men were enlisted. These men 
cost the Government not less than 200 dollars each, making nearly 200,000 
dollars a month, out of which the people had been defrauded through the 


(1) Draper’s History, vol. ii., p. 199. 
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faithlessness of those to whom the duty of bringing none but able-bodied men 
into the field had been confided. 

‘A prolific cause of disease in the army was the heavy details for labour 
in the field-works, and the severe nature of the labour ; another, the exposure 
incident to picket duty ; but to bad cooking, bad police, and unnecessary, irregu- 


lar habits, was attributed a large proportion of diseases that actually occurred in 
the army.”’ 


Of all the scourges incident to armies in the field chronic diarrhceas 
and dysenteries have always been the most prevalent and the most 
fatal. The Surgeon-General turned his attention to this grave evil 
from the first, with the result that the army became healthier than 
any other force of its size in history. 

And now we halt with the parallel which we have drawn between 
the circumstances which confronted the American Union in 1861, 
and those which have marked the opening months of the war between 
Britain and the Boers. 

Most students of that conflict which defeated and for ever crushed 
the Confederacy, will, ere this, have discovered for themselves innu- 
merable analogies in the engagements and skirmishes of both these 
conflicts—conflicts separated by a period of nearly forty years. We 
believe that a greater interest may pertain not only to the exhibition 
of parallels between tactical and strategic details, but to the extraor- 
dinary similitude of the one general situation to the other in the 
opening months of the war. Seemingly, the lesson of the earlier 
strife has failed to teach the great British nation many things it 
might have learnt. 

We may close this brief summary of events by a quotation from 
an address, delivered by a certain Oxford professor in Manchester,’ at 
the close of the war. Having asked what the war had brought about, 
apart from material advantages, what value it had been to the nation, 
what influence upon the national character, he said :— 


‘The nation has gained in dignity and self-respect. A just pride has cast out 
weak vanity and abated the loud boastfulness which at first turned many hearts 
away from the war. 

‘‘The habit of swagger sensibly diminished as the struggle went on; a manlier 
tone began to pervade society ; the excess of the democratic spirit has been cor- 
rected by military discipline. It would be wickedness—the greatest wickedness 
—to make a eulogy of war, but the war which has just ended was no mere 
struggle fur Empire, but a struggle for great principles.” 


E. 8, VALentine. 


(1) Professor Goldwin Smith: Address before the Manchester Union, 1866. 











THE CONFEDERATION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


TuerrE is a general consensus of opinion amidst the British public 
that the war in South Africa can only be terminated either by the 
absolute surrender of the Boers or by their complete defeat. With 
this opinion I am most heartily in unison. Nor do I in any way 
dissent from the view which forms an almost essential corollary to 
the above conclusion, that, till matters have settled down after the 
war, the two Boer Republics must be administered as Crown colonies, 
under a British military occupation. I am, however, unable to regard 
the withdrawal of the right of self-government from any part of 
British South Africa as anything more than a temporary postpone- 
ment of the various questions at issue, which Great Britain will be 
called upon to decide as soon as war gives place to peace. Events 
move far more rapidly in a new country than in an old; and I 
believe myself, as I have believed throughout, that, when once the 
military force of Boerdom is crushed, a demand for the reconstruction 
of our South African possessions on the basis of British supremacy 
will be raised not only by the British but by the Dutch colonists. 
If, as I hold, the idea of a guerilla warfare being waged by the 
Boers after the regular warfare is over, is an utter delusion, England, 
at the close of the war, will be brought face to face with the issue 
how self-government in South Africa can best be reconciled with the 
sovereignty of Great Britain. Under the circumstances, it is worth 
while to recall an abortive attempt to solve this problem made a 
quarter of a century ago by the Colonial Office. Let me tell, as 
briefly as may be, the salient facts of this curious and little-known 
chapter in the history of the British Empire. 

In 1875 the late Lord Carnarvon was Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. All persons who have had the pleasure of enjoying his 
lordship’s acquaintance will, I think, agree with me in saying that 
he was a man of high culture, and still higher principle, a most 
painstaking and conscientious Minister, endowed with loftier aspira- 
tions than are commonly to be found amongst men engaged in political 
life. It is no disparagement to his singular ability to say that he 
was rather a student than a statesman, that he knew more of books 
than of men, and that he took himself, his duties, and his position, 
somewhat too seriously. It hardly needs remarking that, as Minister 
for the Colonies, South Africa probably gave him more trouble than 
any other portion of our Colonial Empire. This has been the case 
almost from the day when the Cape first came under the rule of 
England. In the above-named year two questions connected with 
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South Africa were occupying the attention of Downing Street. They 
were those of Griqualand West and of the treatment of the natives. 
Little need be said here in respect of these questions. With regard to 
the first, it is enough to remark that, on the discovery of the diamond 
fields at Kimberley, Griqualand West had been annexed by British 
settlers, that the Orange Free State disputed the validity of the an- 
nexation, on the ground of prior possession, and that the justice of 
this contention was upheld by the Boers not only in the Free State 
but in the Transvaal and the Cape Colony. The second issue excited 
more general interest both at home and in South Africa. The ques- 
tion whether the treatment of the natives by the Boer States was or 
was not the main cause of the Kaffir raids and wars was complicated 
by racial as well as theological animosities, while it assumed excep- 
tional importance from the dread of an invasion of Natal and the Trans- 
vaal by the Zulus, whose military power under Cetewayo was regarded 
as a standing menace to the whole white population of South Africa. 

As far as can be gathered, the Colonial Office, as usual, was 
desirous of not taking any direct responsibility in respect of either of 
these vexed questions. Something, however, had got to be done, and 
Lord Carnarvon, whether of his own initiative or on the advice of the 
permanent officials, determined to suggest the holding of a Conference 
of representatives of the different South African Colonies and States, 
to discuss the Griqualand West and native questions. By a “happy 
thought,” with whose origination Lord Carnarvon must fairly be 
credited, it was further suggested that the Conference should be 
invited to consider inter alia the advisability of uniting the Colonies 
and States represented by its members into “a peaceful and 
harmonious Union” under the British flag. Lord Carnarvon had 
taken an active part in the Confederation of Canada, and it is 
intelligible enough that he should have imagined that a system which 
had proved so successful in our North American provinces ought to 
prove equally successful in our South African Colonies. In theory 
the idea was excellent; in practice it laboured under two defects. In 
the first place the time was not ripe for its realisation; in the second 
the mode in which the project was introduced to the South African 
public was calculated to secure its rejection, even if there had been, at 
the period in question—which there was not—a very strong popular 
feeling in favour of Confederation. 

The despatch recommending the holding of the Conference was 
sent off without any previous communication either with Sir Henry 
Barkly, then Governor of the Cape Colony and High Commissioner of 
British South Africa, or with the Cape Ministry. With extraordinary 
want of knowledge of Colonial nature in particular, if not of human 
nature in general, Lord Carnarvon actually designated by name the 
persons who in his opinion should-be chosen to represent the States 
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represented at the Conference, and then, taking it for granted that the 
proposal of a Conference was sure to be accepted in South Africa, pro- 
ceeded to disclose the name of the personage who would be nominated 
by the Colonial Office to represent the interests of the British Empire 
at the Congress. That personage was James Anthony Froude, the 
author of The Nemesis of Faith and the eulogist of the Tudor dynasty. 

I yield to no one in admiration of Mr. Froude as a man of letters, 
as a master of English prose-writing, and as a vigorous partisan 
controversialist. But to me, as to all who knew him, there is something 
positively comic in Mr. Froude being selected to conduct most 
complicated negotiations in such a country as South Africa, where 
his literary repute would be absolutely useless, and where his many 
scholarly attainments would be actually disadvantageous to the success 
of his mission. To the end of his life, far as he had drifted from the 
faiths, political, religious, and economic, of his early manhood, he 
preserved the unmistakable air and aspect of the Oxford don, the 
college tutor, and the Anglican divine. He was undoubtedly a highly 
cultured gentleman, but in no other sense could he be called a man of 
the world. His knowledge of foreign countries, otherwise than by 
books, was as limited, and that is saying a great deal, as his knowledge 
of foreign languages. In social life he was, as a rule, extremely 
reserved, almost shy, and, though courteous and polite, the word 
genial was the last epithet one would employ in any description 
of his outward manner and aspect. To anyone who knows South 
Africa, or indeed any British Colony, the idea of Mr. Froude lobbying 
in committee-rooms, canvassing local politicians, being hail fellow well 
met with Tom, Dick, and Harry, taking part with relish in rude 
chaff and coarse conversation, and treating, or being treated, at town 
bars and roadside stores, seems not only inadmissible but impossible. 
“ Qu’allait-il done faire dans cette galére ?” is a question to which I 
should find it only less difficult to find an answer than to suggest any 
adequate explanation for his selection by Lord Carnarvon to act as 
envoy of England in South Africa. 

It is obvious to anyone who can read between the lines, that Lord 
Carnarvon’s despatch was received with disfavour both by Sir Henry 
Barkly and Mr. Molteno, the then Premier of the Colony. They both 
felt, not without reason, that such a proposal should not have been 
sprung upon them without their opinion as to its expediency being 
first ascertained. They also felt aggrieved at the selection of Mr. 
Froude as envoy of the Imperial Government without their being 
previously consulted. The envoy, I may remark, had already started 
on his voyage to the Cape before the arrival of the despatch recom- 
mending the formation of the Conference at which he was appointed 
to assist. 

The despatch in question arrived on the 2nd June, 1875, and was 
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discussed at a Cabinet Council on the 7th June. After a brief delibera- 
tion the Ministry decided that “without entering upon a discussion 
as to the extent to which the many important questions touched upon 
in this despatch may affect this Colony, Ministers are of opinion that 
its interests would not be promoted by pressing forward at the present 
time such a Conference as the Secretary of State proposes.” Sir 
Henry Barkly, as Governor, was bound to accept without demur the 
decision of his Ministers, whom he justly describes as his “responsible 
advisers.” He waited, however, before communicating their refusal 
to the Colonial Office, to ascertain how far the Ministry had the sup- 
port of Parliament in declining to entertain the idea of a Conference. 
Any doubts he entertained were speedily removed, for on the 11th 
of June Mr. Sprigg, now Sir Gordon Sprigg, moved a resolution in 
the House of Assembly approving the action of the Government, and 
this resolution was carried by 32 to 23. Sir Henry Barkly seems to 
have considered that the attitude of the Cape Colony knocked the 
Conference project on the head, as a South African Conference from 
which the Premier Colony stood aloof would be like Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark. He therefore decided not to transmit Lord 
Carnarvon’s invitations to the other States, whose co-operation at the 
Conference was requested, till such time as he could hear from home. 
It is hardly to be wondered at if Lord Carnarvon felt keenly the 
summary rejection of his scheme, whose acceptance he had obviously 
deemed a foregone ¢onclusion; but for a long time he seems to have 
clung to the belief that the rejection was due to want of zeal on the 
part of the Cape authorities, and that wiser counsels would prevail 
when once popular opinion in the Colony had pronounced itself, as he 
was certain it would, in favour of Confederation. In a despatch dated 
18th July, 1875, after expressing his regret and disapproval of the 
action of Sir Henry Barkly, as High Commissioner, in not having 
already sent out the invitations addressed to States other than the 
Cape Colony, he ordered this to be done at once, and gave it as his 
opinion that the refusal of the Cape Colony to join the Conference, 
even if persisted in, furnished no reason why such a Conference should 
not be held. His Lordship remarked also, “that there are, at the 
present moment,some very important matters more immediately affect- 
ing the Transvaal Republic and Natal as to which I should anticipate 
much benefit from an interchange of opinion, such as the result of the 
arbitration respecting Delagoa Bay, the course to be taken in conse- 
quence of the award, and the hostile attitude of the Zulus.” He 
appears to have been convinced that if only any two of the South 
African States could agree to meet in conference to discuss matters of 
common interest, the advantages of such a meeting would be so mani- 
fest that the Cape Colony would desire to join the Conference. The 
Cape Ministry, however, justly or unjustly, assumed that this modifi- 
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cation of the original proposal was tantamount to the complete with- 
drawal of the Confederation project. 

Before the letters announcing the modification of the initial 
despatch had been received Mr. Froude had arrived in Cape Town. 
Greatly to his surprise, he received a very cold reception. Sir Henry 
Barkly, both as Governor and High Commissioner, could scarcely be 
expected to be pleased with the unexpected arrival of an envoy who had 
been appointed, without his opinion being consulted, to represent the 
British Government at a South African Congress, who possessed the 
complete confidence of the Colonial Minister at home, and who 
apparently had a right to consider himself as Lord Carnarvon’s 
mouthpiece. I see no reason to doubt that Mr. Froude was perfectly 
loyal in his dealings with the official representatives of the Imperial 
Government. But no man in Sir Henry’s position could well avoid 
taking umbrage at the appointment of a private gentleman, with no 
official experience, and with a very slight knowledge of South’ Africa 
as compared with his own to assist him in conducting negotiations 
which naturally should have been conducted by himself as High 
Commissioner. Mr. Froude had also relied confidently upon the 
personal support of the Prime Minister, Mr. Molteno, with whom, on 
a previous visit to South Africa, he had been in friendly relations. 
Mr. Molteno, however, who was a type of the average Afrikander 
politician before the era when Mr. Rhodes became a power in Cape 
politics, completely ignored his previous intimacy with Mr. Froude. 
He gave the envoy to understand that his mission could not be 
recognised by the Cape Government, that he himself could only deal 
with the recognised official representatives of the British Empire in 
South Africa, and he distinctly told Mr. Froude, to use this 
gentleman’s own words, that “if I accepted any invitation to speak in 
public I should be committing a constitutional offence.” 

The truth is that neither Lord Carnarvon nor Mr. Froude seem to 
have realised the true character of South African public opinion with 
regard to Confederation. Till a much later period there was no 
strong general desire for Confederation. Both the Dutch and the 
British were willing to establish some sort of Federal Union, but only 
on condition that the Union so formed should promote the ascendency 
of their own nationality. The Afrikander ideal was that Confedera- 
tion should be brought about by the incorporation of other South 
African States with the Cape Colony. The ideal of Natal—then as 
always the headquarters of British influence in South Africa—was the 
formation of a confederacy under which the various component States 
should remain politically separate communities, while the British 
supremacy should be upheld by the Imperial Government exercising 
a virtual, if not a nominal control, over the action of the proposed 
Union. At Downing Street a delusion prevailed that Boer and 
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British settlers were alike sincerely desirous of Confederation as 
calculated to prove a common benefit to both. As a matter of fact, 
neither Boers nor British desired Confederation except in so far as con- 
federacy seemed likely to establish or to advance their own interests 
as against those of their rivals. This being so, the Confederation 
scheme was certain to fail. The failure, however, would probably 
have been less rapid and less complete if Mr. Froude’s ill-advised 
mission had not introduced a personal element of discord. 

Mr. Froude—reasonably enough from his own point of view— 
considered himself as in duty bound to repel any charges impugning, 
as he deemed, the policy of which Lord Carnarvon was the author. 
By his own admission the Prime Minister of the Cape had told him 
that “he had no right to oppose the Ministers of the Colony in 
respect of their refusal to take part in the proposed Conference or 
to make any communication from Lord Carnarvon to the people 
except through the official channels.” Mr. Froude, however, in his 
report to Lord Carnarvon, after the conclusion of his mission, states : 
“T was conscious that in acting on my own judgment, in oppo- 
sition to the warning of the Governor, and to the wishes, if not 
the injunction, of Mr. Molteno, I should be incurring a grave respon- 
sibility.” As, however, he could not admit the constitutional position 
which Mr. Molteno had taken up, he resolved to incur this responsi- 
bility. “ If,” as he argued, “‘ Lord Carnarvon had a right to address 
himself to all the States of South Africa, the Ministers of one 
Colony could not legitimately prohibit the person whom his Lordship 
had sent to represent him at the Conference from explaining his 
meaning to the rest.”” The argument was as sound in logic as it was 
unsound in policy. Mr. Froude made a tour through the country, 
addressing public meetings at Port Elizabeth and elsewhere in favour 
of Confederation, and describing the attitude of the Cape Government 
in declining to join in any Conference for this purpose as hostile to 
the true interests of South Africa and based upon an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the advice tendered by the Colonial Office. The Cape 
Ministry resented Mr. Froude’s action as being an infraction of their 
authority as the responsible representatives of a self-governing Colony. 
In a formal minute addressed to the Colonial Office, stating the 
reasons for their refusal to entertain the idea of a Conference, they 
stated that “ they feel it incumbent upon them, in conclusion, to bring 
to the notice of the Secretary of State the inconvenient and, they 
venture to think, unprecedented course adopted by an Imperial 
delegate or commissioner [Mr. Froude] in agitating, and fomenting 
an agitation, in the Colony against its Ministers and Legislature upon 
an important question affecting its interests: a course they submit 
unknown to a Colony promising free representative institutions, and 
likely to form a most inconvenient precedent. They are and have 
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been willing to give every consideration and publicity to any com- 
munication coming from his Lordship, or any properly accredited 
authority ; but they are placed at a great disadvantage in having 
statements made under the sanction and with the weight of his 
Lordship’s name at public meetings.”’ 

With the consent of his Ministers, Sir Henry Barkly invoked a 
special sessions of the Cape Parliament, for the consideration, amongst 
other matters, of Lord Carnarvon’s proposal for a Conference. Par- 
liament met on the 10th of November, 1875. The Governor’s 
speech, which, according to constitutional practice, was drawn up 
with the approval of the Ministry, was of a non-committal character, 
and neither condemned nor approved the refusal of the Cape Govern- 
ment to take part in the Conference. On the 12th of November the 
Upper House (the Legislative Council) passed a resolution, by nine 
votes to six, describing the Governor’s speech as unsatisfactory, 
because it “ failed to convey any recommendation to the Legislature 
to agree to the Conference.” In the popular branch of the Legis- 
lature, the House of Assembly, the Conference project met with a 
very different reception. When the debate commenced the Colonial 
Secretary proposed, with the sanction of the Premier, a resolution pro- 
testing against “ the agitation which has been created and encouraged 
in this Colony in the name of the Imperial Government, in opposition 
to the Colonial Government, as unconstitutional, and such as to make 
the successful working of self-government in this Colony impossible,” 
and declaring that the House “ is still of opinion that the interests 
of this Colony would not be promoted by pressing forward at the 
present time such a Conference as the Secretary of State proposes.” 
While the debate, however, was proceeding Sir Henry Barkly 
received a despatch from Lord Carnarvon, stating that, in his opinion, 
the discussion which had taken place throughout South Africa had, to 
a great extent, fulfilled the purpose he had hoped to attain by the 
holding of a preliminary Conference, and that, therefore, the object 
he had in view might probably “best be obtained by a meeting in 
this country of those persons who are especially able to lay before 
Her Majesty’s Government the views and requirements of the 
different communities in South Africa.” This admission gave an 
opening for a compromise, of which Mr. Molteno and his colleagues 
were not slow to avail themselves. After an eight days’ debate the 
House adopted, by 36 to 22, a resolution to the effect that, “‘as the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has withdrawn his proposal for a 
Conference, this House is of opinion that it is not now called upon to 
record its continued objection to the holding at the present time of 
such a Conference, or its condemnation of the unconstitutional 
agitation carried on in this Colony in connection with this question.” 
It may be added that while the resolution expressed the readiness of 
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the Cape Government and Parliament “to assist the Imperial 
Government in settling the difficulties which have arisen out of the 
extension of British jurisdiction to the territory known as Griqualand 
West,’ it contained no allusion to the idea of delegates being sent 
from the Cape to discuss with the Colonial Office the views and 
requirements of the different South African communities. 
Meanwhile, the answers received from the other South African com- 
munities to Lord Carnarvon’s invitations to attend a Conference had 
not been encouraging. Natal alone showed any desire to promote 
the holding of the proposed Congress. President Brand declined 
to send a representative to the Conference on the ground that to do 
so might invalidate his contention that Griqualand West belonged 
by right to the Orange Free State. The Transvaal, of which 
General Joubert was then the Acting President, sent a courteous 
reply to Lord Carnarvon’s proposal, which, he stated, would, in due 
course, be submitted to the Volksraad. Whether this was ever 
done or not is not apparent from the documents within my reach. 
It seems, however, probable that no action was taken in the matter 
at Pretoria, as, on 27th November, 1875, the Transvaal Government 
replied to a communication from the late Sir Owen Lanyon, then 
Acting Governor of Griqualand West, declining to receive any 
communication from him “as no Government of Griqualand West 
can be acknowledged by this Government, inasmuch as it interferes 
with the rights and independence of the South African Republic.” 
Thus, practically, the idea of laying the basis for Confederation by 
holding a preliminary Conference in South Africa—that is, the 
scheme which Lord Carnarvon had initiated, and which Mr. Froude 
had been deputed to carry into execution—died stillborn. Mr. Froude 
apparently returned home from the Cape at the end of 1875, for on 
the 10th of January, 1876, he addressed a very lengthy and able 
report to Lord Carnarvon on the subject of his mission. Any 
careful perusal of this report will, I think, confirm the views I have 
already expressed as to the singular unfittedness of the envoy selected 
by Lord Carnarvon for the task on which he was employed ; but Mr. 
Froude’s many defects as a political agent increase my respect for his 
loyalty and independence of character. The concluding paragraph of 
the report is worth recording, as singularly fair-minded and dignified. 
“Tn conclusion,” Mr. Froude writes, “ I have to express my regret if 
I appear to your Lordship to have committed any mistakes in conduct 
of the charge which was entrusted to me. The difficulties which I 
encountered at the outset were so entirely unforeseen that your Lord- 
ship had given me no instructions how to act in the situation in which 
I found myself. I can only throw myself on your Lordship’s kind 
consideration.”” In as far as I know, from the time of his return, 
Mr. Froude did not take any prominent part, or manifest any ex- 
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ceptional interest, in South African affairs. Once, at a luncheon, where 
I happened to be present, he told me that while in South Africa he had 
been offered, and refused, the Oceana Mine, or, more correctly speaking, 
the mine claims of the Oceana Company, for £2,000. At the period 
of which I speak the £1 shares of the Oceana were worth from 
£20 to £25. Mr. Froude’s comment, when I mentioned the then 
price of the shares, was, if my memory serves me right, “ It would 
have been a curious sensation to be a millionaire.” 

. Whatever may have been the case with Mr. Froude, Lord Car- 
narvon was not at all inclined to give up the idea of confederating 
South Africa. In the summer of 1876 an informal Conference, com- 
posed of the then Sir Garnet Wolseley, Sir Theophilus Shepstone and 
two Natal delegates, as representatives of Natal and Griqualand West, 
was held at Downing Street ; but Mr. Molteno, who was in England 
at the time, declined to be present on the ground that as Premier of 
the Cape Colony he was not at liberty to disregard the wishes of the 
Cape Parliament. I cannot ascertain that this Conference ended in 
any positive result, other than that the members agreed upon the 
general principles on which “ matters affecting the industrial trade 
and education of the natives” ought to be regulated, the details of 
such regulation in ordinary practice being left for further considera- 
tion in South Africa. The Cape Colony meanwhile had consented 
finally to take over Griqualand West, and the dispute with the Orange 
Free State, as to the ownership of the Kimberley Diamond Fields, 
had been settled by a payment of £90,000 as compensation. Some 
sort of compromise had also been devised, by virtue of which it was 
hoped at the time that a modus virendi had been established between 
Natal and Zululand. 

A later and even more informal Conference was held at Downing 
Street on the 26th October, 1876. A deputation, consisting chiefly of 
Cape Colonists who had taken part at the meetings held in the Colony 
during Mr. Froude’s visit on the suoject of South African Federa- 
tion, was introduced; to Lord Carnarvon by Mr. Hubbard, then 
member for the City of London. The names of the forty Colonists 
who formed the deputation were, I fancy, little known out of their 
own local circles. In reply to those self-nominated delegates Lord 
Carnarvon dwelt with satisfaction on the various incidents which, in 
his opinion, tended to show that the movement in favour of Confedera- 
tion in South Africa was gaining ground, and announced his intention 
of submitting to the Imperial Parliament a permissive Bill, whose 
object, he stated in somewhat vague terms, would be “ to provide the 
necessary power to confederate.” 

To ordinary apprehension, to pass a Bill enabling the Crown to 
sanction the incorporation of one or more South African States before 
any individual State had manifested a distinct desire to amalgamate 
its fortunes with those of any other was rather like putting the cart 
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before the horse, To the lay mind it would also appear as if under 
our Constitution the Sovereign did not require any special authori- 
sation from Parliament to enable her to give assent to a measure 
proposed by the British Ministers and sanctioned by the British 
Parliament. This, however, does not appear to have been the official 
view. It had been decided in 1871—I presume from the tenour of 
Lord Carnarvon’s remarks—by the law officers of the Crown “ that a 
Colonial Act would be insufficient to unite or confederate another 
Colony with the Cape, and that Imperial legislation, whether required 
or not on legal and constitutional grounds, would be desirable in any 
case of Union or Confederation in South Africa.” Acting upon this 
opinion Lord Carnarvon resolved to reverse the process adopted in 
the case of the Dominion, where Imperial legislation was not resorted 
to until all the details of Union had been discovered and arranged in 
Canada. The advantages of this latter course are so obvious that I 
cannot avoid the impression that Lord Carnarvon’s real motive in 
calling upon the Imperial Parliament to legislate in view of a con- 
tingency, which had not then arisen, and which indeed up to the 
present has never since arisen, was to keep alive and stimulate the 
popular movement in South Africa on behalf of Confederation. 

A draft Bill was prepared within a few weeks of Lord Carnarvon’s 
statement to the deputation of South African merchants, and copies 
were sent to the Governors of the Cape Colony, Natal, Griqualand 
West, and to the Presidents of the South African Republic and the 
Orange Free State. The answers received were all of much the same 
tenour as those which had been elicited by the Conference proposal. 
The Cape Ministry distinctly declined to take over Griqualand on any 
other terms than its annexation to the Cape Colony, while they 
went out of their way to reiterate their doubts “ whether, looking to 
past experience, the form of government suggested by the Bill would 
tend either to the prosperity or happiness of the province.” Natal 
and Griqualand West, as before, raised no objection to any measure 
which might be thought likely to promote the cause of Confederation. 
President Brand replied that “he had no reason to think the repre- 
sentatives of the people of the Orange Free State had altered or 
modified the sentiments expressed in their resolution with reference to 
the sacrifice of their independence.” The South African Republic ap- 
parently left the draft Bill unnoticed; but this neglect was probably 
due to the strained relations between London and Pretoria on the 
eve of the Shepstone mission to the Transvaal, which immediately 
preceded its annexation. 

In the latter part of 1877 the permissive Confederation Bill, having 
passed through both Houses of Parliament, received Her Majesty’s 
assent. The avowed purpose and object of the Bill in question— 
called the South Africa Act—was to remove any possible doubt as to 
the power of the Queen or her successors to sanction the formation of 
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a Confederation by common consent between two or more South 
African Colonies or States. The Bill need, therefore, have only 
consisted of one single empowering clause. But, asa matter of fact, 
the Bill contained a long schedule of the conditions subject to which 
any South African Confederation could, in the opinion of the Colonial 
Office, be formed to advantage. The most important of these condi- 
tions were the following: The establishment in South Africa of a 
Privy Council whose members were to be nominated by the Gov- 
ernor-General, and whose function. it should be “to aid and advise 
the Government of the Union.” The command of the naval and 
military forces of the Union was to be vested in the Queen, as repre- 
sented by the Governor-General. Her Majesty was also entitled to 
select whatever locality she deemed best for the seat of Government 
of the Union. The Parliament was to consist of two Houses, the 
Upper House to be so constituted, both as to numbers and electoral 
divisions, as the Queen might direct; the Lower House was to be 
composed of elected members, States comprising the Union to have 
the right of returning a number of members to the Federal Parlia- 
ment proportionate to their population. Any Bill passed by the 
Federal Parliament was not to become law till it had received the 
assent of the Governor-General. In the event of such assent being 
refused an appeal was to be made to the Queen in Council, or in 
other words, to Her Majesty’s Privy Council. To this rule there was, 
however, one important exception: “ All laws relating to the natives, 
or native affairs, were to be reserved by the Governor-General for the 
signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure thereon.’ To put the matter 
plainly, the Union of South Africa, even if formed, was not to possess 
the power of regulating the legal status of the native population. 
All legislation with respect to natives, which formed, and must 
form, the most important of the functions of any South African 
Government, was, therefore, to be reserved to the British Ministry 
of the day, subject, of course, to the approval of the British Parlia- 
ment. 

There is no object in discussing the expediency or inexpediency of 
these regulations. The South Africa Act was only passed for five 
years, and therefore lapsed in 1882. It is obvious, however, that the 
laying down beforehand of elaborate provisions by an Act of Parliament 
must enormously increase the difficulties attending any serious attempt 
to confederate South Africa. The initiative of Confederation must 
come from below, not from above—from the Colonies, not from the 
Mother Country. The Colonies have first got to determine whether 
it is for their own interest to combine together, and, if so, upon what 
conditions. It will then remain for the Imperial Government to decide 
whether a Confederation of South Africa, upon the conditions specified , 
would or would not be for the advantage of the Empire. 
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It is noteworthy that the opposition to the South Africa Act in 
Parliament was led by Mr. Courtney. His main objection to the Bill 
appears to have been that it contemplated the entrance of the Orange 
Free State into a Confederation under British hegemony, and was, 
therefore, detrimental #o the development of South Africa under 
Afrikander rule. This\academic point of view, whether reasonable 
or unreasonable, was not } of a kind to attract British Parliamentary 
interest, and the oppositign of Mr. Courtney would probably have met 
with no support if it had not been taken up by the Home Rule Party. 
The Nationalists, under the guidance of Mr. Parnell, then at the 
height of his power, chose to consider that to pass a Bill granting, 
under certain hypothetical conditions, autonomy to South Africa was, 
so long as Ireland was denied Home Rule, an insult to the Irish 
people. The debate on the South Africa Act was protracted night 
after night by all the resources of obstruction available before the 
introduction of the Closure, and though the arguments of the 
speakers turned mainly on the wrongs of Ireland, and hardly at all 
upon the interests of South Africa, the Bill did not pass Parliament 
till almost the last days of the Session. "Whether any further steps 
would have been taken by Lord Carnarvon to carry out the policy 
of which he was the principal, if not the sole author, must always 
remain an open question. At the opening of the Session in 1878 
Lord Carnarvon resigned his post as Minister for the Colonies on the 
ground of his disagreement with Lord Beaconsfield as to the despatch 
of the British Fleet to the Dardanelles during the Russo-Turkish 
War. After his resignation no further effort was made by the 
Colonial Office to continue the policy which had dictated the 
enactment of the permissive Confederation Bill. 

During Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s Premiership of the Cape Colony he 
made an attempt to establish a Customs Union between the South 
African States, but this attempt was baffled by the absolute refusal 
of the South African Republic to entertain any proposal for a 
South African Zollverein. When the Transvaal and the Free 
State become—as there is every reason to expect they will become 
before long—British possessions, similar attempts are certain to be 
made. Believing, as I do, that Confederation is essential to the 
welfare and progress of South Africa, I have thought it worth while 
to recall the story of Lord Carnarvon’s ill-advised and abortive attempt 
to force Confederation upon South Africa in order to point the 
moral that any scheme for Union must be initiated by South Africa, 
carried out in accordance with South African ideas, and based upon 
the fundamental principle that British Supremacy throughout the 
whole of South Africa is to be acknowledged, not as a matter of favour 
but of right. Epwarp Dicey. 











THE LATE CAMPAIGN IN NATAL. 


Tue campaign in Natal practically closed when the siege of 
Ladysmith was raised. To relieve the beleaguered town was the sole 
object of Sir Redvers Buller when he abandoned his prepared plan of 
invasion of the Orange Free State, in order to go to Sir George 
White’s assistance. With the accomplishment of this object the 
raison d’étre of the campaign ceased to exist. There may be further 
rearguard fighting before the Boers finally retreat over Laing’s Nek, 
but for the present, at any rate, it is improbable that General Buller 
will follow them into Transvaal territory along a line of advance 
which presents great geographical difficulties, and was never con- 
templated in the original plan of campaign. The intention was 
always to enter the Transvaal from the western side of the 
Drakensberg Mountains, and but for the “entanglement” of 
Ladysmith, this intention would have been carried out. 

While the campaign was in progress and its object unaccomplished 
there was a general disposition to abstain from criticism; but after 
Generals Buller and White had joined hands, and sufficient time had 
elapsed for information to reach England, there was no reason for post- 
poning an inquiry which the conduct of the campaign had rendered 
inevitable. The fact that generals have difficulties to overcome does 
not absolve them from the fullest examination into their actions. 
Like other public servants placed in positions of honour, trust, and 
peril, they must answer for their conduct, and accept the praise or 
blame of their fellow-countrymen according as they succeed or fail in 
gaining their approval. What on their side they have a right to 
demand is that there should be no hasty judgment of their conduct, 
but that it should be examined by the light of trustworthy testimony, 
and with due regard to those local considerations which have influenced 
their motives. 


“Two forces have, during the last few months, striven with conspicuous 
gallantry and splendid determination to maintain the honour of their Queen and 
country. By the exhibition of the truest courage, the courage that burns steadily 
besides flashing brilliantly, the forces have accomplished their object, and added 
a glorious page to the history of the British Empire.”? 


No more truthful words than these were ever uttered by a British 
commander ; every adjective used was more than deserved. As far 
as the conduct of the troops is concerned, the campaign will be 
remembered without a single regret, and the courage and discipline 
of both the besieged and relieving forces has covered all ranks with 
imperishable honour. 


(1) General order by General Sir Redvers Buller, Ladysmith, 5th March, 1900. 
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With regard to the “entanglement” itself, public opinion has 
already acquitted Sir George White of any blame. The original 
occupation of Ladysmith — the junction of the railways from the 
Transvaal and Free State—was settled in 1896 for military reasons, 
and Sir George White’s determination not to abandon a point of such 
obvious strategical value has been justified by all that has happened. 
A retirement behind the Tugela would have transferred the “en- 
tanglement” to Pietermaritzburg, an event which must have had a 
disastrous effect on British prestige in Natal. By holding the main 
Boer army round Ladysmith General White not only gained time 
for troops to arrive from England, but localised the invasion, and 
compelled the enemy to waste their strength in a fruitless endeavour 
to capture it. “If I had the last five months over again I would 
not, with but one exception (Nicholson’s Nek) do anything but what 
Ihave done.” ' This was Sir George White’s deliberate view after 
the siege had been raised, and the course of events has proved his 
original decision to be correct. 

Foresight was undoubtedly wanting in not preparing Natal for 
defence during the three years preceding the war; but this was 
before the arrival of Sir George White, who had to make the best of 
the situation as he found it. Considering the proximity of Lady- 
smith to the frontier, and the fact that the Boers were known to be 
preparing for war, common prudence should have suggested the con- 
version of the British camp into a place aarmes, constituting it an 
advanced base and rallying-point for the force defending Natal. 
Had this been done, and a circle of redoubts constructed round the 
camp, Bulwana Hill, Lombard’s Kop, and other positions of ’vantage 
being defended, the complete investment of the place with the force 
at General Joubert’s disposal would have hardly been possible, and 
no effective bombardment could have occurred.. This is being wise 
after the event, but those whose business it was to study the possi- 
bilities of the campaign from every point of view, should have pro- 
vided for all contingencies, including the not very remote chance of a 
Boer incursion into Natal before the arrival of reinforcements. 

Let us pass now to the landing of Sir Redvers Buller at Cape Town 
at the end of October. The first news heard was the defeat of Sir 
George White on the 30th, and the subsequent investment of Lady- 
smith. On receiving this intelligence, General Buller took the 
immediate decision to change the whole plan of campaign. Correctly 
premising that the main Boer attack was being directed on Natal, and 
that Sir George White’s force was outnumbered, he decided to land 
the bulk of the Army Corps (two divisions and a cavalry brigade) at 
Durban ; but owing to the investment of Kimberley he detached Lord 


(1) Conversation with Mr. Winston Churchill at Ladysmith.—Morning Post, 8th 
March. 
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Methuen, with 12,000 men, for the purpose of relieving that town. 
Small forces were at the same time ordered to land at East London 
and Port Elizabeth, and proceed by rail to check the enemy’s 
threatened incursions into the northern territory of Cape Colony by 
way of Bethulie and Norvals Pont. 

The wisdom of these dispositions has been much debated. It is 
considered by most authorities that if the original plan of campaign 
had been carried out the effect would have been to draw off the Boer 
force from Ladysmith and indirectly cause the siege to be raised, 
Unquestionably, and admittedly by the Boers, the result of Lord 
Roberts’s movement into the Free State has done this; and if General 
Buller had not abandoned this line of operation it is reasonable to 
conclude that Bloemfontein would have been occupied, and Ladysmith 
relieved, before the end of last year. 

The course actually taken involved the division of the army 
into four columns—Buller, Gatacre, French, Methuen—operating 
from widely separated bases without common action or unity of 
control. “An army should have but one line of operation, which 
should be carefully preserved, and abandoned only as the result 
of weightier and overbearing considerations.’ This was one of 
Napoleon’s most cherished maxims, from which he departed on only 
very rare occasions. The result of disregarding this maxim during 
the present campaign is within recent public recollection—fragmentary 
defeat all along the line. The various local reverses sustained by 
the British in December may be partly attributable to tactical errors, 
but the primary reason of the impasse which confronted Lord Roberts 
on his arrival in South Africa was the fact that the British army 
was dispersed in scattered bodies throughout the theatre of war, 
instead of being concentrated in one direction for the purpose of 
striking a decisive blow. 

The determination, moreover, to carry the war into Natal allowed 
the Boer leaders to choose their own battle-ground. The northern 
part of Natal is specially suited for Boer defensive tactics, while the 
nature of the Free State territory favours British methods of fighting. 
The time lost in transferring the Army Corps from Cape Town to 
Durban, and in reorganising the transport arrangements, would have 
been better spent in forwarding the troops with the utmost despatch 
to the Orange River. General Buller would probably justify his 
decision on the ground of the risk that would have been incurred by 
leaving Natal to be overrun by the Boer invasion. So long, however, 
as General White’s force remained in occupation of Ladysmith there 
was no real danger of this. Sufficient time existed to place Pieter- 
maritzburg in a state of defence, and a brigade could have been sent 
to reinforce its garrison. The further General Joubert advanced into 
Natal, the longer the line he would have to retrace when compelled 


(1) Napoleon’s Maxima, 
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to retreat. The lesson taught by the failure of General Buller’s 
strategy is not to allow minor incidents to override accepted strategical 
principles. The “disentanglement” of Ladysmith and Kimberley 
would have followed automatically from a rapid British advance into 
the Orange Free State, the effect of which would have been to have 
compelled the Boers to concentrate west of the Drakensberg in order 
to check the invasion of their territory. After General Buller had 
massed his army south of the Tugela, five separate attempts were 
made at intervals to break through the Boer investing lines. 

1. The attempt to cross the Tugela at Colenso on the 15th 
December. 

2. Spion Kop attack (Janu 
16th to 25th). 

3. Vaal Krantz attack (February [ 
4th to 8th). 

4. The attempt (February 21st to 25th) to advance along the rail- 
way to the Boer position at Grobelaar’s Kloof—Langverwacht— 
after crossing the Tugela at Colenso, resulting in a retirement across 
the river on the 26th February. 

5. Turning movement round the left of the Boer position after 
crossing the Tugela near Cattle Drift (February 26th to 28th), 
resulting in the capture of Pieter’s Hill, the general retirement of the 
Boers, and the entry of Lord Dundonald into Ladysmith on the 28th 
February. 

With regard to the Colenso battle on the 15th December, General 
Buller’s despatch, supplemented by the letters of the War Corre- 
spondents, have made the causes of failure perfectly clear. The 
position was attacked under a misapprehension as to the strength, 
locality, and distribution of the enemy—these not having been ascer- 
tained by previous reconnoitring. Two separate attempts were made, 
by two isolated brigades acting independently, to cross the river at 
different points, distant about two miles apart, with the result that 
neither attack had sufficient local strength to be pressed home. The 
two brigades supporting those in the front line received no definite 
orders beforehand, and failed to render the necessary support at the 
decisive moment. The artillery was scattered along the line, and 
did not prepare the way for the infantry advance by previous bom- 
bardment. At a critical period during the attack of the right 
brigade the guns ordered to support it were advanced too close to 
the enemy’s entrenchments and put out of action. General Buller 
threw the blame for this on his artillery brigadier, and stated that, 
but for the loss of the guns, he would have accomplished his object." 


id | Consequent on the flank march 
made to turn the Boer right 
near Acton Homes. 


{1) ‘* We had closed on the enemy's works, our troops were in a favourable position 
for an assault, and had I, at the critical moment, had at my disposition the artillery I 
had, as I believe, arranged for, I think we should have got in.’"—Despatch of General 
Sir Redvers Buller, Chieveley Camp, December 17th. 
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There is no evidence as to this, except the official record of the 
General’s personal opinion. 

Passing now to the case of the flank march from Chieveley Camp, 
made with the object of turning the right flank of the Boer positions, 
when Sir Redvers Buller announced the capture of Potgieter’s Drift 
by Lord Dundonald’s Cavalry, on the morning of the 11th January, 
great hopes were raised in the country of the speedy relief of Lady- 
smith. The General’s spirited proclamation to his troops seemed to 
indicate his fixed resolve to carry through his intention, no matter 
what the cost might be. ‘ We are going to the relief of our com- 
rades in Ladysmith: there will be no turning back this time.””? 

But when days passed by without the receipt of further news, those 
who had studied similar operations of war in previous campaigns began 
to doubt the ultimate success of the British movement. 

Although Potgieter’s Drift was seized on the 11th January, General 
Lyttelton’s Brigade did not attempt to cross at that point till the 
afternoon of the 16th, while Sir Charles Warren remained on the 
south side of the Tugela at Trichard’s Drift till the 17th. On that 
day the Brigades of Generals Hildyard and Hart crossed to the 
northern bank, but made no further advance. The 18th, we are told 
by Mr. Bennet Burleigh, was spent as a “ quiet day,” and it was not 
till the 19th—eight days after the seizure of the drifts—that Sir 
Charles Warren tried to move on Acton Homes. During those days 
of waiting the Boers had time to counter-march from Colenso to the 
threatened points on their right. Entrenchments were dug for their 
riflemen and emplacements for their guns,? so that when the British 
army began to march from the Tugela it found the road to Ladysmith 
as effectually barred as at Colenso. 

“ Flank marches when made should be as short and in as brief a 
time as possible.” * This was another of Napoleon’s maxims dictated 
by him when in captivity at St. Helena as the result of his own 
experience of war. 

The success of flank marches undoubtedly depends upon the 
secrecy with which they are planned, and the celerity of their exe- 
cution. When Napoleon made his celebrated march round the 
right flank of General Mack at Ulm he concealed his plans‘ till the 

(1) Telegram from Springfield Camp, 9.20 p.m., 11th January. 

(2) ‘* Already there were Boers to be seen at work in their shirt sleeves, digging 
trenches, piling up stone walls, and constructing small semi-circular forts. Every 
favourable bit of ground they could be seen inspecting, whilst hundreds toiled in every 
direction. Their object was unmistakable—to draw line after line of trenches, and to 
erect forts which would command every inch of ground from the river front upwards.” 
—Mr. Bennet Burleigh, Daily Telegraph, 11th January. 

(3) Napoleon’s Maxims. 

(4) It isa mistake to suppose that the strategical examples afforded by Napoleon’s 
campaigns have only a belated application to present day-warfare. On the contrary, 


they may still be accepted as reliable models, and were accepted by Von Moltke. 
** Whoever,” wrote that famous strategist, “is well enough acquainted with the cam- 
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night before the various columns started from their rendezvous behind 
the Rhine and Mayne, the appearance of Soult’s Corps at Donau- 
werth giving the first intimation to the Austrian General of the 
Emperor’s intentions. When Von Moltke directed the 2nd German 
Army to cross the Moselle, with the purpose of getting round the left 
flank of Bazaine’s army retiring from Metz, he ordered the columns 
to push continuously on, night and day, by forced marches, till they 
reached the Vionville-Verdun road. The length of time taken by 
General Buller’s movement frustrated the object with which the 
march was planned: and when the rival forces came into tactical 
collision, the conditions. under which the second attempt to relieve 
Ladysmith were made were not more favourable than on the 
15th December. 

The cause of the delay is explained in the excellent accounts of 
the flank march written by Mr. Bennet Burleigh for the Daily Tele- 
graph, and by Mr. Winston Churchill for the Morning Post? Lord 
Dundonald, starting from Frere Camp at 9 p.m. on the 10th January, 
reached Zwartz Kop at 6 a.m. on the 11th, and seized the drift the 
same morning; but the Infantry leaving Frere at 9 A.m. on the 
11th, did not get beyond Springfield that night, and took two days 
to cover the 24 miles which Dundonald’s mounted men did in a few 
hours. Behind the Infantry came the baggage columns, and the 
following is an extract from Mr. Bennet Burleigh’s letter describing 
their progress. 

“In weariness that and the next day were passed. The tracks, by profound 
flattery called roads, were utterly blocked. Hundreds upon hundreds of waggons 
were jammed together in mile-long lanes; the baggage guards and other bodies 
of troops had to pass away the time and bivouac as best they could upon the open 
veldt. The scene of congested transport transcended the worst and dreariest 
blocks ever seen in Fleet Street or the City, It was an exciting and bewildering 
muddle of human helplessness, wrought by stress of place and weather. It was 


fun to us and to the camp idlers, but to all who were struggling to press forward 
it was furiously exacerbating.” 


The following are some of Mr. Winston Churchill’s remarks 
descriptive of the same scene :— 


“T watched the almost interminable procession defile. Ox waggons piled high 
with all kinds of packages, and drawn sometimes by ten and twelve pairs of oxen, 
mule waggons, Scotch carts, ambulance waggons, ammunition carts, artillery, 
slaughtered cattle, and last of all the naval battery, with its enormous 4°7 pieces, 
dragged by long strings of animals. . . . And here let me make an unpleasant 
digression. The vast amount of baggage this army takes with it on the march 
hampers its movements, and utterly precludes all possibility of surprising the 
enemy. I have never before seen even officers accommodated with tents on 
paigns of Napoleon, and able to recall at any moment the details of his battles, and the 
movements that he ordered, has always in his hand the key to the movements proper 
to make under any given circumstance.” 

(1) Daily Telegraph, 12th January. (2) Morning Post, 13th January. 
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service, though both the Indian frontier and the Soudan lie under a hotter sun 
than that of South Africa. But here, within striking distance of a mobile enemy 
whom we wished to circumvent, every private soldier has canvas shelter, and the 
other arrangements are on an equally elaborate scale. The consequence is, that 
roads are crowded, drifts are blocked, marching troops are delayed, and all 
rapidity of movement is out of the question. Meanwhile the enemy completes 
the fortification of his positions.” 

After reading the above extracts it is easy to understand why 
General Buller’s flank march failed to produce the expected strategic 
results. Mobility, the first condition of success for an army under- 
taking an operation of this nature, was weakened by the very per- 
fection of the elaborate arrangements made for the comfort of the 
troops. The force was not sufficiently wieldy to enable its com- 
mander to surprise his enemy by rapid movement and gain a position 
on their flank without disclosing his intention. Had General Buller’s 
troops been equipped as a flying column, after the manner of the 
force which Lord Roberts led from Kabul to Kandahar, only such 
transport being taken as could keep pace with forced marches, they 
would have had a better chance of accomplishing the object before 
them. As it was, for any strategical advantage gained, the flank 
march might just as well not have been undertaken. 

The tactical circumstances of the fighting on the Tugela between 
the 16th January and the 8th February next require consideration. 
General Buller, owing to the slow movements of his army, having 
failed to outflank the Boers, found himself committed to a repetition 
of the same frontal attacks which had failed at Colenso. The 
General’s despatches will be awaited with much interest, for until 
they are published some points at present obscure and incomprehen- 
sible cannot be explained. The letters of Mr. Bennet Burleigh 
and Mr. Winston Churchill gave excellent, and doubtless faithful, 
descriptions of all incidents which came under their individua! notice, 
but they do not agree in regard to certain matters vitally affecting 
the military reputation of those who commanded the troops during 
the operations. Certain deductions, however, based on the expe- 
rience of the fighting, can even now be made without risk of dispute. 

A main cause of failure was the want of more and longer-ranging 
guns. Bothat Spion Kop and at Vaal Krantz it was the Boer artillery 
fire which compelled the British to retire after capturing the positions. 
In his telegram of the 25th January, Sir Redvers Buller refers to 
the “very annoying shell-fire” to which the troops were exposed on 
Spion Kop during the whole of the previous day, and all accounts 
bear witness to its devastating effect.' So well directed was the 


(1) “The scene on the top of Thaba Mayama (Spion Kop) was fearful, and bore 
terrible witness to the awful ‘destructive effect of ariillery fire.’’—Reuter’s telegram, 
Spearman’s Camp, January 25th. 

The war correspondent of the Morning Post gave the same testimony. ‘ There was 
no cover for large numbers, and hence the horrid carnage caused by the Boer artillery.” 
—Morning Post, January 29th. 
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enemy’s fire, that General Buller refused to allow any of the British 
batteries to be taken up the hill, while the guns in action on the top 
of Swartz Kop were too distant to be able to locate and silence the 
Boer artillery. At Vaal Krantz the fire of the Boer guns had the 
same decisive effect," General Buller giving as his reason for with- 
drawing his force from that position, that “the troops were exposed 
to a fire from heavy guns which were fired from a position by which 
our artillery were dominated.”® The heavy guns referred to in this 
telegram were two 6-inch 100-pounders, which were brought into 
action on the heights of Doorn Kloof. 

As at Colenso, so at the battles round Spion Kop and Vaal Krantz, 
the proportion of guns with General Buller’s force was only half that 
judged necessary by European Powers. There were 23,000 fighting 
men, and only 58 guns, including 10 furnished by the Royal Navy, 
giving a proportion of 2} guns to 1,000 men—the French and 
German proportion being 5. But, apart from numerical deficiency, 
the superiority of the Boer guns in range made itself felt throughout 
the fighting. The two naval 4:7 guns, carried with so much labour 
to the top of Swartz Kop, did excellent service throughout the fight- 
ing, but they were not powerful enough to silence the enemy’s 100- 
pounders. The 5-inch howitzers firing Lyddite shells did not supply 
the want of long-range guns. Their extreme range is 5,000 yards, 
and the Boer gunners, to the surprise of our artillerymen, could 
easily find the range of our guns at a distance of 7,000 yards. 
Writing from Natal, immediately after the battle of Colenso, a 
young artillery officer, who was present with the 73rd field battery, 
remarked as follows :—*“ Our field batteries were practically a failure, 
and if it had not been for the naval guns a large proportion of 
the Boer artillery would have escaped unscathed.”* The same 
remarks were applicable to the cases of Spion Kop and Vaal Krantz. 

The experience of the Tugela battles seems to have settled the 
controversy as between the British and Boer guns. As was pointed 
out in the February number of Tue Forrnicutiy Review, our 15- 
pounder field-guns are as good, or nearly as good, as the French 
guns of corresponding calibre; and for rapid movements, such as 
Lord Roberts is now directing in the Free State, their weight, and 
consequently their range, could not be increased without restricting 
their required mobility. But under the circumstances which con- 
fronted General Buller on the Tugela, owing to the proximity of the 
battle-fields to the railway, the Boers were able to bring into line 


(1) ‘In twelve minutes 63 shells exploded on the hill. In two hours 240 were 
counted, besides small (one-pounder) shells from Vickers-Maxim guns, which were innu- 
merable.”"—War Correspondent, Morning Post, Frere Camp, February 10tb. 

(2) Telegram from Sir Redvers Buller, February 9th. 

3) ‘The Artillery at Colenso,” by Lieut. C. Holmes Wilson, R.A., United Servive 
Mngazine, February, 1900. 
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heavy guns which our light field-pieces were powerless to attack.' 
The naval guns with improvised mountings came to the rescue, but 
the real want was for some batteries of long-ranging guns of “ posi- 
tion,” mounted on travelling carriages, and equipped for horse 
instead of ox draught. One of the outcomes of the war will probably 
be the re-organisation of the artillery of an army corps, so as to 
include a proportion of heavy batteries equipped to obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of mobility consistent with the necessary range and 
shell-power. 

Defeat was also due to our obsolete system of infantry training and 
leading. This has been a main cause of defeat. It has needed the 
Tugela battles, with their realistic proofs, to convince our officers of the 
necessity of adapting the old methods of training to the altered cir- 
cumstances of present-day battles. The rigid discipline, which dis- 
courages individual initiative, requires to be replaced by an intelligent 
system of tactical education, the aim of which is to teach men to 
cultivate habits of self-dependence, instead of always leaning on 
superior direction. Self-leading, self-action, and self-control—these 
should be the watchwords of future Infantry training. The Boer 
burgher has acquired the necessary initiative for fighting, partly 
owing to natural characteristics developed under the nomadic condi- 
tions of his independent life, but chiefly because his freedom in 
battle is not fettered by having been trained at all times, and under 
all circumstances, to wait for orders. While fighting, he is accus- 
tomed to take cover instinctively and automatically, when the British 
soldier only does so in obedience to his officer's command. When 
once men are extended either for the attack or defence of a position, 
orders can no longer be given when “ aides-de-camp have to bound 
from boulder to boulder”? to prevent being shot down. Men must now 
learn to order their own actions, and control has to come from below 
instead of from above. It is quite possible to teach this method of 
fighting, provided the leaders set their minds to do so, and train 

5? ’ 
themselves, as well as those under them, to the habitual exercise of 
self-dependent action.® 

(1) “At Vaal Krantz, as at Spion Kop, our men held their own with the rifle, and 
we only required to dominate the Boer guns to secure victory.’’-—War Correspondent, 
Daily Mail, Headquarters Camp, Springfield Bridge, February 9th. 

‘“‘ The British Artillery was unable to cope with the superior long range of the Bver 
guns.”’—War Correspoudent, Morning Post, Spearman's Camp, January 27th. 

(2) Despatch from Lord Methuen, Belmont, November 26th, 1899. 

(3) This is Mr. Bennet Burleigh’s description of the burghers’ method of fighting, as 
witnessed at Spion Kop: ‘From behind great rocks and boulders they commenced at 
dawn potting at our men, who had neglected to explore and occupy the whole crest up 
to the Northern Nek. The twenty or fifty Boers swelled in numbers. Their mode of 
skirmishing was ingenious. Whilst a mere handful, a dozen or more, were sniping, 
the majority sat with their backs against the rocks, wader safe cover, holding their 
rifles between their knees. Whenever our men sought to make a combined rush then 
all the Boers instantly became alert, and joined in ‘ potting’ as fast as they were able, 
the soldiers running in upon them.” —Dzily Telegraph, Vebruary 17th. 
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Training and leading go together. At the battle of Colenso, 
during the advance of General Hildyard’s brigade, under a fire, which 
the veteran campaigner who is war correspondent to the Daily Tele- 
graph described as a “ hurricane of lead and iron,” he narrates how 
“ our indomitable soldiers walked erect and straightforward into the 
deadly fusilade.” At the same battle, while General Hart’s brigade: 
was marching on Bridle Drift, and the men of the Connaught 
Rangers were caught by the Boer fire in quarter-column, it is re- 
ported that they “doubled to get into open order,” but were reproved 
by the Brigade Commander for doing so. ‘The evolution,” he 
loudly commanded, “ must be done in quick time.” These are in- 
stances of the kind of spirit with which British Infantry leaders still 
cling to the old traditions of the Peninsular and Crimean wars. 
Magersfontein, Colenso, and Spion Kop, have torn these traditions 
into shreds—the latter instance affording a specially instructive 
object lesson. Of leading, in the modern understanding of the word, 
there was none; only brave example, noble courage, and dogged 
determination. The possession of these qualities is wasteful of life, 
unless the direction of the splendid raw material at the disposal 
of British officers is in the hands of those who have trained them- 
selves to make the best use of it. Had the Boers captured the position 
of Spion Kop, they would immediately have broken up into small 
gangs and entrenched themselves in every favourable locality with- 
out asking for orders, the bulk of the men for whom there was no 
room being withdrawn below the crest of the hill. After its capture 
by the British troops on the night of the 23rd January, and when 
the position was found next day to be threatened by a determined 
Boer attack, all that was done was to hurry up reinforcements, until . 
some 5,000 men were massed on the hill-top. Facilities for entrench- 
ing were limited, and the men who were already established on the 
ridge could with difficulty obtain cover. At a critical moment 
General Woodgate was struck down, and further arrangements for 
the defence collapsed. The situation was well summed up by Mr. 
Winston Churchill: “ It was the case of a pack of hounds against a 
flock of sheep.” 

It is not clear why General Buller, after the withdrawal of his 
army south of the Tugela, on January 25th—27th, made another 
attempt to break through the Boer lines at Vaal Krantz. The cir- 
cumstances were less favourable than at Spion Kop. The hill known 
as Vaal Krantz was nearly midway between Doorn Kloof on the east 
and Spion Kop on the west—the distance to either being about 
6,000 yards. On both these positions the Boers had mounted several 
pieces of heavy artillery, whose fire dominated Vaal Krantz, and 
enfiladed the British line of advance. Though the operations were 
under General Buller’s personal direction they were never more than 
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half-hearted. Only two brigades were used, and neither guns nor 
cavalry were taken across the river. Early on the 6th of February 
the hopelessness of the task must have struck the General, who 
decided next day to abandon the attempt, and again draw off the 
troops. 

On the day following this retirement, Sir Redvers Buller is 
reported to have been much disquieted, and unable to conceal his 
chagrin. Nor can this be a matter of wonder. LHe had failed to 
keep his promise to his army to be at Ladysmith “within a week,” 
sud the only result of his plans was to incur another fruitless defeat. 
an it be a matter of surprise if his men began to lose confidence in 
the leadership which had been thrice baffled with such depressing 
<onsequences? It is narrated by one writer that a widespread 
‘discontent existed among the trovps, and that “only their perfect 
discipline enabled them to control their grief and anger;”” and by 
another that “there was a moroseness abroad rarely manifested by 
the Queen’s troops. . . . Officers and men declared that they were 
humiliated and disgraced.” * The fact that a few days later the same 
army should have been once more fighting its way to Ladysmith is 
a proof of the indomitable spirit which animated all ranks, and which 
remained unbroken by failures of strategy or faults of leading. 

After returning to Chieveley from his abortive flank march, General 
Buller prepared for a fresh attack on Colenso by capturing Hlang- 
wane Hill (February 19th)—the key to the enemy’s position. Why 
this hill was not taken before the attempt to cross the Tugela on the 
15th December has not yet been explained. Its capture would have 
saved much subsequent bloodshed. As soon as it had fallen into 
‘jeneral Buller’s hands Colenso was evacuated by the Boers, and 
oveupied by Hart's Brigade on the 20th February. The Boers took 
tip a strong position just south of Pieter’s Station outside the railway 
extending from Grobelaar’s Kloof to Langverwacht. Correctly 
believing the enemy’s force was only a rearguard covering the general 
retirement, General Buller decided to attempt to carry the position by 
a direct frontal attack, and for three days (February 22nd—24th) a 
fierce battle raged in this locality. In spite of the heroic efforts of 
his troops General Buller had again to acknowledge defeat, asked 
for an armistice on the 25th, and re-crossed the Tugela on the 26th. 

But by this time Lord Roberts’s movement into the Free State 
had made itself felt in Natal. The whole body of Free State burghers, 
with a considerable Transvaal contingent, had retired across Van 
Rteenen’s Pass with the hope of succouring Cronje’s beleaguered force. 
Preparations were simultaneously made for getting away the heavy 

(1) Address to the Army, 28th January. 


(2) Morning Post War Correspondent, 9th February. 
(3) Daily Telegraph War Correspondent, 9th February. 
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guns and impedimenta from the positions round Ladysmith with a 
view to a general retreat behind the Biggarsberg, a strong rearguard 
being left to oppose General Buller’s advance. On the 27th cf 
February General Barton’s Brigade, crossing the Tugela near Cattle 
Drift, turned the enemy’s left at Pieter’s Hill, which was captur & 
after a final fight. On the 28th there was a general retreat of the 
entire Boer force, and Lord Dundonald entered Ladysmith st 
nightfall. 

Thus ended a campaign which redounded so much to the honour of 
the soldiers, and so little to the credit of the superior commanders. 
No force ever left this country better organised and equipped than 
the 50,000 men who were despatched to South Africa last October ; 
yet it is correct to say, that no force ever disappointed the hopes of 
the nation to the same extent as the Army Corps placed under Sir 
Redvers Buller’s command. Until the arrival at Cape Town of Lord 
Roberts, in January, disaster followed disaster, and after a campaign 
of three months’ duration, the Dutch revolt against British rule im 
South Africa, far from being checked, had gained ground on all 
sides. Political causes may have been responsible for the defenceless 
condition of the British territory before the outbreak of the war; but 
after the arrival of reinforcements no blame can be attached either te 
the Imperial or Natal Government for subsequent failures in the 
field. Sir Redvers Buller had full powers ; his latitude of action was 
not cramped by his instructions; he had a free hand; his wishes were 
consulted, and his wants immediately supplied. Failure can only be 
ascribed to the errors, which marked the military dispositions throug!h- 
out the campaign. How could success crown the efforts of the troops 
if they were led to battle in defiance of accepted strategical principles, 
and of tactical laws of thirty years standing ? Happily the Boers had 
only trained themselves in the tactics of passive defence, otherwise 
there might have been a further record of disasters due to the many 
opportunities placed in their way for counter attack, but of which 
they invariably failed to take advantage. 

No new lessons, though many old ones, have been taught by the 
late campaign in Natal. Saving only the novel use made by the 
Boer leaders of heavy artillery in the field, there were no develop- 
ments which might not have been foreseen and provided against b; 
those entrusted with the conduct of the operations. The inability o} 
the British leaders to apply the lessons of previous campaigns has cost 
their brave followers much blood, and their countrymen grief, 
anxiety, and some humiliation. It is a consolation to believe that 
the campaign will, at any rate, be valuable in proving to future 
leaders of British troops how much success in war depends on their 
practical professional study of previous campaigns, 








IONA, 
II. 


Even in this day of curious research, none knows with surety the derivation 
or original significance of the name Iona. Many ingenious guesses have been 
made, but of these some are obviously far-fetched, others are impossible in 
Gaelic, and all but impossible to the mind of any Gael speaking his ancient 
tongue. Nearly all these guesses concern the Iona of Columba; few attempt 
the name of the sacred island of the Druids. Another people once lived 
here, with a forgotten faith; possibly before the Picts there was yet 
another, who worshipped at strange altars and bowed down before Shadow 
and Fear, the earliest of the gods. 

The most improbable derivation is one that finds much acceptance. 
When Columba and his few followers were sailing northward from the Isle 
of Oronsay, in quest, it is said, of this sacred island of the Druids, suddenly 
one of the monks cried sud i, ‘yonder it”! With sudden exultation 
Columba exclaimed Mar sud bithe I, goir thear IT, ‘Be it so, and let it 
be called I” (I or EE). We are not the wiser for this archaic monkish 
invention. It accounts for a syllable only, and seems like an effort to 
explain the use of J (II, Y, Hy, Hee) for ‘‘island ” in place of the vernacular 
Innis, Inch, Eilean, &c. Except in connection with Iona, I doubt if J for 
island is ever now used in Gaelic. Icolmkill is familiar; the angli- 
cised Gaelic of ‘the isle of Colum of the Church.” But it is doubtful if 
any now living has ever heard a Gael speak of an island as J; I doubt if 
an instance could be adduced. On the other hand, J might well have been, 
and doubtless is, used in written speech as a sign for Innis, as's is the 
common writing of agus, and. As for the ancient word Jdh or Jy, I do not 
know that its derivation has been ascertained, though certain Gaelic lin: 
guists claim that Jdh and Innis are the same. 

I do not know on what authority, but an anonymous Gaelic writer, in 
an account of Iona in 1771, alludes to the probability that Christianity was 
introduced there before St. Columba’s advont, and that the island was 
already dedicated to the Apostle St. John; “for it was originally called 
P Eoin, i.c., the Isle of John, whence Iona,” J’oin certainly is very 
close in sound, as a Gael would pronounce it, to Iona: and there can be 
little doubt that the island had Druids (whether Christian monks also, or 
not) when Columba landed. Before Conall, King of Alba (as he was 
called, though only Dalriadic King of Argyle) invited Colum to Iona, to 
make that island his home and ‘sanctuary, there were certainly Christian 
monks on the island. Among them was the half mythical Odran or Oran, 
who is chronicled in the Annals of the Four Masters as having been a mis* 
sionary priest, and as having died in Iona fifteen years before ‘Colum 
landed, Equally certainly Druids were there at this late date, though dis- 
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eredited of the Pictish king and his people; for a Cymric priest of the old 
faith was at that time Ard-Druid. This man, Gwendollen, through his 
bard or second-druid Myrddin (Merlin), deplored the persecution to which 
he was subject, in that he and his no longer dared to practise the sacred 
Druidical rites ‘‘in raised circles ’’—adding bitterly, “ the grey stones them- 
selves, even, they have removed.” 

Again, Davies, in his Celtic Researches, speaks of Colum as having on 
his settlement in Iona burnt a heap of Druidical books. It is certain 
that druidical believers (helots perhaps) remained to Colum’s time, 
evon if the last Druid had left, In the explicit accounts which survive 
there is no word of any dispossession of Druidic priests. It is more 
than likely that the Pictish king who had been converted to Christianity, 
and gave the island to Columba by special grant, had either already seen 
Irish monks inhabit it, or at least had withdrawn the lingering priests of 
the ancient faith of his people. Neither Columba or Adamnan, nor any 
other early chronicler, speaks of Iona as held by the Druids when the little 
coracle with the Cross came into Port-a-Churaich., 

Others have derived the name from Aon, an isthmus, but the objection to 
this is that it is not peculiarly applicable to the island, and moreover, that 
there is no evidence it was ever used. Some have thought that the word when 
given as J’oin was intended, not for the Isle of John, but the Isle of Birds. 
Here, again, the objection is that there is no reason why Iona should be called 
by a designation equally applicable to every one of the numberless isles of the 
West. To the mountaineers of Mull, however, the little low-lying seaward 
isle must have appeared the haunt of the myriad sea-fowl of the Moyle: 
and if the name thus derives, doubtless a Mull man gave it. 

Again, it is said that Iona is a mis-writing of Jova, * the avowed ancient 
name of the island.”’ It is easy to see how the scribes who copied older 
manuscripts might have made the mistake ; and easy to understand how, 
the mistake once accepted, fanciful interpretations were adduced to explain 
“‘ Tona.”’ 

There is little doubt that Jouwa was the ancient Gaelic or Pictish 
name of the island. I have frequently seen allusions to its having 
been called Innis nan Dhruidnechean, or Dhruidhnean, the Isle of the 
Druids; but that is not ancient Gaelic, and I do not think there is any 
record of Iona being so called in any of the early manuscripts. Doubtless 
it was a name given by the Shenachies, or bardic story-tellers, of a later 
date, though of course it is quite possible that Iona was of old commonly 
called the Isle of the Druids. In this connection I may put on record that 
a few years ago I heard an old man of the western part of the Long Island 
(Lewis) speak of the priests and ministers of to-day as ‘‘druids”’; and 
once, in either Coll or Tiree, I heard a man say, in English, alluding to the 
Established minister, ‘“‘ yes, yes, that will be the way of it, for sure, for 
Mr. is a wise druid.” It might well be, therefore, that in modern use 
the Isle of Druids signified only the Isle of Priests. There is a little island 
of the Outer Hebrides called Innis Chailleachan Dhubh—the isle of the’ 
black old women ; and a legend has grown up that witches once dwelled 
here and brewed storms and evil spells. But the name is not an ancient 
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name, aud was given not so long ago, because of a small sisterhood of 
lack-cowled nuns who settled there. 

St. Adamnan, ninth Abbot of Iona, writing at the end of the seventh cen- 
tury, invariably calls the island Jowa, or the Jovan Island. Unless the 
hypothesis of the careless scribes be accepted, this should be conclusive. 

For myself, I do not believe that there has been any slip of x for u. And 
I am confirmed in this opinion by the following circumstance. Three years 
ago I was sailing on one of the sea-lochs of Argyll. My companion was 
the boatman, and incidentally I happened to speak of some skerries (a 
group of sea-set rocks) off the Ross of Mull, similarly named to rocks in 
the narrow kyle we were then passing, and Icarned with surprise that my 
companion knew them well, and was not only an Iona man but had lived 
on the island till he was twenty. I asked him about his people, and when 
he found that I knew them, he became more confidential. But he professed 
a strange ignorance of all concerning Iona. There was an old Iona iorram, 
or boat-song, I was anxious to have; he had never heard of it. Still more 
I desired some rendering, or even some lines of ancient chant of whose 
existence I knew, but had never heard recited, even fragmentarily. He did 
not know of it; he did know Gaelic; that is, he added, he remembered only 
a little of it. Well, no, he admitted, perhaps he did remember some, “ but 
only just to talk to fishermen an’ the like.”’ 

Suddenly a squall came down out of the hills. The loch blackened. In 
a moment a froth of angry foam drove in upon us, but the boat righted, and 
we flew before the blast, as though an arrow shot by the wind. I noticed 
a startling change in my companion. His blue eyes were wide and luminous; 
his lips twitched ; his hands trembled. Suddenly he stooped slightly, 
laughed, cried some words I did not catch, and abruptly broke into a fierce 
and strange sea-chant. It was no other than the old Iona rann I had so 
vainly sought ! 

Some memory had awakened in the man; perhaps in part from what I 
had said—with the old spell of the sea, the old cry of the wind. 

Then abruptly he ceased, and with a sheepish exclamation and an 
awkward movement, shrank beside me. Alas, I could recall only a few 
lines ; and I failed in every effort to persuade him to repeat the rann. 
But I had heard enough to excite me, for again and again he had called or 
alluded to Iona by its ancient pre-Columban name, and once at least I was 
sure that some words in the chant were also to Ioua as the moon. 

That night, however, he promised to tell me on the morrow all he could 
remember of the old Ioua chant. On the morrow, alas, he bad to leave on 
an unexpected business that could not be postponed, and before his return, 
three days later, l was gone. I have not seen him again, but it is to him I 
am indebted for the loan of an ancient manuscript map of Iona, a copy of 
which I made and have by me still. It was an heirloom ; by his own account 
had been in his family, in Iona, for seven generations, “ an’ it’s Himself 
knows how much more."’ He had been to the island the summer before, be- 
cause of his father’s death, and had brought this coarsely-painted and rudely 
framed map away with him. He told me, too, that night, how the oldest 
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folk on the island—* some three or four o' them, anyway; them as has 
the Gaelic "—had the old Ioua chant in their minds. As a boy he had 
heard it at many a winter ceilidh. ‘* Ay, ay, for sure Iona was called Ioua 
in them old ancient days.” 

My friend also had a little book of his mother’s which contained, in a 
neat hand, copies of Gaelic songs, among them some of the old Islay and 
Skye oar-chants of the iorram kind, I recall an iorram that had hardly a 
word in it, but was only a series of strange and wild cries, sometimes full 
of lament (h6-ro-aroo-aréne, ho-ro, ah-héne, ah hone /) which was the Iona 
fishermen’s song to entice seals to come near. I remember, too, the open- 
ing of a “‘maighdean-mhara”’ or mermaid song, by a little-known: name- 
sake of my own, a sister of Mary Macleod, “the sweet singer of the 
Hebrides,” ' beeause it had as a heading (perhaps put there by the Iona 
scribe) some lines of Mary's that I liked well. I quote from memory, but 
these were to the effect that, in his home, what the Macleod loved, was 
playing at chess :— 

6 Aqus fuaiin air a chlarsaich 
Gus e h’eachdraidh na dheigh sin 
Greis air ursgeul na Feine”’ 


fand the music of the harp, and the telling of tales of the feats of the Fe'n 
(the Fingalians)], There are not many now, I fear, who could find enter- 
tainment thus, or care to sit before the peat-fires. 

On one other occasion I have heard the name Joua used by a fisherman. 
I was et Strachur, on Loch Fyne, and was speaking to the skipper of a 
boat’s crew of Macleods from the Lewis, when I was attracted by an old 
man, He knew my Uist friend, then at Strachur, who told me more the: 
one strange legend of the Sliochd-nan-Ron, the seal-men. I met the old 
man that night before the peat-glow, and while he was narrating a story of 
a Princess of Spain, who married the King of Ireland's son, he spoke inci- 
dentally of their being wrecked on Iona, “ that was then called Ioua; ay, 
an’ that for one hundred and two hundred and three hundred years, an’ 
thrice a hundred on the top o’ that before it was Icolmkill.” 

I did not know him, but a friend told me that the late Mr. Cameron, 
minister of Brodick in Arran, had the MS. of an old Iona (or Hebri- 
dean) iorram, in the refrain of which Jowa was used throughout. 

Of course it might still be that the name as given in St. Adamnan's Life 
of St. Columba, is a copyist’s slip, and that the mis-word Lecame curreut. 
But I do not think so, 

Neither do I think the name the island now bears has anything in com- 
mon with Joua. In a word,I am sure that the derivations of Iona are 
commonly fanciful, and that the word is simply Gaelic for the Isle of Saints, 
and was so given it because of Columba and the abbots and monks who 
succeeded him and his, In Gaelic, the letters sh at the beginning of a word 
are invariably mute; so that J-skona, the Isle of Saints, would be pro- 

(1) Fiona, or Fionaghal, Macleod, known, in common with her more famous sister 
Mary, by the appellation Nighean Alisdair Ruad/, ‘* Daughter of Alasdair the Red,”’ 


was born circa 1575. 
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nounced Jona. I think that any lingering doubt I had about the meaning 
of the name went when I got the old map of which I have spoken, and 
found that in the left corner was written in large rude letters, JJ-SHONA, 


* * 

How great a man was the Irish monk Crimthan, called Colum, the 
Dove; Columcille, the Dove of the Church. One may read all that has 
been written of him since the sixth century and not reach the depths of 
his nature. I doubt if any other than a Gael can understand him aright, 
More than any Celt of whom history tells, he is the epitome of the Celt. 
In war, Cuchulain himself was not more brave and resourceful. Finn, 
calling his champions to the pursuit of Grania, or Oisin, boasting of the 
Fianna before Patrick, was not more arrogant, yet bis tenderness could be 
as his Master’s was, and often he was gentle as a young mother with her 
child, and had a child’s simplicity. He knew the continual restlessness 
of his race. THe was forty-two when he settled in Iona, and had led a life 
of frequent and severe vicissitudes, often a wanderer, sometimes with blood 
against him and upon his head, once in extremity of danger, an outlaw, 
excommunicated. But even in his haven of Iona he was not content. He 
journeyed northward through the Pictish realms, a more dangerous and 
obscure adventure then than to cross Africa to-day. He sailed to “ the 
Ethican Island,” as St. Adamnan calls Tiree, and made of it a sanctuary, 
where prayer might rise as a continual smoke from quiet homes. No fear 
of the savage clans of Skye—where a woman had once reigned with so great 
a fame in war that even the foremost champion of Ireland went to her in 
his youth to learn in arms and battle-wisdom—restrained him from facing 
the island Picts. Long before Hakon the Dane fought the great sea-fight 
off Largs on the mainland, Colum had builded a church there. In the far 
Perthshire wilds, before Macbeth slew Duncan the King, the strong Abbot 
of Iona had founded a monastery in that thanedom. At remote Inbhir Nis, 
the Inverness of to-day, he overcame the King of the Picts and his sullen 
Druids, by his daring, the fierce magnetism of his will, his dauntless 
resource. Once, in a savage region far north-eastward, towards the Scan- 
dinavian sea, he was told that there his Cross would not long protect cither 
wattled church or monk’s cell; on that spot he built the Monastery of Deir, 
that stood for a thousand years, and whose priceless manuscript is now one 
of the treasures of Northumbria. 

Columba was at once a saint, a warrior, a soldier of Christ, a great 
abtot, a dauntless explorer and militant Prince of the Church ; and a student, 
a man of great learning, a poet, an artist, a visionary, an architect, admini- 
strator, law maker, judge, arbiter. As a youth this prince, for he was of 
royal blood, was so beautiful that he was likened to an angel. In mature 
manhood there was none to equal him in stature, manly beauty, strength, 
and with a voice so deep and powerful that it was like a bell and could be 
heard on occasion a mile away, and once, indeed, at the court of King 
Bruidh, literally overbore and drowned a concerted chorus of Druids. 
These had tried to outvoice him and his monks, little knowing what a mighty 
force the sixty-fourth Psalm could be in the throat of this terrible culdee, 
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who, to them, must have seemed much more befitting his house name 
Crimthan (Wolf) than ‘ the Dove!” 

This vocal duel was a characteristic device of the Druids. I recall one 
notable instance long before Colum’s time, though the Leabhar na H’ Uidhre 
in which it is to be found was not compiled till a.v. 1000. In the story of 
the love of Connla, son of Conn of the Hundred Battles, for a woman of the 
other world, a Druid asks her whence she had come, and when she answers 
that it is from the lands of those who live a beautiful and deathless life, he 
knows that she is a woman of the Sidhe. 

So he chants against the fair woman till the spell of her voice is over- 
come, and she melts away as a mist that falls on the shore, as a Hebridean 
poet would say.! 

Later, she comes again, and now invisible to all save Connla. Conn the 
King hears her chanting to Conula that it is no such lofty place he holds 
“amid short-lived mortals awaiting fearful death’’ that he need dread to 
leave it, ‘‘ the more as the ever-living ones invite thee to be the ruler over 
Tethra (a Kingdom of Joy).” So once more the King calls upon the Ard- 
Druid to dispel the woman by his incantations. For a moment Connla 
wavers, but the Fairy Woman with a music of mockery, sings to him that 
druidism is in ill favour ‘‘over yonder,” little loved and little honoured 
“there,” for, in effect, the nations of the Shee do not need that idle dream. 
Connla’s longing is more great to him than his kingdom or the fires of home, 
and he goes with his leanann-shee in a boat, till those on the strand see him 
dimly and then no more in that sundown glow, nor ever again. Columba, 
a poet and scholar familiar with the old tales of his beloved Eiré, probably 
did not forget on occasion to turn this Druidic tale against Druidism itself, 
repeating how, in its own time, before the little bell of the tonsured folk 
was heard in Ireland (so little a bell to be the tocsin of fallen gods and 
broken nations), “druidism is not loved, for little has it progressed to 
honour on the great Righteous Strand.” 


rd 
Ae, & 
5 Y 


For one thing of great Gaelic import, Columba has been given a singular 
pre-eminence — not for his love of country, pride of race, passionate 
loyalty to his Clan, to every blood-claim and foster-claim and friendship- 
claim, though in all this he was the very archetype of the clannish Gael— 
but because (so it is averred), he was the first of our race of whom is re- 
corded the systematic use of the gift of spiritual foresight, “ second-sight.” 
It has been stated authoratively that he is the first of whom there is record 
as having possessed this faculty; but that could only be averred by one 
ignorant with ancient Gaelic literature. Even in Adamnan’s chronicle, 
within some seventy years after the death of Columba, there is record of 
others having this faculty, apart from the. perhaps, more purely spiritual 
vision of his mother Aithné, when an angel. raimented her with the beauty 
of her unborn son, or of his foster-father, the priest Cruithnechan, who saw 


(1) In a beautifnl old Scottish-Gaelic ballad, the ‘‘ Bis Fraoich,’”’ occurs the line 
Thuit i air an traigh na-neul, * she fell on the shore as a mist,”’ though here finely used 
for a swoon only 
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the singular light of the soul about his sleeping pupil ; or of the Abbot 
Brendan, who redeemed the saint from excommunication and perhaps death 
by his vision of him advancing with a pillar of fire before him and an angel 
on either side. (When, long years afterwards, Brendan died in Ireland, 
Colum in Iona startled his monks by calling for an immediate celebration of 
the Eucharist, because it had been revealed to him that St. Brendan had 
gone to the heavenly fatherland yesternight : ‘‘ Angels came to meet his 
soul: I saw the whole earth illumined with their glory.”) Among others 
there is the story of Abbot Kenneth who, sitting at supper, rose so suddenly 
as to leave without his sandals, and at the altar of his church prayed for 
Colum, at that moment in dire peril upon the sea: the story of Ernan, who, 
fishing in the River Fenda, saw the death of Colum in a symbol of flame: 
the story of Lugh mac Tailchan who, at Cloinfinchoil, beheld Iona (which 
he had never visited), and above it a blaze of angel's wings, and Colum’s 
soul. In the most ancient tales there is frequent allusion to what we call 
second-sight. Could the writers alluded to have heard of the warning of 
the dread Mor-Rigin to Cuchulain before the fatal strife of the Tain-Bé- 
Cuailgne ; or Cuchulain’s own pre-vision (among a score as striking) of the 
hostings and gatherings on the fatal plain of Muirthemne ; or the Amazonian 
queen, Scathach’s, vision of the career and early death of the champion of 
the Gacls? 
‘* (At the last) great peril awaits thee .. . 
Alone against a vast herd : 
Thirty years I reckon the length of thy years 
(Zit., the strength of thy valour). 
Further than this I do not add.”’ 


or of Deirdre’s second-sight, when by the white cairn on Sliav Fuad she 
saw the Sons of Usna headless, and Illann the Fair headless too, but 
Buimne the Ruthless Red with his head upon his shoulders, smiling a grim 
smile—when she saw over Naois, her beloved, a cloud of blood—or that, 
alas, too bitter-true a foreseeing, when in the Craebh Derg, the House of 
the Red Branch, she cried to her lover and his two brothers that death was 
at the door, and ‘‘ grievous to me is the deed, O darling friends—and till 
the world’s end Emain will not be better for a single night than it is to- 
night.” Or, again, of that pathetic simultaneous death-vision of Bailé the 
Sweet-Spoken and Aillinn, he the north, she is the south, so that each 
out of a grief unbearable straightway died—as told in one of the oldest as 
well as loveliest of ancient Gaelic tales, the Scél Baili Binnbérlaig. 

There is something strangely beaatiful in most of these ‘ second-sight ” 
stories of Columba. The faculty itself is so apt to the spiritual law that 
one wonders why it is so set apart in doubt. It would, I think, be far 
stranger if there were no such faculty. 

That I believe, it were needless to say, were it not that these words may 
be read by many to whom this quickened inward vision is a superstition, or 
a fantastic glorification of insight. I believe, not only because there is 
nothing too strange for the soul, whose vision surely I will not deny, while 
I accept what is lesser, the mind’s prescience, and, what is least, the testi- 
mony of the eyes. That I have cause to believe is perhaps too personal a 
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statement, and is of little account: but in that interior wisdom, which is no 
longer the flicker of one little green leaf, but the light and sound of a forest of 
which the leaf is a part, I know that to be true, which I should as soon doubt 
as that the tide returns or that the sap rises or that dawn is a ceaseless 
flashing light beneath the cireuit of the stars, Spiritual logic demands it. 

It would ill become me to do otherwise. I would as little, however, 
deny that this inward vision is so:netimes imperfect and untrustworthy, as 
I would assert that it is infallible. There is no common face of good or 
evil; and in like fashion the aspect of this so-called mystery is variable as 
the lives of those in whom it dwells, With some it is a prescience, more 
akin to instinct than to reason, and obtains only among the lesser possi- 
bilities, as when one beholds another where in the body none is; ora 
scene not possible, there, in that place; or a face, a meeting of shadows, a 
disclosure of hazard or accident, a coming into view of happenings not yet 
fulfilled. With some it is simply a larger sight, more wide, more deep : 
not habitual, because there is none of us who is not subject to the law of 
the body : and sudden, because all tense vision is a passion of the moment. 
It is as the lightning, whose sustenance is sure for all that it has a second’s 
life. With a few it is a more constant companion, a dweller by the morn- 
ing thought, by the noon reverie, by the evening dream. It lies upon the 
pillow for some; to some it is as though the wind disclosed pathways of 
the air; a swaying branch, a dazzle on the wave, the quick recognition in 
unfamiliar eyes, is, for others, sufficient signal. Not that these accidents of 
the manner need concern us much. We have the faculty, or we do not 
have it. Nor must we forget that it can be the portion of the ignoble 
as well as of those whose souls are clear. When it is in truth a spiritual 
vision, then we are in company of what is the essential life, that which 
we call divine. 

It was this that Columba had, this serene perspicuity. That it was a 
conscious possession we know from his own words, for he gave this 
answer to one who marvelled: Heaven has granted to some to see on 
occasion in their mind, clearly and surely, the whole of earth and sea 
and sky. 

But there is yet another spiritual vision, that which is demonic, that 
which is of the demon, the spirit which possesses us. When one is sud- 
denly aware of what is in another’s mind, and with absolute knowledge, 
that insight is the demonic insight, the direct translation to the mind by 
the spirit which is within us and can communicate by breathing upon that 
floating mist, that troubled water. 

I know two who loved overmuch. Both are dead now, so I can speak 
of them. When I say overmuch, I do not mean that a man or a woman 
can love too greatly, for love is a star set apart that none can measure. 
There is another meaning. To those who would understand it, further 
word is needless ; more needless, further word for those who could not 
understand. 

The friend of whom I speak could at times not only see the mind 
of her whom he loved as a map spread before him—no, a map is life- 
less, with nothing hidden—rather as a seerct valley suddenly revealed to a 
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flying bird ; but could also at times, when apart, see her surroundings and 
every movement and gesture, and the play of her thought behind her 
features, and, strangest, the interplay of thought, the thought behind the 
thought. Sometimes, for a few moments, he could hear voices, could hear 
what words she spoke, what words another spoke. It was not illusion, 
Fearing this, he proved it oftentimes. This spiritual insight was a tragic 
gift for him. 

But I recall this only to give an instance of what I speak of, an instance 
known to me. 

The mystery of this demonic knowledge is our undiscovered country. 
Many stand upon its frontiers: a few have crossed. But we are not yet 
greatly wiser. 


It is not unlikely that in the seventy years which elapsed between 
Colum’s death and the writing of that lovely classic of the Church, 
Adamnan’s Vita S. Columba, some stories grew around the saint’s memory 
which were rather the tribute of childlike reverence and love than the 
actual experiences of the holy man himself. What then? A field in May 
is not the less a daughter of Spring because the cowslip wreaths found 
there were brought from little wayward garths by children who wove them 
lovingly as they came. 

Most of these records it is more natural to believe than to diseredit. 
Some are mere coincidences ; others reveal so happy a surety in the simple 
faith of the teller that we need only smile, and with no more resentment 
than at a child who runs to say he has found stars in a wayside pool. 
Others are rather the keen insight of a ceaseless observation than the seeing 
of an inward sense. But the more spiritual are to be believed; at least 
they are there, and it will be better to give haven to these little ones of 
faith than to despise or to drive them away. 

I have already spoken of Columba as another St. Francis, because of his 
tenderness for creatures. I recall, now, the lovely legend (for I do not 
think Colum himself attributed ‘ second-sight ’’ to an animal) which tells 
how the old white pony which daily brought the milk from the cow-shed to 
the monastery came and put its head in the lap of the aged and feeble 
abbot, thus mutely to bid farewell. Let Adamnan tell it: ‘“ This creature 
then coming up to the Saint, and knowing that his master would soon 
depart from him, and that he would see his face no more, began to utter 
plaintive moans, and, as if a man, to shed tears in abundance into the 
saint's lap, and so to weep, frothing greatly. Which, when the attendant 
saw, he began to drive away that weeping mourner. But the Saint forbade 
him, saying, ‘Let him alone! As he loves me so, let him alone, that into 
this my bosom he may pour out the tears of his most bitter lamentation. 
Behold, thou, a man tbat hast a soul, yet in no way hast knowledge of my 
end save what I have myself shown thee—but to this brute animal the 
Master Himself hath revealed that his master is about to go away from 
him.’ And so saying, he blessed his sorrowing servant the horse.”’ 

If there be any to whom the aged Colum comforting the grief of his old 
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white pony is a matter of disdain or derision, I would not have his soul in 
exchange for the dumb sorrow of that creature. One would fare further 
with that sorrow, though soulless, than with the soul that could not under- 
stand that sorrow. 

If one were to quote freely from Adamnan's three books of the Prophecies, 
Miracles, and visions of Iona, there would be another book, Amid much 
that is childlike, and a little that is childish, what store of spiritual beauty 
and living symbol in these three books, The Book of Prophetic Revelations, 
The Book of Miracles of Power, The Book of Angelic Visitations, But here, 
as elsewhere, one must bear in remembrance that, in spiritual sight, there 
is symbolic vision as well as actual vision. When Colum saw his friend 
Columbanus (who, unknown to any on Iona, had set out in his frail coracle 
from the isle of Rathlin) tossed in the surges of Corryvrechan; or when, 
nigh Glen Urquhart, he hurried forward to minister to an old dying Pict 
‘who had lived well by the light of nature,” and whose house, condition, 
and end had been suddenly revealed to him; then we have actual vision. 
When Aithné, his mother, dreamed that an angel showed her a garment of 
so surpassing a loveliness that it was as though woven of flowers and 
rainbows, and then threw it on high till its folds expanded and covered 
every mountain-top from the brows of Connaught to the feet of the Danish 
sea, and so revealed to hcr what manner of son she bore within her womb ; 
or when, in the hour of Colum’s death, the aged son of Tailchan beheld the 
whole expanse of air flooded with the blaze of angel’s wings which trembled 
with their songs: then we have symbolic vision. And sometimes we have 
that which partakes of each, as when (as Adamnan tells us in his third 
book) Colum saw Angels standing upon the rocks on the opposite side of 
the Sound which divides Iona from the Ross of Mull, calling to his soul to 
cross to them, yet, as thay assembled and beckoned, mysteriously and sud- 
denly restrained, for his hour was not come. 

And in all actual vision there is gradation; from what is so common, 
premonition, to what is not common, prescience, and to what is rare, 
revelation. Thus, when the labourers on Iona looked up from the fields 
and saw the aged Abbot whom they so loved, borne in a wagon to give 
them benediction at seed-sowing, many among them knew that they would 
not see Colum again, and Colum knew it, and so shared that premonition. 
And when, many years before, he and the Abbot Comgell, returning 
from a futile conference of the kings Aedh and Aidan, rested by a 
spring, concerning which Colum said that the day would come when it 
would be filled with human blood, “ because my people, the Hy-Neill, and 
the Pictish folk, thy relations according to the flesh, will wage war by 
this fortress of Cethirn close by,” Congell learned, through Colum’s fore- 
knowledge, of what did in truth come to pass. Again, when Colum bade 
a brother go three days thence to the sea-shore on the west side of Iona, 
and be in readiness to help ‘‘a certain guest, a crane to wit, beaten by 
the winds during long and circuitous and aerial flights, which will arrive 
after the ninth hour of the day very weary and sore distressed,” and bade 
him to lift it and tend it lovingly for three days and three nights till it 
should have strength to return to “its former sweet home,” and to do this 
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out of love and courtesy because ‘‘it comes from our fatherland ”—and 
when all happens and is done as the Saint foretold and commanded, then 
we have revelation, the vision that is absolute, that knowledge which is 
the atmosphere of the inevitable. It would take a book, indeed, to tell all 
the stories of Columba’s visionary and prophetic powers. That I dwell so 
long upon him as it is, is because he is himself Iona. Columba is Christian 
Iona, as much as Iona is Icolmkill. I have often wondered (because of a 
passage in Adamnan), if the island be not indeed named after him, the 
Dove; for as Adamnan says incidentally, the name Columba is identical 
with the Hebrew name Jonah, also signifying a Dove, and by the Hebrews 
pronounced Iona. 

It is enough now to recall that this man, so often erring but so human 
always, in whose life we see the soul of Iona as ina glass, is become the 
archetype of his race, as Iona is the microcosm of the Gaelic world. That 
he came into this life heralded by dreams and visions, that from his youth 
onward to old age he knew every mystery of dream and vision, and that 
before and after his death his soul was revealed to others through dreams 
and visions, is but an added hieratic grace: yet we do well to recall often 
how these dreams before and these visions after were angelical, and nobly 
beautiful; how there was left of him, and to his little company, and to us 
for remembrance, that last signal vision of a blaze of angelic wings, more 
intolerable than the sun at noon, the tempestuous multitude trembling with 
the storm of song. 


* 


I well recall meeting in Iona in my childhood an old man who had 
come from the Glens of Antrim, to me memorable because he was the last 
Gaelic minstrel of the old kind I have seen. 

“It was a poor land, Antrim,” he said, ‘‘ with no Gaelic, a bitter lot o’ 
Protestantry, and little music.” 

I remember, too, his adding in effect :— 

‘It is in the west you should be if you want music and men and women 
without coldness or the hard mouth. In Donegal and Mayo, and all down 
Connemara way to the cliffs of Moher, you'll hear the wind an’ the voices 0’ 
the Shee with never a man to curse the one or the other.” I asked him 
why he had come to Iona. It was to see the isle of Colum, he said, “ St. 
Bridget’s Brother, God bless the pair av thim.’’ He was on his way to 
Oban, thence to go to a far place in the Athole country, where his 
daughter had married a factor who had returned to his own land from the 
Irish West, the woman the more dear to the old man because his only 
living blood-kin, and because she had called her little girl by the name of 
the old harper’s long lost love, ‘‘my love and my wife.” 

The last harper, though he had not his harp with him. He had come 
from Drogheda in a cattle-boat to Islay (whence he had sailed in a fishing- 
smack to Iona) and his friend the mate had promised to leave the harp 
and his other belongings at Oban in safe keeping. He had with him, how- 
ever, a small instrument that he called his little Clar. It was something 
between a guitar and a cithern, suggestive of a primitive violin, and he 
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played on it sometimes with his fingers, sometimes with a short bit of wood 
like a child’s tipeat ; and, he said, could make good music with a hazel- 
wand, or the dry straight rod of a quicken when that was to be had. He said 
this quaint instrument had come down to him through fifty-one generations ; 
literally ‘* eleven and twice twenty sheanairean” (grandfathers, or elders, or 
forbears),”’ of whom he could, at any moment, give the pedigree of “ ceithir 
deuy air ‘fhichead, “four and ten upon twenty,” that is, to translate the 
Gaelic method of enumeration, “ thirty-four.” 

This was at the house of a minister then lodging in the island, and it 
was he who hosted the old harper. He told me, later, that he had no doubt 
this antique instrument was the old-world cruit, the Welsh crwth of to-day, 
and the once colloquial Lowland ‘crowther” akin to the Roman canora 
cythara, the “ forbear” of the modern Spanish guitar. To this day, I may 
add, the Highlanders (at least in the west) call the guitar the Cruit-Spanteach. 
There seem to have been four kinds of “harp” in the old days: the clar 
or clarsach, the kairneen (ceirnine), the kreemtheencrooth (cream thine 
cruit), and the cionar cruit. The clarsach was the harp proper; that is, the 
small Celtic harp. The ceirnine was the smaller hand-harp. The ‘ cream- 
thine cruit” had six strings, and was probably used chiefly at festivals, 
possibly for a strong sonance to accentuate chants; while the cionar cruit 
had ten strings, and was played either by a bow, or with a wooden or other 
instrument. It must have been a cionar cruit, ancient, or a rude later-day 
iunitation, that the old harper had. 

Poor old man, I fear he never played on his harp again; for I learned 
later that he had found his Athole haven broken up, and his daughter and 
her husband about to emigrate to Canada, so that he went with them, and 
died on the way—perhaps as much from the mountain-longing and home. 
sickness as from any more tangible ill. 

I have a double memento of him that I value. In Islay he had bought, 
or been given, a little book of Gaelic songs (the Scoto-Gaelic must have 
puzzled him sorely, poor old eirionnach), and this he left behind him, and 
my minister friend gave it to me, with much of the above noted down on 
its end-pages. The little book had been printed early in the century, and 
was called Ceilleirean Binn nan Creagan Aosda, literally, ‘‘ Melodious Little 
Warblings from the Aged Rocks"; and it has always been dear to me 
because of one phrase in it about birds, where the unknown Gaelic singer 
calls them ‘‘clann bheag’ nam preas,” the small clan of the bushes, 
equivalent in English to ‘‘ the children of the bushes.” This occurs in a 
lovely verse :— 

‘* Mu'n cuairt do bhruachaibk ard mo glinn, 
Biodh luba gheug a ’s orra blath, 
’s clann bheag’ nam preas a’ tabhairst seinn 
Do chreagaibh aosd oran graidh.”’ 


(“ Along the lofty sides of my glen let there be bending boughs clad 
in blossom, and the children of the bushes making the aged rocks re-echo 
their songs of love ’)—truly a characteristic Gaelic wish, characteristically 
expressed, 

And though this that I am about to say did not happen on Iona, I may 
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tell it here, for it was there, and from an islander, I heard it, an old man 
herding among the troubled rocky pastures of Sguir Mor and Cnoc na 
Fhiona in the south of that western part called Sliav Starr—one translation 
of which might be Wuthering Heights, for the word can be rendered wind- 
blustery, or wind-noisy ; though I fancy that starr is, on Iona, commonly 
taken to mean a strong, coarse grass. (Fhiona here I take not to be the 
genitive of a name, nor that of ‘ wine,’ but a mis-spelling of fionna, grain). 

When he was a boy he was in the island of Barra, he said, and he had a 
foster brother called Iain Macneil. Iain was born with music in his mind, 
for though he was ever a poor creature as a man, having as a child eaten of 


the bird’s heart, he could hear a power o’ wonder in the wind.’ He had | 


never come to any good, in a worldly sense, my old herdsman Micheil 
said: but it was not from want of cleverness only, but because “ he had 
enough with his music.” ‘Poor man, he failed in everything he did but 
that—and, sure, that was not against him, for is ann air an traghadh a 
rugadh e-—wasn't he born when the tide was ebbing?’’ Besides, there was 
a mystery. Iain’s father was said to be an Iona man, but that was only a 
politeness and a play upon words (The Holy Isle of the Western Sea could 
mean either Iona or the mystic Hy-Brasil, or Tir-na-thonn of the under- 
world): for he had no mortal father, but a man of the Smiling Distant 
People was his father. Iain’s mother had loved her Le«nian-shee, her 
fairy sweetheart, but that love is too strong for a woman to bear, and she 
died. Pefore Iain was born she lay under a bush of whitethorn, and her 
Leannan appeared to her. ‘‘I can’t give you life,” he said, ‘‘ unless you'll 
come away with me.” But she would not: for she wished the child to have 
Christian baptism. ‘ Well, good-bye,’’ he said, ‘‘ but you are a weak love. 
A woman should care more for her lover than her child. - But I'll do this: 
I'll give the child the dew, an’ he won't die, an’ we'll take him away when 
we want him. An’ fora gift to him, you can have either beauty or music.” 
‘*T don’t want the dew,’ she said, ‘‘ for I’d rather he lay below the grass 
beside me when his time comes: an’ as for beauty, it’s been my sorrow. 
But because I love the songs you have sung to me, an’ wooed me with, an’ 
made me forget to hide my soul from you—an’ it fallen as helpless as a 
broken wave on deep sand—let the leanabh have the linn-beul and the 
lamh clarsaireachd ” (let the child have the melodious mouth and the harping 
hand). 

And truly enough Iain Macneil, “ went away.” He went back to his 
own people. It must have been a grief to him not to lie under the grass 
beside his mother, but it was not for his helping. For days before 
he mysteriously disappeared he went about making a ciucharan like a 
November wind, a singular plaintive moaning. When asked by his foster- 
brother Micheil why he was not content, he answered only ‘‘ Far am bi mo 
ghaol, bidh mo thathaich” (where my Love is, there must my returning 
feet be). He had, for days, said Micheil, the mournful crying in the 
ear that is so often a presage of death or sorrow: and himself had said 

(1) An allusion to the Hebridean proverb, Ma di’ itheas tu cridh’ an ecin, bidh do 


chridhe air chrith vid’ bheo (“if you eat the bird’s heart, your heart will palpitate for 
ever’’). 
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once ‘* Tha ’n éabh a’ m’ chenais "—the cry is in my ear. When he went 
away, that going was the way of the snow. 


% 7 * 


Two or three years ago I heard a boatman of Iona using a singular 
phrase, to the effect that a certain deed was as kindly a thought as that of 
the piper who played to St. Micheil in his grave. I had‘never heard of this 
before, or anything like, nor have I since, on lip or in book. He told me 
that he spoke of a wandering piper known as Piobaire Raonull Dall, Blind 
Piper Ronald, who fifty years or so ago used to wander through the isles 
and west Highlands ; and how he never failed to play a spring on his pipes, 
either to please or to console, or may be to air a lament for what’s lost now 
and can’t come again, when on any holy day he stood before a figure of the 
Virgin (as he might well do in Barra or South Uist), or by old tombs or 
habitations of saints. 

My friend’s father, or one of his people, once, in the Kyles of Bate, when 
sailing past the little ruinous graveyard of Kilmichael on the Bute Shore, 
had come upon Raonull Dall, pacing slowly before the broken stones and 
the little cell which legend says is both the hermitage and the grave of St. 
Micheil. When asked what he was playing and what for, in that lonely 
spot, he said it was an old ancient pibroch, the Gathering of the Clerics, 
which he was playing just to cheer the heart of the good man down below. 
When told that St. Micheil would be having his fill of good music where he 
was, the old man came away in the boat, and for long sat silent and 
strangely disheartened. I have more than once since then sailed from Tigna- 
bruaich or further Cantyre, to that little lonely ancient grave by the Kyles 
of Bute, and have wished that I too could play a spring upon the pipes, for 
if so I would play to the kind heart of “ Piobaire Raonull Dall.” 

Certainly St. Micheil has left his name in many places, from the shores 
of the Hebrides to the famous Mont St. Michel of Brittany, and I doubt not 
that everywhere an earlier folk, at the same places, called him Manannan. 
In a most unlikely place to find a record of old hymns and folk-songs, one 
of the volumes of Reports of the Highlands and Islands Commission, Mr. 
Carmichael, many years ago, contributed some of his unequalled store of 
Hebridean reminiscence and knowledge. Among these old things saved, 
there is none that is better worth saving than the beautiful Catholic hymn 
or invocation sung at the time of the midsummer migration to the hill- 
pastures. In this sheiling-hymn the three powers who are invoked are 
St. Micheil (for he is a patron saint of horses and travel as well as of the 
sea and seafarers), St. Columba, guardian of cattle, and the Virgin Mary, 
‘‘Mathair Uain ghil,’’ “‘ Mother of the White Lamb,” as the tender Gaelic 
has it, who is so beautifully called the golden-haired Virgin Shepherdess. 
It is pleasant to think of Columba, who loved animals, and whose care of 
his shepherd-people was always so great, as having become the patron 
saint of cattle. It is thus that the gods are shaped out of a little mortal 
clay, the great desire of the heart, and immortal dreams. 

I have heard a paraphrase of this hymn both in Gaelic and English, on 
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Iona ; and once, off Soa, a little island to the south of Icolmkill, took down 
a verse which I thought was local, but which afterwards I found (with very 
slight variance) in Mr. Carmichael’s Governmental Uist Record. It was sung 
by Barra fishermen, and ran in effect: “O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! 
O Holy Trinity, be with us day and night. On the crested wave as on the 
mountain side! Our Mother, Holy Mary Mother, has her arm under our 
head: our pillow is the arm of Mary, Mary the Holy Mother.” 

It is perhaps the saddest commentary that could be made on what 
we have lost that the children of those who were wont to go to rest, or 
upon any adventure, or to stand in the shadow of death, with some such 
words as— 

‘« My soul is with the Light on the mountains, 
Archangel Micheil shield my soul !’’ 


now go or stand in a scornful or heedless silence, or without remembrance, 
as others did who forgot to trim their lamps. 

Who now would go up to the hill-pastures singing the Beannachadh 
Buachailleag, the Herding Blessing ? With the passing of the old language 
the old solemnity goes, and the old beauty, and tho old patient loving 
wonder. I do not like to think of what songs are likely to replace the 
Herdin: Blessing, whose first verse runs thus :— 


‘* T place this flock before me, 
As was ordained by the King of the World, 
Mary Virgin to keep them, to wait them, to watch them, 
On hill, and glen, and plain, 
On hill, in glen, on plain.” 


How common the foolish utterance of narrow lives, that all these old 
ways of thought are superstitious. To have a superstition is, for these, 
a worse ill than to have a shrunken soul. I do not believe in spells and 
charms and foolish incantations, but I think that ancient wisdom out of the 
simple and primitive heart of an older time is not an ill heritage, and if to 
believe in the power of the spirit is to be superstitious, I am well content 
to be of the company that is now forsaken. 

But even in what may more fairly be called superstitions, have we surety 
that we have done well in our exchange ? 

A short while ago I was on the hills above one of the much-frequented lochs 
in eastern Argyll. A crowd of “Glasgow Fair’’ excursionists had landed 
from the steamer; degraded in aspect, in mien, in language. I thought of 
the islanders, so blithe on occasion and yet so temperate in all things ; 
so dignified in speech, so simple, so courteous ; and my heart sank. In this 
maelstrom of the cities the old race perishes, drowns. Something brought 
to my mind, as I went further up into the clean solitudes, one of the 
verses of this Herding Blessing— 


‘* From rocks, from snow-wreaths, from streams, 
From crooked ways, from destructive pits, 
From the arrows of the slim fairy women, 

From the heart of envy, the eye of evil, 
Keep us, Holy St. Bride.” 
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‘From the arrows of the slim fairy women.” Ah, how they would 
laugh at that, these people, and, I fear, not they alone. And I—do 
I believe that ? At least it will be admitted that it is worth a belief; it is 
a gate into a lovely world; it is a secret garden where are old sweet 
echoes ; it has the rainbow-light of poetry. Is it not poetry? And I—Oh 
yes, I believe it, that superstition ; a thousandfold more real is it, more 
believable, than that coarse-tongued, ill-mannered, boorish people, desperate 
in slovenly pleasure. For that will stay, and they will go. And if Iam 
wrong, then I will rather go with it than ‘stay with them. And yet— 
surely, surely, the day will come when this sordidness of life as it is so often 
revealed to us will sink into deep waters, and the stream become purified, 
and again by its banks be seen the slim fairy women of health and beauty, 
and all noble and dignified things. 

This is a far cry from Iona! And I had meant to write only of how I 
heard so recently as three or four summers ago a verse of the Uist Herding 
Chant. It was recited to me, overagainst Din-I, by a friend who is a 
crofter in that part of Iona. It was not quite as Mr. Carmichael translates it, 
but near enough. The Rann Buachhailleag is, I should add, addressed ta 
the cattle. 

“‘ The protection of God and Columba 
Encompass your going and coming, 


And about you be the milkmaid of the smooth white palms, 
Bridget of the clustering hair, golden brown.’’ 


On Iona, however, there is, so far as I remember, no special spot sacred 
to St. Micheil, but there is a legend that on the night Columba died 
Micheil came over the waves on a rippling flood of light, which was a cloud 
of angelic wings, and that he sang a hymn to the soul of the saint before it 
took flight for its heavenly fatherland. No one heard that hymn save Colum, 
but I think that he who first spoke of it remembered a more ancient legend 
of how Manannan came to Cuchullin when he was in the Country of the 
Shee, when Liban laughed. 


I have before me a little book on Iona, written by the one man who, 
better than any other, might be expected to tell us, not about Iona, which 
many could do, but of Iona, which few can do. But MacCailein Mor has 
not given us what we would so gladly have had from him. Ido not say 
this in reproach, for a book is to be judged by its fulfilment of aim and not 
by what it foregoes, As a little volume to tell the visitor about Iona the 
Duke’s book is excellent; it is a matter of regret only that he, in whose 
overlordship the island is, did not care also to write of Iona. 

How many “history-books’’ there are like that! Dead leaves. The 
simile is a travesty, for there is no little russet leaf of the forest that would 
not carry more real, more intimate knowledge. There is no leaf that could 
not reveal mystery of form, mystery of colour, wonder of structure, secret 
of growth, the law of harmony : that could not testify to birth, and change, 
and decay, and death; and what book tells us more ?—that could not, 
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to the inward ear, bring the sound of the south wind making a greenness in 
the woods of Spring, the west wind calling his brown and red flocks to the 
fold. 

But why do I speak of the Duke of Argyll’s Jona? Only because so 
splendid an opportunity was lost. He of all men should not have fallen 
short of it, and perhaps he, or one of his people, will yet give us what we 
await. 

* ‘ % 

As I write,' I look seaward from the hill-slope of Din-I of Iona. Yes, 
even in this Isle of Joy, as it seems in this dazzle of golden light and 
splashing wave, there is the like mortal gloom and immortal mystery which 
moved the minds of the old seers and bards. Yonder, where that thin 
spray quivers against the thyme-set cliff, is the Spouting Cave, where to 
this day the Mar-Tarbh, dread creature of the sea, swims at the full of the 
tide. Beyond, out of sight behind these heights, is Port-na-Churaich, where, 
a thousand years ago, Columba landed in his coracle. Here, eastward, is 
the landing-place for the dead of old, brought hence out of Christendom 
for sacred burial in the Isle of the Saints. All the story of the Gael is here. 
Tona is the microcosm of the Gaelic world. 

Last night, about the hour of the sun’s going, I lay upon the heights near 
the Cave, overlooking the Machar—the sandy, rock-frontiered plain of 
dunecland on the west side of Iona, exposed to the Atlantic. There was 
neither bird nor beast, nor living thing to see, save one solitary human 
creature, The man toiled at kelp-burning. I watched the smoke till it 
merged into the}sea-mist that came creeping swiftly out of the north, and 
down from Dan-I eastward. At last nothing was visible. The mist 
shrouded everything. I could hear the dull, rhythmic beat of the waves. 
That was all. No sound, nothing visible. 

It was, or seemed, a long while before a rapid thud-thud trampled the 
heavy air. Then I heard the rush, the stamping and neighing of some 
young mares pasturing there, as they raced to and fro, bewildered or 
mayhap only in play. A glimpse I caught of three, with flying manes and 
tails; the others were blurred shadows only. A swirl, and the mist dis- 
closed them: a swirl, and the mist enfolded them again. Then silence 
once more, 

Abruptly, though not for a long time thereafter, the mist rose and drifted 
seaward. 

All was as before. The kelp-burner still stood straking the smouldering 
seaweed. Above him a column ascended, bluely spiral, dusked with 
shadow. 

The kelp-burner—who is he but the Gael of the Isles ? Who but the Gael 
in his old-world sorrow ? The mist falls and the mist rises. He is there all 
the same, behind it, part of it; and the column of smoke is the incense out 
of his longing heart that desires heaven and earth, and is dowered only 
with poverty and pain, hunger and weariness, a little isle of the seas, a 
great hope, and the love of love. 

e * & 

(1) The following two-score lines were written for a preface to The Sin Eater, 

published some four years ago. 
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Bat... . to the Island-story once more! Some day, surely, the his- 
torian of Iona will appear. I do not overlook the admirable works written 
on the Columban Church, on the Culdees of Iona, on its archeological 
remains, on every period of its ecclesiastical history : from Dr. Skene’s to 
that of the latest historian of the Celtic Church. But these are all chapters, 
often invaluable and all profoundly interesting, for the one historian to take 
up aud put down, and relate in a new way that shall be the one way. 


What a book it will be! It will reveal to us the secret of what Oisln sang ; 
what Merlin knew ; what Columba dreamed ; what Adamnan hoped : it will 
tell us what this little “‘ lamp of Christ’ was to pagan Europe; what incense 
of testimony it fluag upon the winds; what saints and heroes went out of it ; 
how tke dust of kings and princes was brought there to mingle with its sands ; 
how the noble and the ignoble came to it across long seas and perilous 
countries. It will tell, too, how the Danes despoiled the Isles of the West, 
and left not only their seed for the strengthening of an older race, but 
imageries and words, words and imageries so alive to-day that the listener 
in the mind may hear the cries of the viking above the voice of the Gael 
and the more ancient tongue of the Pict. It will tell, too, how the nettle 
came to shed her snow above king’s heads, and the thistle to wave where 
bishop’s mitres stood; how a simple people out of the hills and moors, 
remembering ancient wisdom or blindly cherishing forgotten symbols, 
sought here the Fount of Youth ; and how slowly a long sleep fell upon the 
island, and only the grasses shaken in the wind, and the wind itself, and 
the broken shadows of dreams in the minds of the old held the secret of 
Jona. And at the last—with what lift, with what joy—it will tell how once 
more the doves of hope and peace are seen above its white sands—this litt’e 
holy land! This little holy land! Ah, white doves, come again! A 
thousand thousand wait. 

Trona MActrop. 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFESSOR WARD’S REJOINDER. 
To the Editor of THe ForRTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Srr,—I cannot undertake to follow Professor Ward through the ins and 
outs of his reply. I can do no more than notice a few salient points. 

He devotes a page to discussing my use of the words “force” and 

“energy,” as though that use were essentially relevant to the issues raised 
in First Principles. Relinquishment of the distinction would not in the 
least affect the general doctrine set forth. Even in Pure Physics the 
naming is practically indifferent : witness the fact that Professor Tait, in 
his recent little work, Newton’s Laws of Motion (p. 3), deliberately reverts 
to the use of the word “ force ” in place of “ energy,” partly for conveni- 
ence, partly because Newton used it. But perhaps I mistake. Perhaps 
Professor Ward’s motive was that of bringing forward his own solution of 
the mystery of matter. According to him, the force “by which matter 
occupies space is really itself energy and nothing else.” (Query, myriads 
of nothings vibrating rapidly !) How did he learn this? Already we 
know from him that “Nature is Spirit.” The two propositions are 
evidently akin, and may be bracketed as of equal values. 
' He continues to harp upon the fact that the two volumes treating of 
Inorganic Evolution were omitted by me ; insisting that the fabric of con- 
clusions drawn is vitiated by the omission. Observe the alternatives 
implied by him. Execution of the works dealing with Organic and Super- 
organic Evolution was thought by most to be impossible, and if preceded 
by. works dealing with Inorganic Evolution would have been quite impos- 
sible. But in the absence of the part dealing with Inorganic Evolution 
the rest, according to Professor Ward, lacks ‘adequate foundations” and 
is valueless. Thus it was useless to try the one course ; it was useless to 
pursue the other ; therefore nothing should have been attempted. It was 
not allowable to leave the earliest stages hypothetical ; and, beginning with 
the chemical elements as we know them, to trace out later stages of evolu- 
tion as onforming to one law. And then, when it was pointed out that 
the gan was not wholly vacant, but that (in addition to the sketch of 
Inorganic Evolution in First Principles) five sets of evidences I had given 
implied that the chemical elements have been evolved, these are cavalierly 
passed over as having been set forth in three pages of a “fugitive essay.” ! 

There is no misrepresentation, however extreme, which Professor Ward 
will not defend. He endeavours to show that he was justified in debiting 
me with his grotesque fancy of a “ wabbling” universe. In the prelimi- 
nary account of Equilibration in general, 1 named a case in which, on the 
way towards complete moving equilibrium, a minor motion is dissipated, 
leaving the rest to continue—the familiar case of a “wabbling” top (a 
case, observe) in which we may watch the successive equilibrations of com- 


(1) Fugitive, in the sense of being a review-article, but not otherwise :—not fugitive, 
ane it contained disproofs of the belief then current among astronomers, but now 
abandoned, that the nebule are remote galaxies (see Proctor’s Old and New Astronomy, 
p. 726) :—not fugitive, since the conclusion drawn respecting the Sun’s photosphere (at 
variance with conclusions then held) was, two years after, verified in chief measure by 
the discoveries of Kirchoff and Bunsen. 
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bined movements. Whereupon Professor Ward represents me as implying 
that in all cases successive equilibrations involve this motion. He assumes 
that if a minor motion is in one case dissipated during the process called 
‘“wabbling,” then in every other case “ wabbling” must acccompany the dissi- 
pation of a minor motion ; and he does this in spite of the fact that imme- 
diately before the mention of this case, other cases are given in which 
minor motions are dissipated without any such accompaniment, and though 
subsequently other such cases are given! But nowif, as he tacitly asserts, 
this conception is extended by me to the Universe (I suppose he means 
our Sidereal System), it can only be on condition that I have alleged or 
assumed that our Sidereal System is progressing towards a moving equili- 
brium. But I have expressed the reverse belief. Necessarily, then, I 
eannot possibly have ascribed to it any motion regarded as accompanying 
its progress towards equilibrium. Professor Ward tacitly asserts that | 
ascribe a certain trait to a certain motion, while I deny that there exists 
that motion of which it is a trait ! 

But in his futile endeavour to free himself from this charge of misrepre- 
sentation, he commits sundry other misrepresentations. In the paragraph 
in question (Fort. REv., p. 471) he first speaks of me as denying a moving 
equilibrium to “ stellar systems” (systems homologous with our Solar 
System), about which I have said not a word, and then, six lines later, he 
refers to “ our Sidereal System” as the system in question : two contradic- 
tory interpretations. Next with marvellous courage he says :—‘ The 
little that is known concerning the distribution and motion of our Sidereal 
System points clearly to the existence of stable arrangements [a moving 
equilibrium] comparable to that of the Solar System, but of greater com- 
plexity.” Much raising of eyebrows will, I think, be caused among astro- 
nomers who see this passage, considering that they are not yet agreed as 
to the structure of our Sidereal System, much less as to the motions of 
its parts—considering, too, that the irregularities of the Milky Way negative 
equilibrium, moving or other. He goes on to say that I have quoted a 
passage from Sir John Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy, “in which this 
view is maintained.” On turning to the passage named (5th Edition, pp. 
641-2), it will be seen that Sir John Herschel makes no reference whatever 
to our Sidereal System, but speaks of small star-clusters, no one of which 
forms a ten-thousandth part of our Sidereal System—globular and diffused 
clusters visible only through telescopes. And then, lastly, it will be seen 
that Sir John Herschel does not allege moving equilibrium even in any one 
of these, but contends that after collisions among its members those 
“which remain outstanding after such conflicts must ultimately give rise 
to circulation of a permanent character.” That is to say, there is no 
moving equilibrium among the members of one of these minute groups at 
present, but one will eventually arise. And yet this passage is said to 
support a belief in the stable arrangements of our Sidereal System! Three 
misrepresentations in one paragraph while defending the original one ! 

After this it would be absurd to pursue the examination. Any one 
may test these statements at the nearest good library, and having verified 
them may draw his own conclusion respecting the worth of Professor 
Ward’s reply and of his criticisms at large. 

Iam, &c., 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
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“THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSKIN,” 
To the Editor of THE FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Srr,—Mr. H. H. Statham, in his depreciation of Mr. Ruskin as a writer 
on Art, says of Modern Painters, that “the contradictions in it are so bare- 
faced and presposterous as to nullify any value which it could be supposed 
to have, and which the author evidently considered it to have, as a 
didactic treatise on Art.” The truth about Ruskin is, we are told, that 
“he had no settled or permanent conditions at all.” In support of these 
propositions Mr. Statham resorts to quotations so misleading and mis- 
understanding so witless, that I hope you wiil permit a brief exposure of 
them. 

For the sake of brevity, I will confine my remarks to what Mr. Statham 
adduces as his principal instance of Mr. Ruskin’s “ contradictions ”—“ the 
most extraordinary lapse,” he calls it, “of all in Modern Painters.” This is 
said to consist in “the dictum as to the objects of landscape-painting, con- 
trasted with the description of Turner’s own practice.” Mr. Statham makes 
“the dictum ” out of one paraphrase and one quotation. The paraphrase 
is :— 

“The object of landscape-painting, we are told, is the faithful repre- 
sentation of nature in all her detail—‘rejecting nothing, selecting 
nothing, and scorning nothing.’ ” 

The quotation is :— 

‘Every alteration of the features of nature has its origin in power- 
less indolence or blind audacity ; in the folly which forgets, or the 
insolence which desecrates works which it is the pride of angels to 
know, and their privilege to love.” 


With this dictum, Mr. Statham contrasts Mr. Ruskin’s description of 
Turner's treatment of the Pass of Faido:— 

“ He describes, with entire approval, how Turner altered the whole 
scene to suit his own pictorial idea; ‘the whole place is altered in 
scale’; the trees at the base of a precipitous rock are omitted, 
because they dwarfed the scale of the precipice ; the mountains in 
the distance ‘he raises . . . putting three or four ranges instead of 
one’; ‘the few trees in the hollow of the glen he feels to be con- 
trary to the spirit of the stones, and fells them, as he did the others,’ 
and so on ; complacently describing his idolised and ideal landscape 
artist as doing everything which he has elsewhere described as 
‘ powerless indolence or blind audacity !’” 


Mr. Statham concludes his exposition with a mark of exclamation to 
signalise his discomfiture of poor Mr. Ruskin. I think the reader, if he 
has the patience to follow my corrections, will transfer the mark to the 
Reviewer. For the fact is, that Mr. Statham, in producing his appearance 
of self-contradictions in Mr. Ruskin, has (1) grossly garbled one passage, 
and (2), in the case of the other, has represented Mr. Ruskin as speaking 
of one thing, whereas in reality he is speaking of another. In proving 
these propositions, I shall supply what Mr. Statham omits, the precise 
references, so that the reader may readily, if he chooses, test the truth of 
what I say. 

The passage about “ rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning 
nothing,” comes from Modera Puinters, Vol. I., Part I., Sec. VL, Ch. TIL. 
§ 20, 21. Mr. Statham cites it as a definition of “the object of landscape- 
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painting.” It is nothing of the kind. It ineulcates a method of study, a 
means of mastery, not a philosophy of Art. Mr. Statham has no excuse 
for his perversion, for the marginal summaries supplied in the text accu- 
rately pag the argument. They are :— 


“8 OD, —Brilliancy of execution or efforts at invention not to be 
tolerated i in young artists. §21.—The duty and after privileges of 
all students.” 


The full text of Mr. Ruskin’s counsels will show how utterly misleading 
is Mr. Statham’s summary :— 

“Making the early works of Turner their example, as his latest ae to 
be their object of emulution, (young artists) should go to Nature in all 
singleness of heart, and walk with her laboriously and trustingly, 
having no other thoughts but how best to penetrate her meaning, and 
remember her instruction ; rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and 
scorning nothing ; believing all things to be right and good, and rejoicing g 
always in the truth, Then, when their memories are stored, and their 
imaginations fed, and their hands firm, let them take up the scarlet 
and the gold, give the reins to their fancy, and show us what their 
heads are made of. We will follow them wherever they choose to 
lead ; we will check at nothing ; they are then our masters, and are 
fit to be so. They have placed themselves above our criticism, and 
we will listen to their words in all faith and humility ; but not unless 
they themselves have before bowed, in the same submission, to a 
higher Authority and Master.” 


I ask special attention to the words I have italicised above. It will be 
seen that Mr. Ruskin’s advice to young students, so far from involving 
any inconsistency with his subsequent praise of Turner’s later work, was 
actually directed towards showing them how they might hope to emulate 
that work. 

The reason for his advice is very simple. Mr. Ruskin never denied cr 
disparaged the value of imagination in landscape-painting. What he 
always maintained is, that imagination must be founded on truth of form, 
or “ vital” truth, as he sometimes calls it. Topographical accuracy is one 
thing ; it has its place and value in Art, but it is a lower form of Art than 
imaginative impression. Truth of form is another thing ; it is vital, and 
must never be sacrificed to ideal generalisations resulting in unnatural 
forms. A painter may, or may not, be justified in moving a tree from 
this place to that ; he cannot be justified in making an oak move like 
“india-rubber.” 

This elementary distinction between topographical and formal truth is 
lost on Mr. Statham. But here again he is without excuse; for the second 
passage which he cites above is torn from a context which explains the 
point in question with the utmost perspicuity. Here it is :— 


“The violation of specific force, the utter abandonment of all organic 
and individual character of object (numberless examples of which 
from the works of the old masters are given in the following pages) 
is constantly held up by the unthinking critic as the foundation 
of the grand or historical style, and the first step to the attainment 
of a pure ideal. Now, there is but one grand style in the treatment 
of all subjects whatsoever, and that style is based on the perfect know- 
ledge, and consists in the simple unencumbered rendering, of the 
specific characters of the given object, be it man, beast, or flower. 
Every change, caricature, or abandonment of such specific character is 
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as destructive of grandeur as it is of truth, of beauty as of propriety. 
Every alteration of the features of nature has its origin, either in 
powerlessness indolence or blind audacity, &c. (Preface to second 
edition of Modern Painters, p. xxiv., in edition of 1873.) 


Every intelligent reader will see that there is no inconsistency whatever 
between this insistence upon truth of specific form and the licence after- 
wards allowed to Turner in topographical detail (Modern Painters, vol. iv., 
ch. 2, “ Of Turnerian Topography ”). 

Mr. Statham, in ignoring this distinction, has, I submit, demonstrated 
nothing except his own inability to read or quote aright the author he 
criticises. One “truth about Ruskin” is this, that he is a writer of keen 
analytical method and of great precision in language. ‘‘ Aristotle,” says 
Fielding, “is not such a fool as many people believe who never read a 
syllable of his works.” Nor is Ruskin such a fool as many people suppose 
who have read him without care and without understanding. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
E. T. Cook. 

Lonpon, March, 1900. 


ONE CAUSE OF OUR DEFEATS: THE SERVICE RIFLE. 

To the Editor of THE ForTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Sir,—Shortly after passing revises of above article in the March number of 
this Review, a technical work placed at my disposal by one of the Embassies 
brought home to me the fact that a mistake had found its way into my 
paper. It was, however, too late to rectify the error, and I therefore take 
an early opportunity of setting it right. It occurred by copying certain 
statistical details, without further verification, from a table contained in 
the leading English text-book on rifles. On page 376, where I speak of 
the Spanish Mauser, the weight of its ammunition should read : loaded 
373°5 grs., and the weight of the bullet 172°8 grs. The author of the 
text-book above referred to acknowledges that the mistakes are his, and 
has expressed his gratitude to me for drawing his attention to them. 

Yours obediently, 
W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 
March oth, 1900. 


THE “CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ACT” OF 1876. 
To the Editor of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Sir,—The Zoophilist says that its readers will find Mr. Coleridge’s article 
in the FORTNIGHTLY “more brilliant and convincing than anything that 
has yet appeared from Mr. Coleridge’s pen.” 

Even this faint praise is exaggerated, as most things are in the Zoophi- 
list. Mr. Coleridge must be answered here very shortly, point by point, 
and must look elsewhere for fuller information.’ 


1. He can obtain pro forma copies, i.e., forms of application for license 
and certificates under the Act, from Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode., 


(1) Experiments on Animals. By Stephen Paget. With an Introduction by Lord 
Lister. Unwin. 190). 
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2. The “ unknown conditions ” imposed on certificates were described, 
at some length, by the Home Secretary in Parliament, July 11th, 
1898. 

3. The words “Serious operations in which the use of anesthetics 
is wholly or partly dispensed with,” occur in the Home Secretary’s 
account of the restrictions imposed by the Home Office. Mr. 
Coleridge has blundered heavily here, confounding “serious ” 
with “painful.” Experiments on the higher animals, though 
they be painless, are rightly regarded by the Home Office as 
“serious,” and are restricted accordingly. 

4, Whena license is renewed, its attending certificate may be “allowed 
to continue in operation ” till the observations permitted under it 
are finished. Ifa new certificate be obtained, it will, of course, bear 
the same letter as its predecessor, if the line of research continue 
the same: thus Certificate A(1) may be succeeded by Certificate 
A (2), but they are both “ Certificate A.” 

5. Dr. Poore never signed any application, either for a license or a 
certificate, while he was either Assistant-Inspector or Inspector. 
Mr. Coleridge ought to know that the title “Professor of Clinical 
Medicine” is usually conferred upon all “full physicians” at 
University College Hospital. 

6. Every application for a license or a certificate must be signed by 
one President and one Professor. A list of the Presidents and 
Professors qualified to sign is given on each form of application. 
If the applicant himself be qualified to sign, he must not be his 
own sponsor ; and Professor Schiifer was bound, like less eminent 
people, to get two signatures, He got three, and put his own there 
as well. The Act says ‘one or more,” and he preferred to have 
“more.” And Mr, Coleridge knows this, of course. 

7. “In 1897, two persons performed vivisections without obtaining 
any licenses.” The Report, whence Mr. Coleridge got his in- 
formation, says :-— 


“Two licensees omitted to make the usual application for 
renewal of their licenses. . . . In each case the facts were reported 
in good faith by the licensees themselves, and in each case they 
expressed their deep regret at the inadvertence.” 


8. Among the “ safeguards against the infliction of unnecessary pain” 
are the “characters of the persons to whom licenses are given.” 
During 1898 there were 241 licensees in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland (of whom 62 performed no experiments that year). Of 
these 241, there is one, an eminent bacteriologist, whose evidence 
before the 1875 Commission is still preserved in the reading- 
room of the British Museum, and may still be served up once 
more against him. That is good enough—anything is good 
enough—for Mr. Coleridge. If you remind the Zoophilist how 
the “ Nine Circles ” was exposed in 1892, it says (March, 1900) 
that you are “raking-up evidence from the distant past, going back 
to an ancient incident, flogging a dead horse.” But Mr. Coleridge 
is not ashamed to rake-up a charge that is a quarter of a century 
old, in his wild effort to prove sti=1.-. “the safeguard is quite 
inoperative.” 

9. ‘A vivisector who vivisects where he likes, and only informs the 
Inspector where he did it after he has done it.” This sounds 
very bad; but Mr. Coleridge knows quite well that “the only 
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experiments performed elsewhere than at registered places, 
are inoculation operations in connection with the diseases of 
cattle.” (Home Secretary’s speech, July 22nd, 1898 ) 


Of course, the Act was drafted in the days before bacteriology, and the 
use of Certificate A for inoculations is a makeshift. But from twelve 
years’ watching of its administration, I can assure Mr. Coleridge that 
there is nothing horrible under its “ cloak of secrecy.” 

Your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN PAGET. 


DR. MIVART AND MR. LILLY. 
To the Editer of THE FortTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Sin,—In a ictter published in your issue of this month, Dr. Mivart, 
replying to one of mine, which appeared in your February number, observes 
that while his objection is to the continued teaching of “ traditional views 
which have become doubtful, . . . Mr Lilly appears to consider that 
40 change of teaching need take place till a denonstration of falsehood has 
been effected.” The italics, in both cases, are his. 

I have no intention of encountering Dr. Mivart in controversy, for which 
I have neither time, taste, nor talent. But, premising that a thing may be 
loubtful either objectively or subjectively, I would remark that a 
fundamental error of Dr. Mivart’s seems indicated by his employment of 
the two words to which he calls special attention by his italics. The 
certitudes reached by us in intellectual departments outside the sphere of 
the exact sciences, can never be demonstrated in the same way as those 
lying within that sphere. No man capable of exercising his reasoning 
faculty, can doubt that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. Euclid’s demonstration of the proposition commands universal 
assent. Plausible grounds may be urged for doubting the Theism which is 
the very foundation of theological science. What seems to me the 
strongest argument for it—the ethical argument urged so forcibly by 
Kant—does not necessarily command universal assent. But the fact that 
many cultivated and candid minds doubt what they call “the Theistic 
hypothesis,” is, surely, not a sufficient reason for insisting that ministers of 
religion should label it doubtful. And here I may quote a passage from a 
letter of Cardinal Newman to me, dated October 15th, 1884. 

“As to the question of probability, I think you have said somewhere 
that you follow Butler in considering probability to be the guide of life. 
This has a good sense and a bad. Anglicans, even Keble (?) mean by 
probability merely a practical probability, which is safe to act upon, 
whether true or not; whereas Catholics hold that it is a real speculative 
assent (or certitude) to a truth, though arising, not from demonstration, 
bat as the result of the combination and joint force, equivalent to 
demonstration, of many separate probabilities ; how many and how strong, 
in order to such an equivalence, being left to the decision of the 
Gpovnors, Which go by rules too subtle for analysis.” 

It is, of course, in what Cardinal Newman calls “the good sense ” of the 
words, that I hold probability to be the guide of life. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. S. Liity. 

AtTurnzumM CLUB, 

March 7th. 
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THE LAMBETH DECISION. 
To the Editor of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I owe Mr. Dibdin an apology for an unintentional omission in my 
article in THe FoRTNIGHTLY Revirw of last month. In my previous 
article I said that Mr. Dibdin had misled the Archbishops on an important 
point by “a blunder not exposed at the time.” Opposing counsel had, as 
a matter of fact, controvertel Mr. Dibdin’s law on that point. But he 
made a plausible reply, and the subject dropped. I wrote privately to tell 
Mr. Dibdin that I would apologise in my next article in the FORTNIGHTLY 
for my mistake in thinking that his attention had not been called to the 
point. But I added that I intended to argue that his blunder remained. 
I made my promised apology in the article as originally written. But I 
was obliged, for want of space, to reserve for another opportunity the first 
part of my article, which was a reply to Professor Maitland. The apology 
to Mr. Dibdin happened to be in the omitted part, and I forgot to re- 
insert it in the part published. I left you, Sir, to decide which part should 
appear in last month’s FortnigutLty. I hope Mr, Dibdin will be satisfied 
with this explanation. 

My ‘controversial methods,” of which Mr. Dibdin complains, are to 
take my opponent’s cardinal points and answer them to the best of my 
ability, giving chapter and verse for my assertions. Mr. Dibdin’s contro- 
versial methods, judging by his letter in the last ForrnicuTLy REvIEw, 
is to evade his opponent’s cardinal points and obscure the real issues 
by incoherent digressions. I can show this in less space than he has 
occupied. 

1. Mr. Dibdin, while admitting that there was no positive evidence, 
argued that the Royal Assent was given to the Uniformity Act of 1549, 
basing his case on hypotheses and suggestions, every one of which I have 
refuted in the FORTNIGHTLY of March. He was met by the objection that, 
by the custom of Parliament, the Royal Assent put an end to the Session, 
which certainly did not end in the second year of Edward—the ‘crucial 
date. This objection Mr. Dibdin brushed aside with the scornful assertion 
that it was “an old superstition.” I have proved, on the contrary, that 
Mr. Dibdin’s “ old superstition” was a living constitutional doctrine prac- 
tised by Parliament down at least to the end of the reign of Charles II. 
He does not question the accuracy of my references or quotations ; but 
says that they were “declaratory of the former law ”—that is, of his “old 
superstition”?! And he rides off with a totally incoherent reference to 
Coke, who did not happen to live in the reign of Charles II. 

2. To prove that the Royal Assent was given to the first Uniformity 
Act in Edward’s second year, Mr. Dibdin quoted from the preamble of 
the Act a prayer to the King for a general pardon. I pointed out (1) that 
this was not in the enacting part of the Statute; (2) that the prayer of 
the preamble was not answered in the Statute, but in a subsequent Act 
passed on the last day of the Session of the King’s third year ; thus making 
it certain that the Royal Assent was given to the Uniformity Actat the 
same date. Yet Mr. Dibdin still writes of “the first section of the first 
Act of Uniformity containing a pardon”! He assumes, apparently, that 
your readers will not look back at my article. He evades the crucial point 
by what is called, in military tactics, “a turning movement.” But turning 
movements are not admissible in controversy ; they must all be frontal. 

3. Because some Statutes are described as “made” in one year, though 
not receiving the Royal Assent till the following year, Mr. Dibdin argued 
that consequently “the second year” of the Ornaments Rubric and of 
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Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity really means the third year. And he made 
a special point of 1 Mary, 3, c. 9, 10, because a Statute passed in Edward’s 
third year is there spoken of as “made and ordained by authority of 
Parliament in the same second year” of Edward VI. I proved that this 
was not in the Statute at all, but in a petition, prefixed to and explanatory 
of the Statute, from the inhabitants and parishioners of the towns and 
villages concerned. This Mr. Dibdin regards as “ irrelevant ” ! 

4. Of Mr. Dibdin’s fourth point, I will only say that it leaves my argu- 
ment untouched. 

5, The argument based on “made” is Mr. Dibdin’s, not mine. I proved 
—to quote my words—‘“ that ‘passed’ is,” in old parliamentary nomen- 
clature, “in general applied to Bills that have become Acts in virtue of 
the Royal Assent, while ‘made’ is used so loosely that no significance can 
be attached to it.” But I said also that “Ido not wish to attach any im- 
portance to this distinction, for in common parlance we speak of a Bill 
‘passing ’ its first, second, or third reading, and even of having ‘ passed’ 
through Parliament” before the Royal Assent. Mr. Dibdin has spent half 
a page in reaching his conclusion that “both terms are used indifferently 
to mean the same thing ;” which means nothing at all as regards his argu- 
ment at Lambeth. While thinking that he is refuting me, he is actually 
supporting me. Neither Elizabeth’s Act nor the Ornaments Rubric says 
anything about “made.” Both refer to the ceremonial legally “in use” 
in the second year of Edward VI. 

CANON MALcoLM MacCo.t. 

Natronat Linerat Crus, 

Wauirrnatt Prace. 


*,.* Lhe Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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